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meme) HE old ship-builder had brought his daughter for the final sitting for the 
figure-head of the Polly Ann brig. The day was warm and the shop was 
very still, and he soon fell asleep in his chair. Meantime the young 
wood-carver, as he tapped, tapped with his mallet on the chisel-handle, 
was thinking what he would say to the girl if the opportunity offered. 

He was very much ift leve. No sound broke the stillness but the deep breathing 
of the oid man and the cooing of some pigeons strutting in the hot sun on au 
adjoining roof. Suddenly the wood-carver spoke: ‘* You must turn your face a 
little this way.” The old man started up ai the sound, and leoked around him as 
though bewildered. He took out his watch. ‘Tis a quarter to ten,” said he, ‘‘ and 
I must see Tom Boles at the rope-walk. I'll be back for thee, Polly, in half an hour,” 
Then he put on his hat and went away, his feet clattering down the stairs. 

The wood-carver’s time had come. It seemed to him as he stood there that his 
breath suffocated him, and the girl looked down and pleated her dress with trembling 
fingers. No sound broke the hot stillness except 
the cooing of the pigeons. 
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T was Sunday afternoon. When the wood-carver came he found that 

Cousin Joe, the sailor-man, just returned from the East Indies, was there. 

It seemed to the wood-carver that she welcomed him very coolly, and 

he sat down with them with hardly a word spoken. Then the young sail- 

or rattled on with what he had been talking about. He was telling her about Bom- 

bay, and what he had seen there. Then he told her about two pretty Indian girls 

who flirted with him there. ‘‘ But do you think I would have anything to do with 

the likes of them?” said he. ‘‘ Not I, with you in my heart, Polly. Nay, you sha’n't 

look away from me so. What! D’ye think I’ve forgot what we said to one another 

down by the harbor-front that night before I went away to Boston? Just you wait 
till my chist comes, and see the bangle I fetched for you from India.” 

Meantime the wood-carver sat silent, looking straight before him. The church- 
bells were ringing, and the martins were chattering in the martin-box, but he did not 
hear them. Suddenly the old ship-builder came out of the office down at the bottom 
of the garden; he was dressed in his Sunday clothes and was smoking a pipe. 
‘* Why, there’s Uncle Amos! I thought he was gone 
to church,” said the young sailor. 
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HERE was a wedding going on in the church. The March air was blowing 
swift and cool, but the spring had already come, and there was a wide 
feeling of warmth, a smel! of growing things coming out of the ground. 
Suddenly there was a sound of movement in the church, the scraping 
of footsteps upon the brick floor, and the sound of talking voices. The 

sexton flung open the door and fastened it back. Then he began to ring the bell. 
As the brida! party came out of the church, Polly’s father and Cousin Joe’s mother 
came close behind, and a crowd of relatives and friends followed after, and for a 
time the churchyard was full of movement and the sound of voices. At last they 
were all gone, and the sexton ceased ringing the bell, and shut the door and locked 
it. Then he too went off across the grassy graveyard. The wind was blowing 
swiftly across the shaggy graves, and the brass weather-vane upon the cupola 
glinted against the gray sky. That afternoon the wood-carver sat all alone on a 
bench down along the harbor-front, looking out across the water—looking, but see- 
ing nothing. ‘‘It is all over now,” he said to himself, almost aloud. ‘‘I wish I 
was dead! I wish I was dead!” 














A WRECK FROM THE SEA. 





ARLY in the morning the light-house-keeper and his granddaughter went 
out for a walk along the beach. The girl had just come down on a visit 


from the town, and she was curious to see the wreck on the beach she 

had noticed the evening before. The wind was blowing, and the air was 

full of the ceaseless monotone of the breakers, that at each recurrent burst 
sent a frothy sheet of water sliding up across the sand. The old light-house-keeper 
walked limpingly with his cane. He had been wounded in the knee in the battle of 
Bennington in the Revolution, and the government had given him the post of light- 
keeper. When they reached the wreck they stopped, and stood looking at it for a 
while. ‘‘‘ Polly Ann,’” read the young girl; and then, looking at the figure-head, 
‘*T suppose that is a likeness of somebody.” ‘‘ Ay, ay,” says the old man, ‘‘ the 
Polly Ann. She was an unlucky craft, they do say. She went ashore here in a 
gale last October, and two of the crew was drowned.” Then he looked at the figure- 
head, squinting in the bright light as he did so. ‘‘’Tis like enough,” said he, ‘‘ that 
that be the likeness of the daughter of the owner.” ‘‘I wonder who carved it?” 
said the girl. ‘‘’Tis very well done.” 
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ON SNOW-SHOES TO THE BARREN GROUNDS 


By CASPAR W. WHITNEY 


| ge to the northwest, beginning ten 
days’ journey beyond Great Slave 
Lake and running down to the Arctic 
Ocean, with Hudson Bay as its eastern 
and Great Bear Lake and the Coppermine 
River as its western boundaries, lies the 
most complete and extended desolation on 
earth. That is the Barren Grounds, the 
land whose approximate 200,000 square 
miles (for its exact area is unknown) is the 
dwelling-place of no man, and its storms 
and sterility in its most northerly part 
are withstood the year round by no living 
creature save the musk-ox. There is the 
timberless waste where ice-laden biasts 
blow with hurricane and ceaseless fury 
that bid your blood stand still and your 
breath come and go in painful stinging 
gasps; where rock and licher and moss 
replace soil and trees and herbage; and 
where death by starvation or freezing 
dogs the footsteps of the explorer. 

There are two seasons and only two 
methods of penetrating this great lone 
land of the North—by canoe, when the 
watereourses are free of ice, and on snow- 
shoes during the frozen period, which oc- 
cupies nearly nine of the year’s twelve 
months. The deadly cold of winter, and 
greater risk of starvation, make the canoe 
trip the more usual one with the few Ind- 
ians that hunt the musk-ox. But, because 
of the many portages, you cannot travel 
so rapidly by canoe as on snow-shoes, nor 
go so far north for the best of the musk- 


ox hunting, nor see the Barren Grounds at 
their best, or worst, as you care to consid- 
er it. That is why I chose to make the 
attempt on snow-shoes. 

And why d.d I turn my face towards a 
country which seemed to hold naught for 
the traveller but hardship? Well—cer- 
tainly to hunt musk-ox, the most inacces- 
sible game in the world, and to look upon 
his habitat at the period of its uttermost 
desolation; certainly also to study the 
several tribes of Indians through which 
I must pass on my way to the Barren 
Grounds; and en route to hunt wood- 
bison, undoubtedly now become the rar- 
est game in the world. Possibly, too, I 
went that | might for a time escape the 
hum and routine sordidness of the city, 
and breathe air which was not surcharged 
with convention and civilization. 

Arthur Heming, the artist, and I found 
ourselves, December 27, 1894, at Edmon- 
ton, the end of the railroad. We had 
travelled on the Canadian Pacific vid 
Winnipeg and Calgary, and through ihe 
land of the Crees, Blackfeet, and Sarcee 
Indians, without seeing anything so pic- 
turesque in the way of costuming as the 
Winnipeg dragoon and a Sarcee young 
woman resplendent in beads and glitter- 
ing tinsel. I really ought to include the 
mounted policeman, for he too has a 
uniform which, with scarlet jacket and 
yellow - striped breeches, is deserving of 
greater attention. ~ But the mounted po- 
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NORTHWESTERN BRITISH AMERICA, SHOWING BARREN GROUNDS AND MR. WHITNEY’S ROUTE. 


liceman has that which is far worthier 
of comment than uniform. He has the 
reputation of being the most effective 
arm of the Canadian Interior Depart- 
ment. And he lives up to it. These 
‘* Riders of the Plains,” as they are called, 
patrol a country so large that the entire 
force may lose itself within its domains 
and still be miles upon miles apart. Yet 
this comparative handful maintains or- 
der among the lawless white men and 
stays discontentment among the restless 
red men in a manner so satisfactorily and 
so unostentatiously as to make some of 
our United States experiences read like 
those of a tyro. 

The success of the Northwest Mounted 
Police may be accredited to its system of 
distribution throughout the guarded ter- 
ritory. Unlike our army, it does not 
mass its force in forts adjacent to Indian 
reservations. Posts it has, where recruit- 


ing and drilling are constantly going for- 
ward, but the main body of men is scat- 
tered in twos and threes over the coun- 
try, riding hither and thither—a watch 
that goes on relief after relief. This is 
the secret of their success, and a system 
it would well repay our own govern- 
ment to adopt. The police are ever on 
the spot to advise or to arrest. They 
do not wait for action until an outbreak 
has occurred; they are always in action. 
They constitute a most valuable peace- 
assuring corps,and I wish we had one 
like it. : 

Although Edmonton has but a few 
hundred population, it is doubly honored 
—by an electric-light plant which illumi- 
nates the town when not otherwise en- 
gaged, and by a patience-trying railway 
company that sends two trains a week to 
Calgary and gives them twelve hours in 
which to make two hundred miles. But 
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no one, except luckless travellers, at Ed- 
monton cares a rap about intermittent 
electric lights, or railroads that run pas- 
sengers on a freight schedule, so long as 
they do not affect the fur trade. Fur was 
originally the raison d’étre of Edmonton's 
existence, and continues the principal ex- 
cuse of its being. In the last three years 
the settlement of a strip of land south 
and of one to the north has created a 
farming or ranching contingent, but to 
date of my visit canned goods appeared 
to remain the chief article of sustenance, 
as furs were certainly the main topic of 
conversation. Edmonton may in time 
develop the oasis upon which it is built, 
between the arid plains immediately to 
the south and the great lone 
land to the north, into some- 
thing notably agricultural; 
but for many years the 
town will be, as it is to-day, 
the gateway of tie well- 
nigh boundless fur-producing 
country to the north, and 
the outlet for the number- 
less ‘‘packs” gathered by 
the great Hudson Bay Com- 
pany. 

And what a company is 
this!—with the power of a 
king and the consideration 
of a partner. A monopoly 
that does not monopolize, it 
stands alone a unique figure 
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in the commercial history of 
the world. Given its charter 
by the impecunious Charles 
II. in 1670, the pioneers of 
this ‘*‘Governor and Com- 
pany of Adventurers of Eng- 
land Trading into Hudson's 
Bay ” sailed for the southern 
shores of St. James Bay, 
where they set up their first 
post and took possession of 
the new country in the name 
of Prince Rupert. Here they 
found a rival French com- 
pany, with a previous char- 
ter granted by Louis XIII., 
and an equally keen sense 
of Indian barter, so that for 
many years there was more fighting than 
trading. When Wolfe, on the Heights 
of Abraham, crushed the power of France 
in Canada, the French company entered 
upon a decline that finally ended in dis- 
solution. But in their stead came numbers 
of Englishmen, pushing their way west- 
ward, eager to trade for the furs of which 
they had heard so much and seen so little. 
Thus many trading-posts came into being, 
and eventually (about 1780) combined to 
form the Northwest Fur Company, the 
longest-lived and most determined rival 
that ever disputed trade with the Hudson 
Bay Company. It is not my purpose to 
fill space with historical research, but a 
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brief sketch of this company, and how it 
came in the land, is necessary to a proper 
understanding of the country into which 
I hope to carry the reader. 

The Hudson Bay Company had not 
reached out to a ery great extent, being 
content with the fur gathered by their 
half-dozen ‘factories,’ of which York 
Factory and Churchill were the earliest 
and most important. But the Northwest 
Company brought a new spirit into the 
country; they pressed for trade with such 
avidity and determination as to carry 
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them into parts hitherto entirely un- 
known, and canse bloodshed whenever 
they met the agents of the rival com- 
pany. It was the greed for trade, in- 
deed, that quickened the steps of the 
first adventurers into the silent, frozen 
land of the North. Samuel Hearne, the 
first white man to pass beyond Great 
Slave Lake, made his trip in 1769 by 
order of the Hudson Bay Company, 
and in search of copper-mines. It was 
in pursuance of trade for the North- 
west Company that Alexander Mackenzie 
(1789) penetrated to the Arctic Ocean 


down the river which bears his name. I 
have never been able to see the justice 
in the command that gave Mackenzie a 
knighthood and ignored Hearne. The 
latter's trip was really a most remarkable 
one—overland a great part; and always 
the more diflicult. Mackenzie’s trip, as 
compared with it, reads like a summer 
day’s pleasuring. 

For forty years these two companies 
traded with the Indians, and fought one 
another at every opportunity, meanwhile 
pushing their posts farther and farther 

into the interior; but in 
1821 a compromise was 
effected, an amalgama- 
tion resulted, and the 
Hudson Bay Company 


reigned supreme. And 
so it has continued to 
reign ever since; for 


though it retired from 
the government of Ru- 
perts Land in 1870, and 
handed it over to the 
Dominion of Canada for 
£300,000 sterling, yet, so 
far as the country is con- 
cerned of which Edmon- 
ton is the distributing 
point, the Hudson Bay 
Company is as much the 
ruler in fact as ever it 
was in law. But this 
particular section, exten- 
sive as it is, is only one 
of the many in which, 
from end to end of Brit- 
ish North America, this 
company counts altogeth- 
er something like two 
hundred trading - posts. 
Nor are furs its sole 
commodity; from Mon- 
treal to Victoria along the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, and at the 
centres of the Indian countries in which 
they trade, may be seen the ‘‘ stores” of 
the Hudson Bay Company. Its £2,000,000 
sterling capital stock is owned in Lon- 
don, but the business of the vast corpora- 
tion is operated from Winnipeg, with 
‘*Commissioner”’ C. C. Chipman as its 
executive head. 

One surprise at least awaited me at 
Edmonton. I had expected—I will be 
more honest, and say I had hoped—Ed- 
monton would prove to be a bit untamed 
and picturesque. The realization of be- 





ing on this Canadian frontier raised mem- 
ories of other frontier days across the line, 
when Colorado and New Mexico were wild 
and woolly, and the atmosphere was con- 
tinuously punctured by cowboy whoops 
and leaden pellets. Edmonton, however, 
never passed through such a period of 
real exhilaration. It had its days of way- 
wardness, but its diversions were exceed- 
ingly commonplace. A few years ago it 
was almost surrounded by the battling- 
ground of the Crees and Blackfeet, and, 
as a matter of course, harbored red as well 
as white renegades; there was little law, 
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and that little was not respected ; Indians 
out in the country killed off their foes 
from ambush, and in town renegades re- 
vealed their coward’s blood and lack of 
originality by stabbing their enemies in 
the back. There were none of those 
blood-stirring nights in town such as we 
used to have ou our own frontier; no duels 
on the main thoroughfare between, two 
prominent citizens, with the remaining 
population standing by to see fair play; 
no cowboys to ride into saloons and shoot 
out the lights; no marksmen so expert as 
to knock the neck off the whiskey-bottle 
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in the bartender’s hands, and no bar- 
tenders who under such conditions did 
not turn a hair. There was murdering 
in plenty in and around Edmonton in 
the old days, but no man maintained a 
private burying-ground. This is not a 
distinction without a difference, as those 
with frontier experience will bear me out. 
I found Edmonton settled into a steady- 
going business community, with many 
hotels and few saloons, and the most 
exciting sight I beheld during my two 
nights and a day stop was a freighter 
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wrestling with himself 
after a bout with ‘40 
proof.” 

Indeed, when I set out, 
the morning after my 
arrival, to get all in readi- 
ness in the one day that 
we might make the start 
for Lac La Biche on the 
second, I doubted if the 
citizens had ever heard of 
the word ‘‘hustle.” Ihad 
been delayed in leaving 
New York, delayed in 
having to stop over at 
Winnipeg to get letters 
of credit from the Hudson 
Bay Company, and now 
I had finally reached tie 
frontier, I was determin- 
ed to be delayed no longer 
if effort of mine would 
provide against it. First 
of all, the shops did not 
open until nine o'clock, and I, forgetful of 
being in a latitude where the sun in winter 
does not show himself before that hour, 
found myself chasing avout the streets in 
the dawn that, before coming out of doors, 
I fancied due to aclouded sky. At last, the 
shops and the sun opened for the day, 
and I succeeded in getting every one on 
the move. Still, we should not have 
been able to get away next day, I am 
sure, but for the consideration of the 
Hiudson Bay Company factor, Mr. Livock, 
and his chief aid, Mr. Kennard, who were 
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kind enough to neglect their business to 
attend to mine. The one happy stroke 
we had made was in choosing the Queen’s 
for our hotel; it was quite haphazard, 
but very lucky. Here I found the best 
board to which I had ever sat down 
in a frontier town, and host and hostess 
that did more for me during my sojourn 
than the bill showed or I could repay. 

If such signs were trustworthy, I should 
have been much elated over the auspi- 
cious weather that ruled on the day of our 
departure for La Biche. Truly it was a 
beautiful morning, with the temperature 
some twenty degrees below zero, and a 
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not for a picnic. I knew perfectly well 
that I could not carry in a sufficient sup- 
ply to last until I had covered the 900 
miles that lay between me and Great Slave 
Lake, because of the impossibility of se- 
curing enough dogs and sledges to freight 
it, and I knew that even if I could eat as 
a civilized man until I reached that point, 
I should be obliged, when I began my 


journey into the Barren Grounds, to 


abandon all hope of eating well, or even 
plentifully, and live or starve as do the 
Indians on 
region. 
the success of my trip was speed. 


their annual hunt in that 
Besides, the greatest essential to 


I had 


OFF FOR LAC LA BICHE, 


glorious sun, which touched the ice-cov- 
ered bushes and trees with sparkling brill- 
iancy; and when we started on our 175- 
mile drive, all Queen’s Hotel, and, I 
judged, half the town, turned out to 
bid us God-speed. We had two good 
horses and a strong box-sleigh, and our 
load was not heavy, so that I expected to 
make good time. I had taken only enough 
provisions from Edmonten to last us to 
La Biche. There was much that I could 
have taken, of course, in the way of 
canned vegetables, meats, etc., and which 
might have saved me from many a meal 
of the oftentimes unpalatable stuff which 
I secured from post to post. But I was 
going into the country for a purpose, and 


set out to make my. bison-hunt, to get into 
the Barren Grounds for the musk-ox, and 
get back again to Great Slave Lake on 
snow-shoes— an undertaking that had 
never before been attempted, and which 
every one assured me I could not. carry 
out. It meant snow-shoeing nearly 1900 
miles, and left no time for leisurely trav- 
elling; but I was determined to accom- 
plish what I had planned if it lay within 
human possibilities; and thus it was that 
we took no unnecessary freight from Ed- 
monton, for civilized food is so considered 
in that great North land. Tobacco was 
the only article of which I took a great- 
er supply; but tobacco is not considered 
freight up there; it is always a solace, and 
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becomes on occasion a stimulant when 
there is no meat, and an irresistible lure 
to facilitate intercourse with the Indians. 

It was well we had a stout sleigh, for, 
much to my astonishment, the snow 
seemed not more than a foot deep any- 
where, while in the road it had been worn 
down by much travel, and the rocks were 
numerous aid aggressive. We made 
twenty-two miles by noon of the first day, 
and took our dinner at Fort Saskatche- 
wan, the most northerly post of the North- 
west Mounted Police. Up to this point 
of the day’s journey the road had been 
plain, and the country not unpleasant to 
the eye. In fact, in some parts it is 
rather pretty, of a general rolling char- 
acter, fringed with small timber, mostly 
of the poplar variety, though pine is fair- 
ly abundant. It looks like, and is, in 
truth, a grazing country more especially, 
though the horses and cattle I saw en 
route were rather poor—a condition to be 
probably expected in a land where every- 
thing is new and the settlers lead a hand- 
to-mouth existence, as all settlers do. An 
Edmonton enthusiast—I think he 
must have had property for sale 
—assured me with great gusto 
that the land around that town 
would yield from 35 to 75 bush- 
els of wheat to the acre, and 
from 100 to 200 bushels of oats, 
the latter weighing 42 pounds to 
the bushel; the timber, however, 
he acknowledged *‘ wasn’t much 
to brag on.” 

The one well-defined road we 
had been following all day broad- 
ened out towards sunset into a 
valley, showing in turn several 
depressions in the snow—lere 
much deeper—which we assumed 
te be roads. No one at Saskatch- 
ewan was able to direct us intel- 
ligently, and not a soul had been 
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crapep tro Whom we could ask our way. 


INDIANS. Grierson, who was driving us, 
and who is one of the Queen’s 

Hotel proprietors, had never before been 
over the road, but his buinp of direction 
was well placed and abnormally develop- 
ed. People in this country do not seem 
to consider knowledge of the roads neces- 
sary to reaching their destination. They 
just start off on the one main and almost 
only trail, which they follow to its end, 
when they continue on in the direction 


of their objective point. Roads are few 
and far between in this section, and dis- 
appear altogether when you get one hun- 
dred miles north of Edmonton. The al- 
leged road to La Biche, which bears to 
the east of north, is the longest, and the 
end; beyond, all travel is by dogs in win- 
ter and canoe in summer. Grierson knew 
that Beaver Lake Creek was the point we 
were booked to reach that night in order 
to make La Biche in three days’ travel 
from Edmonton, and he was sure it lay 
to the northeast. So we pegged on, until 
finally, after chasing several lights that 
turned out to be the wrong ones, and once 
nothing less lofty than a planet, which in 
this far North hung near the horizon, we 
found the log cabin of Beaver Lake Creek's 
most distinguished settler. I say distin- 
guished, because his was the only cabin 
in those parts which boasted of two rooms 
and a second story—an extravagance, he 
informed us, he had indulged in with the 
idea of one day, when the section in which 
he had located became more populous, 
putting a stock of merchandise into the 
‘‘other room,” and utilizing the top story 
as a dormitory for travellers. I con- 
cluded he was a host of discernment, with 
a delicate humor for inciting reform in 
his guests without offending their pre- 
viously conceived sense of propriety, for, 
having refreshed. myself in about one 
and a half inches of ice-water, I was con- 
fronted by this black-lettered legend on 
the cabin door: ‘‘ Bad luck attend the 
man that wipes his nose on the towel.” 
We left the pioneer of Beaver Tail 
Creek’s ‘* 400” next morning before the 
sun was up, and by one o'clock had gone 
thirty-eight miles to Victoria, on the Sas- 
katchewan River. It is the site of a 
Hudson Bay Company trading-post, and 
the end of the telegraph line. Once 
past here, the most rapid means of com- 
munication is the ‘‘ express,” as the In- 
dian runner is called. To me, as sports- 
maa, the most interesting feature of Vic- 
toria was the fact of its being about the 
northern limit of wapiti in this particular 
part of the continent. Formerly, in the 
days of the bison, wapiti were numerous, 
particularly near the Battle River, but, al- 
though they have not entirely disappear- 
ed, they are not now plentiful, and are to 
be had only by the most skilful hunters. 
Because of this the Indians living near 
Victoria resort to every manner of device 
for a shot, but with indifferent success. 
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This was our longest day’s drive, for we 
had made very close to eighty miles by 
eleven o'clock at night, when we camp- 
ed, and the road, or rather the multi- 
plicity of roads, of the afternoon proved 
even more perplexing than on the day 
previous, Our direction lay along the 
border of a Cree Indian reservation, and 
was cross-sectioned at times with trails, 
or at least what in the snow had the ap- 
pearance of trails, running 
to the four points of the 
compass. We knew we had 
but one point of the compass 
to follow—of that much, at 
least, we were sure, and pro- 
portionately thankful — but 
that point seemed to be such 
a broad one we were con- 
stantly at a loss for our bear- 
ings. I should be very much 
relieved to know positively 
if there was indeed any 
trail taking a northeasterly 
course that escaped us, and 
shall always regret I did 
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way to a schoolmaster, but not to the 
schoolmaster we had been seeking, whose 
house was a few miles farther on, we 
subsequently learned. 

The schoolmaster we found was a 
study in filth. He lived like a dog in a 
wretched kennel, and talked like a cock- 
ney Englishman; indeed, he confided to 
me, the following morning, that he had 
come from London, and was living there 
chiefly to learn the Cree lan- 
guage, that he might later 
preach ‘‘Jesus to the way- 
ward heathen.” Meanwhile 
he was educating him. This 
cocknev’s one idea of educa- 
tion seemed summed up in 
the single word coercion. If 
the Indians gathered for the 
dances of their tribe, he seat- 
tered them; if they played 
the games of their child- 
hood, he stopped them; if 
they asked for reasons, he 
told them it was the devil 
in them that they exploited 


THE COPPER KETTLE IN WHICH WE 


not return by that route in  gxewnp rea ror TWENTY-SIX and which he wished to 


the spring ou my way back 
to the railroad, and when 
the snow had disappeared, just to satisfy 
my curiosity on that score. We were 
making for the White-Fish Lake Indian 
reservation, where we had been told we 
could find feed and a covering for the 
horses, and a schoolmaster who would 
give us a place to throw down our blank- 
ets, and the best of his larder. We were 
not concerned for ourselves, for we car- 
ried enough to provide a substantial meal, 
and, I think, all three of us would have 
preferred sleeping in the open to the av 
erage cabin. But the mercury had fallen 
au great many degrees since leaving Ed 
monton, a cutting wind was blowing, and 
our horses were pretty well worn, with 
still forty-five miles to go the next day be- 
fore reaching La Biche. This was why 
we pushed on, hoping every turn would 
show the light in the distance that meant 
rest for us and an extra feed for our 
team. We finally reaclied some strag- 
gling cabins of the reservation, but should 
have been searching for that light yet if 
we had not roused an Indian from his 
slumbers, whom Grierson, by some start- 
ling Cree vocalization, the like of which I 
never heard before nor since, at length 
made understand what we were after. 
Then this drowsy child of nature led the 
Vou. XCII.—No. 547.—2 


HUNDRED MILES cast out. A logical way, 


forsooth, of educating the 
ignorant! And this is why we find 
the broken-spirited Indian, who realizes 
he is the creature of an all-powerful 
master whose ways he cannot under- 
stand, so often *‘ converted,” but only in 
individual cases educated and civilized. 
He is “converted” because it requires 
only outward acquiescence, and he finds 
lis material life made pleasanter there- 
by. He is willing to change his ‘* Great 
Spirit’ for the white man’s ‘‘ Great Spir- 
it” when a few beads or an extra ration 
make the trade inviting. But he ean- 
not be educated without being first ci..'- 
ized, and he cannot be civilized because 
in most cases the white man does not 
know how, or does not find it to his 
interest, to make the attempt in a ra- 
tional way. At present he distrusts, and 
sees only that he is being ‘‘ civilized” 
off the face of the earth, and remeu:bers 
the white man in his successive réles of 
welcomed guest, greedy hunter, settler, 
and exterminator. I am not dealing in 
heroics, and every one knows that the 
savage must disappear before the civil- 
ized man; but if we are to attempt the 
civilization of those that remain let us 
first endeavor to gain their confidence, 
and then follow it up by methods which 
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they can grasp. It is not to be done 
in one season, nor in two; the civilized 
red man cannot be brought forth full- 
fledged, as from a patent incubator; he 
can be evolved only after long periods of 
gradual and natural development; yet we 
expect by mere word of mouth to make 
him forsake the sentiments of a lifetime, 
of generations of lifetimes. At the same 
time he should realize there is a law in 
the land which punishes and protects him 
as thoroughly as it does the white man. 
He should not be allowed to escape 
with no severer penalty for furtive war- 
path festivals than that of being merely 
herded back to his reservation, when 
white men equal- 
ly guilty would 
be hanged or 
shot.. The surest 
way of civilizing 
the Indian is 
through his chil- 
dren, and _ possi- 
bly their children 
in turn will cease 
to remember that 
once their ances- 
tors roamed over 
the country hunt- 
ing, and learning 
the lessons of 
their common 
mother Nature, 
instead of living 
fenced in ona res- 
ervation, pleugh- 
ing,andstudying 
the precepts of 
the white man. 
WINTER, BEFORE EXCESSIVE We left the 
a Indian reformer 
early the next 
orning, after a broken night’s rest on 
a dirtier floor than, I think, I ever saw 
in an Indian lodge. We must have 
proved a blessing to that fellow, for we 
put money in his purse, and such a meal 
in his stomach as I fancy he had not had 
for many a long day. The weather had 
grown colder, and one of our horses gone 
lame, but our big fur coats to keep out 
the one, and mustang liniment to re- 
lieve the other, put us in travelling shape. 
We had broken our sleigh, and patched it 
up again before we camped for our noon- 
day meal in a squall of snow, but we had 
covered by that time a good half of the 
distance which the previous night sepa- 


BLANKET CLOTHING OF THE EARLY 


rated us from our destination. As we 
neared La Biche we renewed our troubles 
over diverging roads, but this time our 
direction was so accurate that the delay 
was inconsiderable. Moreover, there were 
others abroad; for the morrow was New- 
Year’s, and Indians and half-breeds were 
making their way to the company post to 
partake of the feast which is provided for 
them annually. They came from either 
side, and fell into the now well- beaten 
track we were ail travelling; men and 
women, old and young, some walking, 
but the majority riding in a sort of box 
set upon runners, locally known as a 
‘*jumper,” and drawn by a nondescript 
kind of beast which we discovered upon 
close scrutiny to be an undersized, un- 
derfed horse, but that more nearly re- 
sembled an overgrown jack-rabbit. And 
thus with the dying sun of the last day 
of 1894 we made our entrée into Lac La 
Biche with the gathering of the clans. 

I do not believe I had ever been in a 
more advanced state of exhilaration than 
on first viewing the unsightly cabins of 
the La Biche post. Farther along on my 
trip I felt a deeper thankfulness, when 
hope had almost fled, and mind and body 
were too jaded to rejoice, but now I was 
as a boy given an unexpected holiday, 
who wanted to shout and throw his cap 
into the air; for here at last I beheld the 
actual frontier, and the real starting-point 
of my journey. It was not that the trip 
from Edmonton had been so long or so 
hard, for, as a matter of fact, it was plea- 
sant and easy, but it was the realization of 
being on the scene of action, so to say. 
When one has planned an adventure, 
and discussed ways and means and dan- 
gers, there is a satisfaction in reaching 
the base of operations; and when one’s 
friends have tried to dissuade and na- 
tives to intimidate you, there is added to 
satisfaction that other feeling, which puts 
you on edge, fires your blood, and makes 
you keen to toe the mark and be off. It 
was a blessing I arrived in such a humor, 
for it was sorely tried at La Bicu2 during 
the three vexing days we were compelled 
to spend there. I had a premonition we 
were going to run against a snag when I 
saw Gairdner, the Hudson Bay Company 
officer in charge, saunter out of his cabin 
to greet us; and when he asked if we were 
not ahead of time, in a tone that implied 
he would have been better pleased had we 
been overdue, I felt convinced we were 


ON SNOW-SHOES 
coing to be delayed. We were a day in 
advance of our schedule, having taken 
but three instead of four days from Ed- 
monton, but as an ‘‘express” had been 
sent Gairdner two weeks before to warn 
him of our arrival,and as the prepara- 
tions were only the making of two pairs 
of snow-shoes, and the engaging of two 
trains of dogs and drivers, I could not see 
that our coming was ill-timed. 

I think, nevertheless, he was glad to see 
us (especially Grierson, who had brought 
along a flask), and he certainly shared 
the best of his house with us. He told 
us we had come at the best time of the 
year to see the Indians; that they were 
always given a feast and a dance on New- 
Year’s, and that some of them, hearing of 
our arrival, would probably drop in that 
night to dance a little for us. Well, 
they did ‘‘ drop in,” and they as certainly 
danced, though not a “little.” Heavens! 
how those creatures danced, and what an 
atmosphere and a racket they created in 
that house! They began to arrive shortly 
after we had finished supper, shaking 
hands with us solemnly on entrance, and 
eying us stealthily after seating them- 
selves in rows against the walls. Then 


one of them produced a fiddle, and from 


the time the first measure was sounded, I 
think there was no cessation until about 
two o'clock the following morning. 

For a while the exhibition was rath- 
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HALF-BREED DOG-DRIVER. 


er interesting, though never very novel. 
The common dancing of Indians appears 
to be about the same all over; there is 
but one type, though it may assume dif- 
ferent expressions, according to prejudice 
or locality. Either they shuffle around 
in a circle, or they hcp from one foot to 
the other in lines or separately, or they 
do all three, with more or less vigor and 
with or without costuming. At La Biche 
the dancing is not of the Indian type, it 
is of the kind one sees in the half-breed 
camps of Canada, and consists of a species 
of jigs and reels gone through at a pace 
that makes you dizzy only to watch. They 
have their dances where several couples 
perform, but the most popular seemed that 
in which separate couplesengaged,as many 
as the floor would accommodate. These 
face one another, and the man enters upon 
a vigorous exploitation of the double- 
shuffle, which he varies with ‘‘ pigeon 
wings,” and Heaven knows what not, al- 
ways making the greatest noise of which 
he is capable. Noise and endurance, I 
was given to understand, are the two 
requisites to good dancing; but men and 
women of course wear moccasins, and 
only on occasion’ have board floors to 
dance on. It was my luck to happen 
along at one of those ‘‘ occasions,” and to 
be further tortured by a half-breed com- 
pany servant, whose great pride was a 
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heavy pair of white man’s boots, which 
he never wore except when threading the 
giddy maze. 

Half-breeds—French and Cree—consti- 
tute the larger share of population at La 
Biche, if I may class as its population 
those scattered over the immediately sur- 
rounding country, and where the settle- 
ment consists of just 
three cabins besides 
the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s. But, after 
all, the French blood 
reveals itself chiefly 
in a few Christian 
names and in the 
more fanciful color- 
ing and use of some 
articles of wear, for 
there is little French 
spoken, the children 
of mixed parentage 
almost invariably adopting the mother- 
tongue, Cree. There are not more than 
one hundred Crees who come into La 
Biche, which is the most northerly post 
whére treaty money is given, and they 
are not thriving to any very great extent, 
nor increasing. The annuity of about 
five dollars a head is not sufficient to sup- 
port and just enough to interrupt keen 
hunting; they plant a few potatoes, which 
grow here fairly well, but are making no 
progress towards self-support, as are those 
of the same nation more to the south. 

After what I had seen the night before 
of the preliminaries to the annual feast- 
day, I did not expect on New-Year’s to be 
able to make any preparations for our 
further progress. Long before we had 
turned out of our blankets the house was 
literally packed with Indians, and by noon- 
time the fiddle was going and the dancers 
had entire possession of the floor. I 
doubt if I ever saw, outside of some of 
the Chinese dens in San Francisco, so 
many crowded into the same space. I 
lacked the heart to talk business with 
Gairdner, who, I divined from some of 
his remarks, had not accomplished, in the 
way of making ready our dog brigade, all 
I had expected of him. I simply pitied 
him for the unpleasant and malodorous 
fulness of his home, and I pitied his half- 
breed wife and her daughters, who were 
kept cooking for and feeding half-starved 
Indians from early morn until late into 
the night. Heming took his pencil and 
scratch pad and I my camera, and we 
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went out to see the New-Year's-day ar- 
riva!s and the dogs and the Indians. 

In front of the fort’s stockade were 
gossiping groups that grew with each 
fresh arrival, while scattered all about 
the enclosure, just where their drivers 
had left them, were the dog trains of the 
Indians who had come to fill Gairdner’s 
house and eat the 
Hudson Bay Compa- 
nys meat. There 
was no stabling nor 
feasting for these 
dogs; in a 24° below 
zero atmosphere they 
stretched out in the 
snow and_ waited, 
without covering, 
and in many cases 
without food. The 
Indians with their 
blanket coats or ca- 
potes, and the dogs and sledges and ‘‘jump- 
ers,’ made a picturesque whole against 
the unbroken background of snow, but, 
like all Indian pictures, its attractiveness 
faded away on the close inspection that 
discovered the dirt of the man, and the 
seraggy, half-starved condition of the 
beast. These people had never before 
seen a camera, and many of my plates 
show them scurrying away or turning 
their backs. It was only after the most 
elaborate descriptions to Gairdner, who 
instructed the interpreter, who explained 
to the Indians, that we induced one or 
two ‘‘types” to sit in our presence while 
Heming sketched them. They thought 
we were making ‘‘medicine” against 
them, but were won over by Heming 
drawing the moose and caribou, while 
they watched the animals they: knew so 
well develop under his pencil. 

When we returned to the house the 
dance was still on; it was always ‘‘on” 
during the first thirty-six hours of our 
stay at La Biche. Formerly the Hud- 
son Bay Company officers merely ‘‘ re- 
ceived” on New-Year’s day; but as the 
Indians have a custom between sexes 
of kissing on meeting, and as it did not 
become an impartial officer to distinguish 
in this respect between old women and 
young, unattractive and attractive, the 
feast was substituted; so now the women 
are fed and danced instead of being kissed. 

T hope that New-Year’s night will not 
be recorded against me. Those Indians 
danced until four o'clock in the morning, 
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and they danced to my utter demoraliza- 
tion. We sat around and watched the 
‘‘ovymnastics” and pretended we enjoyed 
them until about one o’clock; then we re- 
tired. We all three slept in Gairdner’s 
office, a tiny apartment separated from 
the main room by a thin board partition, 
of which a good quarter section in the 
centre was removed to admit of the two 
rooms sharing a single stove. There 
was a piece of loosened sheet-iron tacked 
to the partition to protect it from the 
heat, and my head was against that par- 
tition, and our blankets on the same floor 
upon which ihose Indians sprinted and 
jumped and shuffled! 

New-Year’s past and the fiddle hung 
up, I entered upon the business of our 
getting under way for Fort McMurray, 





NATIVE ‘‘SNOW-GLASSES.” 


the next Hudson Bay post to the north,and 
then indeed did the trouble begin. First 
of all, Gairdner earnestly assured me that 
I could not make the trip I contempla- 
ted, that I could not get into the Barren 
Grounds, and would risk my life if I did, 
and could not get Indians to accompany 
me if I would. Then, after finding me 
undismayed by the lugubrious prospect, 
he informed me that he had not been 
able to get matters ready, nor could he 
say how soon we could start. He had 
first engaged two men, but both backed 
out, one because he could not get four 
dogs together, and the other because he 
had no house to put his wife in during 
his absence. Finally he had secured the 
services of a half-breed called ‘‘ Shot,” 
who, he said, was the best man in the 
country, trustworthy and a good travel- 
ler, and had spoken to another half-breed, 
who was just then stzuggling to make up 
his mind. Added to this pleasing intelli- 


gence, the snow-shoes were being made 
by an Indian who lived fifteen miles 


away, and from whom nothing had been 
heard. I thought we were at least sure 
of ‘‘Shot”; but the next day he came to 
us with a large story of his worth, the sac- 
rifices he would make by going with us, 
and wound up by refusing to budge un- 
less we doubled the wages which he and 
Gairdner had agreed upon. 

For the remainder of this and the next 
day life was a burden to me. Gairdner 
was absolutely of no use, as he could 
have been by standing between us and 
the Indians in our business. I was 
obliged to take matters into my own 
hands, and deal with the wrangling Ind- 
ians through an interpreter. I finally 
secured ‘“‘Shot” on a compromise, in- 
tending to take no other man, but drive 
the second train of dogs ourselves. Then 
I hed a time getting another four dogs 
and sledge. First the owners would not 
hire a train without their own engage- 
ment (this after I had spent two days try- 
ing to induce them to go with me!), then 
no one man who had a complete train 
could be found. At last I got two dogs 
from one Indian and one dog each from 
two different Indians. Meanwhile I was 
waiting for ‘‘Shot,” who was to come 
prepared for the start as soon as the snow- 
shoes were finished, and being worried 
thin by the dog-owners’ repeated visits 
and their clamors for a new deal; having 
hired the dogs and sledge, they wanted me 
to pay an additional fee for harness and 
wrapper, or, if not, to give them a little 
tea or tobacco or moccasins. 1 was in 
constant dread lest their fickleness would 
eventually deprive me of a train, and I 
cursed ‘‘Shot” roundly for his delay. 
Me: nwhile, too, Heming and I were con- 
ditioning ourselves by some running ev- 
ery afternoon, and had settled to the con- 
viction that the hardest part of our trip 
appeared to be the getting started. 

At last on Friday, January 4th, the im- 
patiently awaited ‘‘Shot” arrived, with 
his dogs and sledge in good condition, but 
the sledge of the second train broken so 
badly as to necessitate its repair before 
starting. ‘‘ Shot” had also brought with 
him a young Cree Indian called John, 
whom he recommended as a good runner, 
and advised me to engage; and afterwards, 
when Heming fell ill, and John and I 
pushed on into the country alone, I for- 
gave ‘‘Shot ” much of what I had harbor- 
ed against him because of his bringing me 
that Cree. It was noon before the sledge 


‘*IN A 24° BELOW ZERO ATMOSPHERE THEY WAITED.” 


had been mended and we were ready to 
begin packing up for the start. Our per- 


sonal luggage consisted of a change of 
shirts and heavy underwear, three silk 
pocket - handkerchiefs, an extra pair of 


Irish frieze trousers, a heavy woollen 
sweater, stout gloves to wear inside the 
native-made mittens, two pairs of Hudson 
3ay Company four-point blankets, a rab- 
bit-skin robe (of native manufacture, and 
very warm), blanket leggings, a caribou- 
skin capote lined with blanket, a knitted 
hood, a worsted tuque, ** duffel” socks 
(native-made of a sort of blanket stuff, 
two to three pairs being worn at a time 
inside the moccasins), snow-glasses, sev- 
eral pairs of moccasins, hunting - knife, 
strong clasp - knife, a 45.90 Winchester, 
half-magazine, and 150 cartridges, pills, 
and mustang liniment; I had, besides, 
a compass, my camera (in a strong zinc 
box), note- books, and some iodoform, 
antiseptic lozenges, and sterilized gauze 
bandages, in case amputation because 


of freezing became necessary. Our pro- 
visions included bacon, tea, flour, and 
a few pounds of potatoes Mrs. Gairdner 
was kind enough to boil and mash and 
freeze into a pan for us; our one luxury— 
or rather mine, for Heming does not smoke 
—was tobacco. In all we had just 357 
pounds, which I was careful to determine, 
for I was sure ‘‘Shot” would be grum 
bling about the load, and swear we had 
600 pounds on each sledge, and I wanted 
to be prepared to meet him, as I had said 
we should go light purposely to make 
good time. We took only one night's 
fish for the dogs (dogs being fed fish in 
this country in place of meat), because 
Gairdner told us we should find plenty at 
Hart Lake, which we would reach the 
next night. Finally by three o’clock the 
sledges were packed, ‘‘Shot” and John 
had bade tender farewells to every man, 
woman, and child about the post, Gaird- 
ner and Grierson had wished us the best 
of luck, and we began our journey. 
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See “A Previous Engagement.” 


‘WELL, PHILIPPA ?” 
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MRS. FREDERICK WINTON AND MR. LEONARD 
CAMP. 


\ RS. WINTON: ‘I shall have to be- 
gin somehow, Mr. Camp, and I can’t 
begin worse, I suppose, than by saying 
that Philippa is peculiar.” 
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Mr. Camp: ‘‘It isn’t at all a bad be- 
ginning, Mrs. Winton. I should have 
had no criticism to offer even if you had 
begun by saying she was unique.” He 
smiles and she laughs a little. They are 
sitting in the parlor of Mrs. Winton’s cot- 
tage on the southern Long Island shore: 
she with the air of having just come down 


to meet him, and he with the effect of not 


having so freshly arrived but that he has 
had time to accumulate most of the books 
on the table near which he sits in the 
vain effort te amuse the impatience of 
waiting; they lie in a straggling heap 
next his elbow, some half open. He has 
one glove off: with the gloved hand he 
rests his straw hat upon his knee. 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘ Ah, I shouldn’t have 
gone so far as that; and I’m quite 
ashamed to have kept you so long; but— 
we had a little controversy as to whether 
I should be allowed to see you at all, or 
not. Philippa insisted that it was alto- 
gether her own affair, and she ought to 
see you first.” 

Mr. Camp: ‘“‘I hardiy know what to 
say. Between the joy of seeing Miss 
Winton, and the desolation of not seeing 
you—” 

Mrs. Winton, laughing: ‘‘ Of course it’s 
difficult, and I won't make you go on. 
But I felt that I onght to come, for it 
might be now or never—” 
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Mr. Camp : ‘*‘ Oh, Mrs. Winton!” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘I don’t mean it’s so 
bad as that—unless you choose.” 

Mr. Camp: ‘* I choose!” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘I certainly shouldn't 
have allowed you to be got down here, 
and then driven off again by any act of 
ours.” 

Camp: ‘‘Oh, Mrs. Winton !” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘Spare your raptures; 
or, rather, postpone them, till you know 
whether you can really indulge them. 
Philippa says that before she can consent 
to anything like an engagement, she 
must tell you something.” 

Camp: ‘** What ts it, Mrs. Winton?” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘Oh that would be tell- 
ing. And although she has seen at last 
that it is proper for me to come and—and 
prepare you, so far as you can be pre- 
pared, she insists absolutely upon telling 
you herself. And she’s all the more de- 
termined because it’s an ordeal.” 

Camp: ‘ For me?” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘ For her 
She laughs. 

Camp, musingly: ‘‘Oh, for both, then.” 
He preserves a thoughtful silence for « 
moment. ‘‘ Miss Winton has rather a 
fondness for—ordeals?” 

Mrs. Winton, with candor: ‘‘No, no. I 
can’t say that she has,—exactly. But 
when it comes to a question of duty— 
But why do you ask me? You know 
what Philippa is!” 

Camp, sighing: ‘‘She isan angel. But 
sometimes I doubt if I know just what 
kind of angel.” 

Mrs. Winton: *‘ Yes, there are angels 
and angels, I suppose.” 

Camp: ‘‘ Do you think we ought to be 
afraid of angels, Mrs. Winton?” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘* Not if we are good, I 
think.” 

Camp: ‘‘ Well, sometimes I’m afraid 
I’m afraid of Philippa. Does that mean 
that I’m not good? Of course I know J’m 
not good enough for her.” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘Oh, in this case it’s 
just the other way, I believe. She thinks 
she may not be good enough for you.” 

Camp: *‘ Now youdoalarm me. Who 
is to judge?” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘* You are!” 

Camp: *‘I? Does she say that? Then 
there is no hope! It must be something 
desperately bad, if I'm fit to judge of it. 
Is it something desperately bad, Mrs. 
Winton?” 


” 





she thinks. 


Mrs. Winton: ‘Well, I shouldi’t 
think so.” She checks herself in a Jaug)). 

Camp: ‘Oh, why stop laughing? It 
gives me new life! Now I shall have to 
get on with the old,—what there is of it. 
Mrs. Winton, what is it that Philippa 
wishes to tell me?” He edges forward on 
his chair in his eagerness. 

Mrs. Winton, falling back in hers: 
‘“Why, it’s merely that— No, no! I 
mustn't tell you. I promised her. How 
can you ask me?” 

Camp: ‘*‘I don’t ask you to tell me 
what it is. I meant merely to ask you 
what it was like.” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘And I can’t tell you 
that, either.” 

Camp : ‘* Did you promise her that, too?” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘I promised that |] 
would not even approach the subject.”’ 

Camp: “Oh!” Aftera moment: ‘‘ And 
how were you expecting to prepare me? 
It seems to me that you are taking the 
very course to unprepare me, if I under- 
stand such things.” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘I don’t see how you 
can say that. I think I have been very 
reassuring.” 

Camp: ‘* How?” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘ By my manner.” 

Camp: ‘‘What has your manner 
been?” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘ Light, cheerful, gay, 
almost frivolous.” 

Camp, with a sigh: ‘‘That’s true. But 
it’s always that.” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘ Mr. Camp!” 

Camp: ‘‘Qh! I mean you're always 
so good. And you think I ought to take 
courage from your manner?” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘*‘I mustn’t say that. It 
would be treachery to Philippa. There! 
I can hear her walking impatiently to 
and fro overhead!” They both listen. 
**Can’t you?” 

Camp: ‘‘ That silken sweeping? That 
swift, soft footing like a caged—” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘* Yes—” 

Camp : ‘* But isn’t this a kind of eaves- 
dropping? Ought we to overhear the 
play of Philippa’s*emotions, as expressed 
in her circumambulations?” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘No; we ought not. 
You’re quite right! It is a kind of eaves- 
dropping.” She rises. 

Camp, springing to his feet: ‘‘ Oh, don’t 
leave me, Mrs. Winton! I feel dreadful 
ly unprepared. I—I feel—yes, I feel un- 
aneled. Do you know what aneling is?” 
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Mrs. Winton: ‘‘ I haven't the least no- 
tion, except that it's something Shake- 
spearian. I must go—” 

Camp: ‘“‘One word! One little mon- 
osyllabie vocable! I think I’ve been a 
pretty average sort of man, Mrs. Winton. 
But a fellow doesn’t live till thirty with- 
out getting some dust on his youthful 
bloom. Girls are so strange, nowadays; 
and Philippa is so—unique; and if she 
should ask me—” 

Mrs. Winton, fondly: ** You poor man! 
She isn’t going to ask you anything! 
She’s going to tell you something.” 

Camp: “*Ok! Do you think that will 
be any better?” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘That Iean’t say. ‘Sh! 
I hear her stopping! She’s stopping at 
the door!” 

Camp: ‘**Do you think she’s coming 
down?” 

Mrs. Winton, listening: ‘‘ No; she’s 
walked away again! What do you wish 
to say more, Mr. Camp?” 

Camp: **Ohyes! Iwishtosay— But 
do resume your light, cheerful, gay, al- 
most frivolous manner, or I shall have 
no courage at all!” 

Mrs. Winton, laughing: ‘‘ Well, there!” 

Camp: ‘‘ Well—where was I?” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘I’'m sure I don’t know 
where you were.” 

Camp: ‘‘Do you know where you 
were?” 

Mrs. Winton: *‘No! Sh! But I know 
where Philippa is! She’s just slammed 
to her dressing-table drawer, and that 
means she’s put some finishing-touch on, 
and she’s not going to wait any longer! 
‘Sh! She's crossing the room—she’s at the 
door. Don’t try to keep me, Mr. Camp! 
You mustn’t! . Why, are you crazy? If 
Philippa found me here— There she is 
on the stairs!” She releases the hand to 
which Camp is clinging, and flashes into 
the next room through the sliding-doors, 
which with one motion she opens and 
shuts, as Philippa reaches the bottom of 
the stairs, and enters the parlor. 


Il. 
PHILIPPA, CAMP. 

Philippa: ‘I wish to tell you, before 
we go one word farther, Mr. Camp—” 

Camp: ‘‘Even before we say good- 
morning?” 

Philippa: ‘‘Goodc-morning, if you in- 
sist. It’s a decency, and I suppose it 
doesn’t matter that it’s now afternoon—” 


Camp: ‘‘ It’s before dinner.” 

Philippa: ‘* Yes,— it's that.” She isa 
dark girl, with a thin, impassioned face, 
and an intense look in her starry eyes, 
which have a strange remoteness of 
glance, as if their rays might be some 
minutes in traversing space before reach- 
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ing the object they fall upon. She is so 
tall that her eyes are nearly on a level 
with the parting of Mr. Camp’s blond 
hair; but then, Mr. Camp is not very tall, 
and he stands a little inclined towards 
her in the tentative and provisional atti- 
tude he has taken at her entrance. ‘* Will 
you sit down?” 

Camp: ‘‘ Can we shake hands after we 
sit down?” 
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Philippa: “ I don’t wish to shake hands 
—yet.” 

Camp: ‘‘But we don’t meet as en- 
emies?” 

Philippa: ‘‘ We meet as—- neutrals.” 
She takes the chair lately occupied by 
heraunt. Witha faint sigh, and aslight 
shrug, Camp resumes his own. There is 
a moment’s silence, while Philippa fin- 
gers the arm of her chair, and with an 
effort governs the tremor of her hand. 
‘“Mr. Camp, I wish to tell you that I 
have been engaged before.” Her tone is 
thick with emotion, but she holds her 
voice firm. 

Camp, making a joyful start toward 
her: ‘‘Before? Then you mean that 
now—” 

Philippa: ‘*‘ Wait, please. Let—let me 
goon. Don’tmisunderstand me. I mean 
—nothing but what I say. I would have 
told you this sooner—I would have told 
you at the beginning, if I had imagined— 
But it has all been so unexpected !” 

Camp: ‘** Not to me, Philippa! I ex- 
pected it the first moment I saw you. In 
fact, I knew it.” 

Philippa: ‘*‘That makes it so much the 
worse for me. I ought to have known 
it; I can only say that I didn’t; and 
that’s saying nothing. Your letter—your 
offer—was a perfect surprise; but as soon 
as it came I was resolved that you should 
know everything. I would have come— 
don’t interrupt me, please—I would have 
come to tell you; that would have been 
the right way; but they wouldn’t let me; 
and I was forced to send for you here. I 
have made you travel a long distance—” 

Camp: ‘* It was only a few hours; and 
they’d a parlor-car on!” 

Philippa: ‘‘No matter! It was wrong. 
And now you have the full right to re- 
ject me—” 

Camp: ‘‘ Reject you? Philippa,if you’li 
let me follow you round on my knees the 
rest of my life—” 

Philippa: ‘‘I mean—I was going to 
say—-after you've heard all.” 

Camp: ‘All? Is there any more? 
You’ve told me you were engaged be- 
fore 

Philippa: ‘“‘T was wrong to say that; 
it implied that I thought myself engaged 
now.” 

Camp: ‘‘I wish you did! I shouldn't 
care for your being engaged before. Only 
be engaged now, Philippa, and—” 

Philippa: ‘‘ You don’t know all yet, 


and I can’t let you say anything till you 
do. And I can’t let you call me Philippa.” 

Camp: ‘* Miss Winton, then. I take 
back the Philippa.” 

Philippa: ** You are very good—you 
are like him in that. We were very 
young when we met—I was only seven- 
teen. I don’t tell you to excuse myself. 
But life had just begun for me, and | 
found my worldinhim. My world? My 
heaven! He had no tie to this earth ex- 
cept in me—I dragged him down as low 
as such a spirit could descend. If I am 
good in anything, he made me so.” 

Camp: ‘I think you may have had a 
hand in it, too. A little hand!” He looks 
at hers. 

Philippa, ignoring him: ‘* We were 
engaged, and we were to have been mar- 
ried, although I was so young—he was 
only six years older himself—as soon as 
he got a parish—” 

Camp : ‘‘ He was—excuse me; I don’t 
want to seem intrusive—a clergyman, 
then?” 

Philippa: **‘ Yes.” A silence follows, 
unbroken by her. 

Camp: “ Well, if that is all— But of 
course!” After a moment: ‘‘ And you 
said— You wished to say something 
more?” 

Philippa: ‘‘Yes—everything. I broke 
off the engagement. I tired of him.” 

Camp: ‘*Oh!” 

Philippa: ‘‘I was too light for any 
serious love—” 

Camp: ‘I don’t think that follows, 
necessarily. Do you mean that he bored 
you?” 

Philippa, tragically: ‘‘I tired of him. 
Yes, say bored. The time came when he 
bored me. But if I had been true, and 
high, and worthy, he would never have 
bored me. I saw that afterwards. Dis- 
tinctly.” 

Camp: ‘‘Do you mean that you— 
wanted to have it on again?” 

Philippa: *‘Oh, never! If I had, I 
could have forgiven myself. But the 
relief was too great, too disgraceful, too 
wicked. You had better know the worst 
of me. It was a perfect joy to have him 
out of the country.” 

Camp: ‘‘ He went away?” 

Philippa: *‘To India. He is a mis- 
sionary there.” 

Camp, subduing a laugh into a respect- 
ful smile: ‘‘ Well, I don’t pretend to be 
very superhuman; and I confess that if 


“IF YOU'LL LET ME FOLLCW YOU ROUND ON MY KNEES THE REST OF MY LIFE.” 


he had been where we were likely ever to 
meet him—and the world’s so small!—I 
would just as soon it had not happened. 
I suppose a man likes to be the first, 
though I really don’t know why; but if 
the other fel—the other one—is so far off, 
why, it’s practically the same as if I were 
the first.” 

Philippa: ‘‘ Do you really think so?” 

Camp: *‘ Yes, I’m quite sure of it.” 

Philippa: ‘* But if you were to meet 
him—" 

Camp: ‘Then it would be a little— 
creepy.” 

Philippa: ‘‘lam glad to hear you say 
that. I couldn't have i—honored you 
if you hadn't.” She hesitates. 

Camp: ** And was that all?” 

Philippa : ‘‘ Yes—all.” She sighs. He 
makes a movement towards her. ‘‘ No!” 

Camp, restraining himself: ‘But if 
that’s all, and I don’t mind it in the least, 
why in heaven’s name aren’t we engaged, 
Philippa?” 

Phitippa, looking steadily at him: ‘‘ Be- 
cause—because—if I could tire of him, if 


I am so fickle and variable as that, I’m 
not sure that 'm worthy of you.” 

Camp: ‘‘Oh, let me be judge of that!” 

Philippa: *‘lm not so generous as 
you—so wide-minded. If you had told 
me such a thing, I don’t believe I could 
have cared nothing for it.” 

Camp: ‘‘ Oh!” 

Philippa: ‘* No, not even if I loved 
you.” 

Camp ;: ‘‘ Even if you loved me! Don't 
you love me, Philippa?” 

Philippa: ‘*How should I know?” 

Camp: ‘* Well, if you shouldn't, who 
should? Do you feel no peculiar emotion 
towards me? If you wish a diagnosis!” 

Philippa: ‘‘I think you are charm- 
ing—” 

Camp: “ Philippa!” 

Philippa: ** Yes, from the very first I 
felt a strange fascination in your pres- 
ence. I feel it now!” He starts towards 
her. ‘‘Don’t touch me! I think—think— 
I love you. Wait! But 1 want to think it 
over. Just now lm—blinded. You seem 
very good—lI hope you’re not too good for 
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me! I'm going down to the sea-shore to 
think it all over.” 

Camp: ‘‘I koped you had thought it 
over, Philippa, by this time.” 

Philippa: ‘‘I mean your not mind- 
ing. I haven’t had time to think that 
over yet. I wish to see it in every 
light.” 

Camp: ‘‘May I go, too, and help 
you?” 

Philippa: ‘‘Avre you going to stay for 
dinner?” 

Camp: “They haven't asked me yet. 
But I dare say they will, if all goes well.” 

Philippa: ‘‘ Will you wait till I come 
back?” 

Camp: ‘‘If you won't let me come to 
meet you!” 

Philippa: ‘*You can come to meet 
me.” 

Camp: ‘‘ When—how soon?” 

Philippa: ‘‘ By-and-by. That is, if I 
make up my mind. If I want you, I'll 
put my handkerchief on the point of my 
parasol, and wave it. You'll see it over 
the bank.” 

Camp: *‘ Well.” 

Philippa, after a pause: ‘‘ We may 
never see each oiher again. Should you 
like to— Do you think me a very 
strange girl, Mr. Camp?” 

Camp: ‘‘ Bless me, no! Like all of 
them! Only in a different way.” 

Philippa: ‘**‘ Then—we may not meet 
again.” 

Camp : ‘‘Oh, don’t say that! Not, if you 
put your handkerchief on your parasol?” 

Philippa: ‘‘In that case, yes. But if 
I don’t—if I think it’s best not to—” 

Camp, eagerly: ‘‘ Yes!” 

Philippa: ‘*I shouldn't wish you to 
think I didn’t care for you—” 

Camp: ‘Oh, Philippa!” 

Philippa: ‘‘ But because I wasn’t sure 
I ought—that it was right—” 

Camp: *‘Oh!” 

Philippa: *‘ But I want you to believe 
that I do care fer you, and I’m only anx- 
ious to find out how and why—in this 
new light; and if I couldn't find out, I 
should be very, very sorry for you; sor- 
rier even than I was for myself; and I 
thought— And—and should you—should 
you like to kiss me before I go?” 

Camp, with a burst of honesty: ‘* Phi- 
lippa, I don’t know! I thought I would 
have given the world to kiss you. But 
now—” 

Philippa : **‘ Will you let me kiss you?” 


Camp: ‘‘ Oh, if it comes to that!” 

Philippa: ** Good-by, then — perhaps 
forever.” 

Camp: ‘*‘Oh, no!” 

Philippa: ‘‘It might be better so—for 
both of us.” She goes up to him, and puts 
a hand on either of his shoulders. His 
arms hang at his sides. She looks ear 
nestly into his eyes, and then she kisses 
him, and he remains standing so after she 
has left the room. 


Ill, 
MRS. WINTON, MR. CAMP. 


Mrs. Winton, flashing the sliding-doors 
apart: ‘*‘ Congratu—” 

Camp: ‘*Good heavens, Mrs. Winton! 
Have you been—” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘ Not an instant! I’ve 
been sitting most conscientiously beyond 
ear-shot, and almost perishing of my 
own virtue. I’ve just this moment come 
in from the very farthest end of the ve 
randa. What’sthe matter? Isn’t it set- 
tled?” 

Camp: ‘* Not in the least.”’ 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘ But didn’t I hear—the 
only thing I did hear?” 

Camp: ‘* You heard a kiss.” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘* And doesn’t that settle 
it?” 

Camp: ‘* Not always.” 

Mrs. Winton: ** But if you kissed her- 

Camp: “I didn’t kiss her. She kissed 
me—more shame to me!” 

Mrs. Winton: *‘Oh! Is it such a dis 
grace?” 

Camp: ‘‘ I shouldn't have thought so— 
once. But now—” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘The weight of such 
questions used to be with women; but 
now they seem to be with men. Could 
you be a little less mysterious, Mr. 
Camp?” 

Camp: “It would be difficult. Mrs. 
Winton, it seems to me that I've had a 
look into Philippa’s soul.” 

Mrs. Winton: *‘ Oh, indeed! And what 
was it like?” 

Camp: ‘‘ Heaven.” 

Mrs. Winton : ‘‘ And is that what makes 
you so dreary—not to say, paralytic? Sup- 
pose we sit down!” 

Camp, sinking into his chair again: 
‘Yes; it was rather overawing. Earth 
is gayer.” He sighs. ‘‘ The trouble with 
me is, so far as I can make out, that I 
didn’t have a glimpse of Philippa’s soul 
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on the same level. I had to look up. It’s 
given me a moral crick in the neck.” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘ Now you're beginning 
to be yourself again.” 

Camp: ‘‘That’s comparatively easy. 
The difficulty is to be somebody else; and 
that’s what I fancy Philippa has a right 
to, in my case.” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘* Why, you are a little 
dislocated! Won't you try to let me help 
you?” 

' Camp: “There isn’t anything to tell 
—if that’s what you're after.” 

Mrs. Winton: *‘I couldn’t admit it for 
worlds!” 

Camp: ‘‘She seemed to wish me to know 
that she had once been engaged to a—” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘* Yes, I supposed it was 
that. Why, she was a mere child at the 
time! But of course it flattered her van- 
ity; and she did take it very seriously— 
for a while.” 

Camp: ‘‘She broke it off because she 
got tired of him.” 

Mrs. Winton; ‘Did she tell you that? 
Yes, she got tired of him, that is the plain 
truth. But I must say he was'a man of 
very high ideals. He had a beautiful 
nature; he was noble.” 

Camp, leaning forward in pathetic en- 
treaty: ‘‘Was he so very, very noble, 
Mrs. Winton?” 

Mrs. Winton, laughing against her fan: 
‘Yes, his nobleness was of the deepest 
dye. But he wasn’t the least amusing.” 

Camp: ‘‘ You think I have a melan- 
choly advantage of him, there?” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘*Yes. He made you 
feel that there could not be such a thing 
as joking in heaven.” 

Camp: ‘‘Thank you, Mrs. Winton. 
You don’t think you're flattering me?” 

Mrs. Winton, with a cry of laughter: 
‘‘Not at all! You are exactly what Phi- 
lippa needs; and if she doesn’t— But 
what did you say when she told you of 
her engagement?” 

Camp: ‘* That it didn’t make any dif- 
ference to me.”’ 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘Surely she didn’t coin- 
plain of that?” 

Camp: ‘‘No. But it seemed to make 
a difference to her. She complained of 
that. She accused me of being too good 
for her, and she said she must go down 
to the beach and think it over. She asked 
if you had asked me to stay to dinner—”’ 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘ I have—now!” 

Camp: ‘But she seemed to think it 
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was just as well you hadn't; for she in- 
timated that she might not get back from 
the beach before I was gone. And she 
bade me a provisional farewell. I want- 
ed to go down to the beach with her, and 
help her think; but she said she would 
put her handkerchief on the point of her 
parasol and wave it over the bank if she 
needed assistance— Good heavens! She 
may be needing it, she may be waving it, 
now!” He rushes to the window, while 
Mrs. Winton falls back in her chair in 
shrieks of laughter, and he stares long 
and earnestly towards the sea. ‘‘ No. 
It’s only a four-masted schooner in the 
offing; not a handkerchief at all! And 
then she asked if she might—kiss me. I 
don’t know how I ever came to allow it.” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘ Ah, ha, ha! Ah, ha, 
ha! Really I shall die.” 

Camp, ruefully: *‘ Mrs. Winton, what 
do you suppose she did it for?” 

Mrs. Winton, wiping the tears from 
her eyes: ‘‘ For the usual reason—if it’s 
a reason. Such things used to go by fa- 
vor, I believe.” 

Camp: ‘‘I can’t flatter myself of it, in 
this case; I’m afraid Philippa is peculiar.” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘* Why, that’s what I 
said in the first place. You assented, but 
I could see you didn’t believe me.” 

Camp: ‘‘One must sometimes give 
people the benefit of a reasonable doubt. 
I didn’t believe she was so peculiar, then.” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘ And I dou’t believe 
she is, now.” 

Camp: ‘‘What do you mean?” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘I mean that Philippa 
is a girl, like all the rest of them.” 

Camp: ‘That's exactly what I said 
myself.” 

Mrs. Winton: *‘ Oh, that’s why you 
don’t believe it. But it’s true, all the 
same.” 

Camp: ‘‘ Well, I'll admit she’s a girl, 
but not like the rest of them. What do 
you think she meant? Don’t you really 
think she knew her own mind, and just 

Mrs. Winton: ‘How should a girl 
know her own mind?” 

Camp: ‘ That’s true!” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘They’re brought up 
not to know their own minds. It is sup- 
posed to be pretty, and refined, and deli 
cate. Tell me, now; should you respect 
Philippa so much if you thought she had 
known her own mind when you asked 
her to marry you?” 

Camp; ‘I don’t know—’ 
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Mrs. Winton: ‘‘ There, you see!” 

Camp: ‘‘ But Philippa being what she 
is, what should you do if you were in my 
place? What should you do now?” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘I shouldn’t let her 
wave her handkerchief a great while un- 
seen.” 

Camp: ‘Oh, do you think—” He 
rushes frantically to the window, and 
peers out. After a moment, with a deep 
sigh: ‘‘No; it’s still the four-masted 
schooner.” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘ Nothing else in sight?” 

Camp: ‘‘Nothing but Winton. He’s 
coming up the road towards the gate.” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘* Oh, that’s nice. He'll 
be so glad to see you.” 

Camp: ‘‘ Will he? It’s awfully good 
of him. Still—do you know, Mrs. Win- 
ton?—I don’t feel exactly like meeting 
company.” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘So glad you don’t 
make a stranger of me, Mr. Camp.” 

Camp: ‘Oh, you’re different. Win- 
ton’s a man, don’t you know. I can't 
help feeling that I’m in a very tender and 
precarious condition, till this affair is de- 
cided, and Winton might jar upon me. 
You understand?” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘ lve nodoubt Mr. Win- 
ton will, when [tell him. I’m not a man, 
myself.” 

Camp: ‘* You're better.” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘ Oh, I know that!” 

Camp: ‘And if you don’t mind, I'll 
just slip out of the side door on to the 
veranda, here, and fetch a compass round 
about your shrubbery, and get away with- 
out meeting Winton, just now.” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘* How delightful! Why, 
it’s quite like something improper!” 

Camp: “ Yes, isn’t it? And it’s so per- 
fectly innocent, too. If Winton asks af- 
ter me, you might say I’ve just gone down 
towards the beach to look at the shipping. 
I want to keep: n eye on that four-masted 
schooner, you know.” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘ Yes, there’s no telling 
what moment it may turn into a handker- 
chief on a parasol.” 

Camp: ‘‘That is my idea. And you 
really think there’s a chance?” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘ A fighting chance.” 

Camp: *‘ Oh, bless you, bless you!” He 
slips out through the sliding-doors, kissing 
hishandtoher. ‘‘ One gets into the habit 
of these things, really. But it’s only my 
hand, Mrs. Winton.” He pulls the doors 
to while Mrs. Winton sinks back into her 


chair in another fit of laughter. While 
she still has her handkerchief to her eyes, 
Winton enters in jacket and knicker 
bockers, with the dust of a long ramble 
upon him. He stands looking at her « 
moment before he speaks. 


IV. 
MRS. WINTON, MR. WINTON. 


Winton: ‘‘Wasn’t that Camp I saw 
going out of the side gate?” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘Yes, poor fellow; he 
was in hopes you wouldn’t see him.” 

Winton : ‘‘ Poor fellow? Isn’t Philip 
pa going to have him?” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘She’s gone down to 
the beach to find out.” 

Winton: ‘* And he’s going to help her 
look?” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘* Not unless he sees her 
wave her handkerchief on the point of 
her parasol.” 

Winton : ‘‘Oh, that’s the arrangement, 
is it?’ He sits down in the chair that 
Camp has lately occupied, and stretches 
his legs out with a groan of fatigue, push- 
ing his hands into his pockets. 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘ Philippa was sure to 
have some arrangement, and that’s the 
one in the present case.” 

Winton: *‘ Well, I suppose she has a 
right to think it over, and to think it over 
more than once, if shechooses. I’ve often 
felt that if I were to receive an offer of 
marriage, even after a woman had been 
courting me the better part of a summer, 
I should want a good deal of time to think 
it over. I couldn’t decide at once. I 
should want to view her in the new light 
of a fiancée before I accepted her.” 

Mrs. Winton : ‘It seems to be a fam- 
ily trait, the inability to decide upon an 
offer of marriage.” 

Winton: ‘‘I should be glad to think I 
took after Philippa in anything. But 
really, [ don’t see how you women ever 
make up your minds. How did you make 
up your mind, Bessie, for example?” 

Mrs. Winton; ‘‘T shouldn't call it ex- 
actly a mental operation, now. Besides, 
it was too long ago.” 

Winton: ‘It was a good while. But 
it rather freshens up those associations to 
have something of the kind going on in 
the house. Is Camp very much annoyed 
by the suspense?” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘ Not annoyed, I should 
say, so much as awed—he thinks he is 
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awed. You had better know all about it, 
Frederick. It’s been very peculiar.” 


Winton: ‘‘ Ah, Philippa is peculiar. 
Was that what you had been crying about 
when I came in?” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘“‘It’s what I'd been 
laughing about.” She begins laughing 
again, and continues to laugh. 

Winton: ‘‘ It seems to have been very 
like Philippa.” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘It was more like her 
than anything that’s happened yet. It’s 
Philippa gone farther.” 

Winton: ‘‘I didn’t know Philippa 
could go any farther. But I should like 
to hear how. Only, if it’s practicable, I 
wish you wouldn't make light of her, or 
rather of it. After all, Philippa is—Phi- 
lippa.” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘ I willtry to spare you. 
[ didn’t understand why she wanted to 
have him down here, for I thought she 
could make up her mind about him just 
as well at a distance; but as soon as he 
appeared, I found out. She wished to tell 
him of her former engagement, and then, 
as nearly as I could make out, let him 
take her or leave her.” 

Winton: ‘‘4h, don’t put it in that 
way {” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘That’s the way it was 
and that’s the way I must put it. I plead- 
ed with her not to be so foolish; I told 
her that it couldn’t possibly make any 
difference to him; that it would be ex- 
tremely awkward, and might be offensive ; 
that she could tell him after they were 
engaged; but nothing would do but she 
must tell him now. She wouldn’t even 
let me tell him, and put it in the right 
light. The most she would let me do was 
to go down and prepare him for it, after 
we had kept him waiting fifteen minutes; 
and she wouldn’t let me say more than 
that there was something she wished to 
tell him.” 

Winton: ‘‘ That was hard on you, Bes- 
sie. Did you keep your word?” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘*‘Of course I kept my 
word. I am not a man. He entered 
into the spirit of it at once, and was in 
the right mood, at least, for her revela- 
tion. He wasn’t afraid because she was 
going to tell him something, but he 
thought she might be going to ask him 
something.” 

Winton: ‘‘ That might have been more 
embarrassing.” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘* But I reassured him 
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on that point, and, as a matter of fact. 
she didn’t ask him anything whatever. 
She simply told him about her engage- 
ment, and he told her, of course, that 
it didn’t make the slightest difference. 
But it seems that didn’t satisfy her, and 
she insisted that she must 20 away 
and think it over. He naturally wished 
to go with her, but she forbade him, and 
said that if she wanted him she would 
wave her handkerchief on the point of 
her p-p-parasol.”” Mrs. Winton breaks 
down laughing. ‘‘And then —then 
when he consented to that, she offered in 
view of their not—not meeting again, and 
as a slight token of her regret, to—to— 
k-k-k-iss him, and she did actually kiss 
him!” She hides her face in her hand- 
kerchief, and bows herself forward in a 
paroxysm of laughter. 

Winton: ** Were you by?” 

Mrs. Winton: *‘By? No! Of course 
not! I was by as far as hearing the kiss 
was concerned, for I was just coming 
back to them when it—happened.” 

Winton, after a moment of frowning 
silence: ‘‘Sometimes I think Philippa is 
a fool.” 

Mrs. Winton, recovering herself, with 
seriousness: *‘ J don’t think she’s a fool. 
I think she knows very well what she’s 
about.” 

Winton: ‘‘ What do you mean?” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘It would be no use 
to say. You wouldn't understand, and 
you're so silly about the girl that you 
would take it the wrong way. You never 
can understand that women can’t go about 
things as men do, and you think if they 
use a little finesse with themselves, they 
are doing something criminal and false.” 

Winton : **‘ What do you mean by using 
finesse with themselves ?” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘I said you wouldn't 
understand.” She follows him with laugh- 
ing eyes, still wet with tears, as he rises 
and walks up and down the room. ‘‘ Wo- 
men not only have to hoodwink men; 
they have to hoodwink themselves too. 
A girl—such a girl as Philippa—enjoys 
putting herself through her paces before 

a man; she likes to exploit her emotions, 
and see how he takes it; though she may 
not know it!” 

Winton: ‘‘I believe women think 
worse of women than men do.” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘ Oh, that may be.” 

Winton: ‘* But in this case your subtle- 
ty has deceived you. I would stake my 
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life that Philippa meant no more by what 
she did than pity for the man. He hap- 
pens to be a pretty decent fellow—as men 
go. If he were like the carrion some 
men are, I think I should go after him 
and—bury him.” He stops before his 
wife, and looks down furiously into her 
face. 

Mrs. 
dear!” 

Winton: ‘‘ Don’t laugh, then? 
shame to laugh.” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘ At such a fool as Phi- 
lippa? Really, you’re all alike, you men! 
Mr. Camp wouldn't let me laugh, either, 
at first. Why shouldn’t women be all 
alike too? At any rate, whatever Phi- 
lippa fancies, I hope you can see that she’s 
committed.” 

Winton: ‘*‘ How, committed?” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘ Young ladies don’t go 
a out kissing young men without giving 
them a well-founded expectation that 
they are going to marry them, and if I 
were Mr. Camp I should not wait for a 
handkerchief on the point of a parasol. 
I should go down to the beach, and do a 
little of the thinking myself.” 

Winton: *‘ Camp won't.” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘ No; he is peculiar too. 
There is a pair of them. I shouldn’t have 
thought it of him. Outside of my own 
family, no one has made me feel so much 
like a reprobate. He wasn’t so abrupt as 
you are, my dear, but he-was quite as se- 
vere in his way. Really, it makes one 
wish to talk the matter over with a hu- 
man being or two.” 

Winton: ‘‘Did you ask Camp to stay 
to dinner?” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘ Provisionally, I did. 
Everything has to be done provisionally 
in this house, till Philippa has thought it 
over. If she comes to an unfavorable 
conclusion, I don’t suppose Mr. Camp 
would wish to stay.” 

Winton: ‘*I suppose not. 
up and take a little of the dust off. Why, 
Philippa!” He starts back from the door, 
which he was about to lay his hand upon, 
when it opens, and Philippa enters from 
the hall. 


Winton: ‘‘ Don’t bury me, my 
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Philippa, to her uncle: “ Mr. Camp— 
where is he?” 

Winton: ‘‘I haven’t seen him, Philip- 
pa—” 
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Mrs. Winton: ‘‘ How long did you ex- 
pect him to wait? He’s gone—”’ 

Philippa, with a start, turning to her 
aunt: ‘‘Gone ?” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘*‘ Ah, I see you would 
have been sorry! He’s gone to look af 
ter a four-masted schooner that he saw 
in the offing. He hadn’t the courage to 
look after a handkerchief on the point of 
a parasol.” 

Philippa: “I knew you would make 
him tell you. Well, I don’t care!” In 
proof of her indifference the tears come 
into her eyes, and her chin trembles. She 
controls herself in turning again to her 
uncle. ‘‘I don’t know whether I have 
done exactly right, Uncle Fred. Aunt 
Elizabeth, might I see Uncle Frederick 
alone? I wish to ask him something.” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘ By all means! I seem 
to be turned out of the room on all ocea- 
sions. You won’t mind my listening at 
the key-hole?”’ She looks back laughing 
from the door, before she disappears. 


7 
PHILIPPA, WINTON. 


Philippa, with the severity of looking 
at her aunt still in her eyes: ‘‘ Why does 
she think it is such a laughing matter?” 

Winton: ‘‘I rather think she regards 
you as the laughing matter, Philippa.” 

Philippa: ‘* Do you?” 

Winton: ‘‘No; we're of the same fam- 
ily, Philippa, and that’s more than being 
of the same sex, as far as understanding 
each other goes.” 

Philippa: ** Ah, if it were only you, 
Uncle Fred, that I had to talk with!” 
After a moment’s pause: ‘‘ Uncle Fred, 
what sort of man is Mr. Camp!” 

Winton : ‘* Bless my soul! How should 
I know? He’s what you see, I suppose: 
he’s amiable,—and kind,—and amusing. 
I think he’s an uncommonly clever fel- 
low. He’s sure to get on. He works 
hard at his lawing. Every one likes him, 
I believe; at any rate, I never heard any 
one say a word against him.” 

Philippa: ‘‘ Yes, but what is he, real- 
ly? What is his life?” 

Winton: ‘‘ His life? 
another man’s life 
knowing my own!” 

Philippa: ‘*‘And oughta girl to marry 
a man whose life she doesn’t know, and 
make it her life,as she must if she truly 
loves him?” 


Who knows what 
is? I shrink from 
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Winton: ‘‘ No, my child, I don’t think 
she ought. But, as a general thing, I 
should say-she had to. She’s no worse 
off than he is, though.” 

Philippa: ‘* Yes she is, if she has told 
him everything, and he has told her no- 
thing.” 

Winton: ‘* Ah, in that case, yes.” 

Philippa, with tears: ‘* Uncle, why are 
you so cold, so hard with me? You say 
you understand me: do you blame me 
for anything?” 

Winton: ‘* Well, no, not blame; that 
isn’t the word. But you’re very impul- 
sive, Philippa, and impulse—is always li- 
able to misinterpretation.” 

Philippa: ‘‘I know what you mean; 
Aunt Bessie has been telling you, and 
laughing at me. Put it was not an im- 
pulse; it was a decision.” 

Winton: *‘Ob! Now I don’t under- 
stand, I believe.” 

Philippa: ‘‘ No, in this case it isn’t 
sufficient to be of the same family. But 
my mother, if she were alive, would un- 
derstand, and she wouldn't keep me from 
opening my heart to her.” 

Winton: ‘‘Open your heart to me, 
Philippa! I shall listen with all the sym- 
pathy in the world. You know that I 
have always encouraged you to think for 
yourself, and act for yourself. I don’t 
believe in the Chinese foot- binding of 
women, physically or psychically. Llike 
your notions, and I will stand by you. 
Now go on and tell me whatever you 
wish.” 

Philippa: ‘‘No, I can’t, now. The 
time is past. I shall have to think fot 
myself, and act for myself.” 

Winton,: *‘ And you're sure you're not 
cold and hard with me, now?” 

Philipna: ‘‘No, no, Uncle Fred. But 
you understand how a thing can be pos- 
sible one instant, and impossible the next. 
You can understand that, can’t you?” 

Winton: ‘‘I can understand how it 
ean be so with you, Philippa. It may 
be queer, what you do; but it won't be 
wrong. Act for yourself, and if you 
need any standing’- by, let me do it for 
you,” 

Philippa, a little absently, a little rue- 
fully, as she goes out: ‘‘Thank you, Un- 
cle Fred.”” Winton remains looking anx- 
iously after her, and then begins walking 
meditatively up and down. A tap at the 
sliding-doors arrests him. They open, and 
Mrs. Winton peers in. 
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VII. 
MRS. WINTON, WINTON. 


Mrs. Winton: ‘* Merely to say that 
Mr. Camp is coming up the road toward 
the house. Oh, you’re alone!” She 
comes in, and shuts the doors behind 
her. ‘* Well?” 

Winton, briefly: ‘‘She says it was a 
decision, and not an impulse.” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘* Her fond farewell?” 

Winton : ** Yes—or fond au revoir. | 
suppose she meant that. It wasn’t put 
into words.” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘I thought so, from the 
beginning. A girl is always a girl, even 
when she’s a Philippa.” 

Winton: ** What do you mean?” 

Mrs. Winton: **You will see. But 
I'll go on duty now, and relieve you. I'll 
see Mr. Camp.”’ 

Winton: **Not at all. I’m going to 
see Camp, myself. I want to talk with 
him.” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘ Well, you mustn't. 
He doesn’t want to see you. He went 
away to avoid seeing you. He said he 
was in a very tender condition, and if 
you jarred upon him, it might be fatal.” 

Winton: *‘I guess Camp will have to 
take the risk. I’m in a very tender con- 
dition myself, and I’m in danger too, and 
I'll have to risk it. But I don’t believe 
we shall hurt each other, and I believe we 
shall help Philippa.” 

Mrs. Winton: *‘ Are you going to give 
her away?” 

Winton: ‘‘ Give her away?” 

Mrs. Winton : *‘ Give him a hint—tell 
him it was a decision?” 

Winton: ‘*‘ Certainly not. I’m not sure 
that it was a decision—in that sense of the 
term. She meant that it was deliberate.” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘ Stuff!” 

Winton: *‘ As muchas you please. But 
if there’s to be any giving away, it’s Camp 
who's got to do it.” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘*‘ Very well, then, I hope 
there won't be any throwing away, ei- 
ther. Mr. Camp is one chance in a thou- 
sand.” 

Winton: ‘So is Philippa—in a mill- 
ion.” 

Mrs. Winton: *‘I- hope you'll make 
him think so. But I wash my hands of 
it.” There is a ring at the door, and Mrs. 
Winton prepares to make her escape; but 
she launches a Parthian arrow at her hus- 
band over her shoulder as she flies: ‘‘ And 
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don’t flatter yourself that you understand 
Philippa, or that you are helping her when 
you are helping her to do what she wants, 
or that you are even pleasing her. That 
is all.” 
VIIL. 
CAMP, WINTON, 


Winton, shaking hands with Camp: 
‘* Ah, glad to see you,Camp. Iknowall 
about it,and I am not going to jar upon 
you if I can avoid it.” 

Camp: *‘ Then Mrs. Winton—” 

Winton: ‘‘Has told me. So has Phi- 
lippa, for that matter.” 

Camp: ‘‘ And their stories agree?” 

Winton: ‘‘ Wonderfully, as far as the 
facts are concerned.” 

Camp: ‘‘ That’s a good deal. I wish 
you could say as much for their opin- 
ions. I didn’t find Miss Winton on the 
beach.” 

Winton: ‘‘ No; she had come up here. 
I fancy, to find you.” 

Camp: ‘Do you mean it?” 

Winton: ‘*‘ Yes; she wishes to see you 
again.” 

Camp: “‘Oh!” After a moment. 
‘“Would you allow yourself to become 
the sport of reviving hopes for that rea- 
son?” 

Winton: ‘* Well, I don’t know really. 
It seems to me that the thing depends 
very much upon yourself—what you are. 
Camp, what are you? What sort of fel- 
low?” 

Camp: ‘Bless me, how should I 
know?” 

Winton: ‘Of course. But are you 
frank? Are you capable of being frank?” 

Camp: ‘‘ It’s difficult.” 

Winton: ‘* But not impossible?” 

Camp: ‘If there were something to 
be gained by it—” 

Winton: ‘‘ Philippa’s to be gained by 
it. And to tell you the truth, I don’t be- 
lieve she’s to be gained by anything else. 
And it must be the real thing.” 

Camp: ‘The real thing? And you 
don’t call that jarring? How far must 
it go?” 

Winton: ‘‘ All lengths, I should say. 
If you were not entirely frank, and she 
found it out afterwards, I should say it 
might be unpleasant.” 

Camp: ‘‘ And if she found everything 
out at once, that might be unpleasant 
too!” 

Winton: ‘It’s a risk you’ve got to 


se 


take, my dear fellow. It’s quite worth 
while, it seems to me. Philippa’s worth 
while.” 

Camp, thoughtfully: ‘‘ Ah, there can’t 
be two minds about that—in me, at least 
Have you any idea what she is going to 
want me to be frank about?” : 

Winton: ‘I have a general idea, yes.” 

Camp : ‘‘ But you don’t feel authorized 
to impart it?” 

Winton: ‘I think she would prefer 
to impart it—that is, she would think it 
better. And I wish to stand by Philippa. 
I know she’s queer, but I think she’s 
generally right. She’s noble, and she’s 
high-minded. I won’t say any more; 
I’m* not sure I ought to have said so 
much. But we all like you, and | 
couldn’t help wishing you luck. The 
affair is in your own hands. If you 
don’t feel equal to it, why I really think 
you had better go away.” 

Camp: ‘‘Go away?” 

Winton: ‘*‘ Yes: what is the use of see- 
ing her again? I could make it right 
with her—that is, I could account for 
your going away.” 

Camp: ‘‘I don’t think I shall go away, 
Mr. Winton.” 

Winton: ‘‘I hoped you wouldn’t; but 
I thought I would give you the chance. 
I will send her to you. She wishes to 
have some serious talk with you.” 

Camp: ‘‘Oh! At once?” 

Winton: ‘‘Why, hadn’t you better 
have it over?” 

Camp: ‘‘If it were well over, yes. 
But if one is dead, it is for such a long 
time! Well!” 

Winton, wringing his hand: “ All right, 
then. Courage—and candor!” 

Camp: ‘‘Tll try to have the candor, 
even if I haven’t the courage.” 

Winton: ‘‘I’m not sure but Philippa 
would prefer that.” He leaves Camp 
sunk in a kind of daze, in the chair he has 
mechanically taken at the corner of the 
table, his elbow leant upon it, and his 
head resting on his hand. He starts to 
his feet at the light approach of Philip- 
pa, who glides in at the door which her 
uncle has left ajar. 





IX. 
PHILIPPA, CAMP. 


Camp: ‘‘I—I beg your pardon. I— 
didn’t notice you—at first. Perhaps I 
oughtn’t to be here, but—Mr. Winton said 
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there was something you wished to say 
to me—”’ 

Philippa: ‘Sit down, Mr. Camp. I 
hoped there was something you wished 
to say tome.” She sits down at the cor- 
ner of the table farthest from him. 

Camp: ‘* About—” 

Philippa, gently: “* Yourself.” 

Camp: *‘Do you think there’s any- 
thing I could say to my advantage?” 
Philippa: ‘‘You mustn't joke’ 

very serious,” 

Camp: ‘‘SoamI. IfI don’t seem so, I 
assure you it isn’t because I don’t feel so. 
Seriously, I will tell you anything you ask.” 

Philippa: ‘‘Must I ask? I hoped, 
down there by the sea, that if we met 
again you would have thought there was 
thing you would tell me without 
asking. Why were you so indifferent 
when I told you that I had been en- 
gaged?” 

Camp: ‘* Why ? 
care.” 

Philippa: ‘‘That is what I under- 
stood when you said a man always liked 
to be the first. And it doesn’t all of it 
suggest anything?” 

Camp : ‘‘ Well, I can’t say—” 

Philippa : ‘‘ Then I will ask you some- 
thing. Were you ever in love, before?” 
He hesitates. ‘‘I told you J had been!” 

Camp: ‘‘ Why, of course! One is al- 
ways more or less in love. That is, not 
dangerously, but provisionally, potential- 
ly. People take one’s fancy; and it’s 
over in a day—or a week—or a summer. 
You can’t govern your fancy. But it 
doesn’t really mean anything. I suppose 
there’s a certain amount of flirtation has 
to go on.”’ 

Philippa: ‘‘ Yes. Should you like to 
think of my flirting with some one for a 
day, a week, a summer?” 

Camp: ‘‘ Well, no. And I 
agine it. But with a man, you 
that sort of thing is different.” 

Philippa : ‘‘ You mean that you flirt 
with other men?” 

Camp: ‘‘No, I didn’t mean that, ex- 
actly.” 

Philippa: ‘‘Oh, then you flirt with 
women. Do you respect the women you 
flirt with?” 

Camp: ‘‘ It isn’t a question of respect. 
It’s— Well, then, no! One doesn’t re- 
spect them! But still, I can’t think there’s 
so great harm in it. That is— Yes, it 
isn’t the thing, quite. No, you can’t say 
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you respect the woman you flirt with 
But it’s even, as far as that goes. 
doesn’t respect you, either. Why, Phi 
lippa—I beg your pardon 

Philippa: *‘* Oh, call 
What difference does it 
call you Leonard.” 

Camp: ‘ Will you?” 

Philippa: ‘‘Since you say you don't 
respect the women you flirt with, you 
can’t mind what I do.” ' 

Camp: ‘‘ Well, I don’t see the rela 
tion, exactly.” 

Philippa: ‘‘No, not now. And you 
say they never came to anything, the 
flirtations?” 

Camp : ‘‘ No-o-o--except—once. Phi 
lippa, 1 was once engaged before, too. 
The thing is so perfectly dead and gone, 
that I can hardly believe in it. She was 
an abominable flirt.” 

Philippa: ‘‘Is that what she says of 
you?” 

Camp,reproachfully: ‘‘ Philippa!’ Af 
tera moment’s reflection: ‘‘ I don'c blame 
her altogether. I was to blame, too. 
Yes, I think I was quite as much to blame 
as she was. These things are not done 
from one side only. But—I was very 
much in love with her at last. Ill say 
that for myself. It’s about the only 
thing I can say.” 

Philippa,closing her eyes to a fine line, 
as if trying to see the affair critically: 
‘‘The same kind of love that you feel— 
that you say you feel—-for me?” 

Camp: ‘*‘Well—” He stops, and then 
with a burst: ‘‘I might distinguish, but 
I was certainly in love with her. It’s 
the only saving grace about it.” 

Philippa, as before: ‘‘ But you didn’t 
respect her?” 

Camp: ‘‘I loved her. There's 
question of anything else in it.” 

Philippa: ‘‘ There is with a woman. 
Do you think she would have liked to 
know that you loved her without respect- 
ing her?” 

Camp : ‘‘I don’t believe she would have 
minded.” He takes out his handkerchief 
and mops his forehead. He rises and 
looks out of the window. Then he comes 
back, and faces her standing. She re- 
mains seated, playing with the leaves of 
the bock half open on the table. There 
is a silence. 

Philippa : ‘1s she living?” 

Camp: *‘ Yes, she’s living.” 

Philippa: ‘** Where ?” 
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Camp: ‘In New York.” Philippa 
remains with downcast eyes, turning the 
leaves of the book with the fingers of one 
hand. ‘‘ But she’s married, and has two 
or three children. It’s all as if it never 
had been. You need never know her—- 
you wouldn't be likely to meet her—” 

Philippa, opening her eyes and look- 
ing up at him: ‘‘ Had you meant to tell 
me about your engagement?” 

Camp, anxiously: ‘* Yes, certainly—” 

Philippa: ‘* When?” 

Camp: ‘‘I don’t know. I wished to 
tell you at once—’ 

Philippa: ‘* Before I told you?” 

Camp: ‘‘I thought it would do any 
time. I didn’t see it very seriously. And 
then, when I found how seriously you 
looked at it in your own case, I couldn't 
—at once.” With a deep breath: ‘I 
think that’s the truth of the matter.” 

Philippa: ** After we were engaged, 
and I couldn't break with you, or when 
we were married, and I couldn’t help my- 
self, you meant to tell me.” 

Camp: ‘‘Well—” He stops. 

Philippa: *‘ And if I hadn't told you 
till then, what would you have thought 
of me?” 

Camp: *‘ Thought of you?” 

Philippa : *‘Shouldn’t you have blamed 
me?” 

Camp, after a pause, desperately: ‘‘ Yes; 
I should have blamed you. But in my 
own case, I don’t believe, honestly, that 
I thought so far as that. My hopes were 
not so confident—” 

Philippa, looking down again as be- 
fore: ‘‘ When I kissed you, I meant to 
marry you—” 

Camp: ‘* Ah, Philippa!” 

Philippa: ‘‘ I only wanted to go away 
and think. If you had come after me to 
the beach—” 

Camp: ‘‘I didn’t dare, after you for- 
bademe. If I could only have imagined— 
Surely you don’t blame me for that!” 

Philippa: *‘Oh, no! I don’t blame 
you for anything.” Jumping to her feet, 
and flinging the book across the room: 
‘*That is all, Mr.Camp: you can go, now.” 

Camp: ‘‘ No, now I can’t go, Miss 
Winton.” He has risen, too. 

Philippa: “Then, I will go.” She 
dashes out of the room, but almost imme- 
diately returns. ‘‘May I ask why you 
can't go, when I wish you to?” 

Camp: ‘‘How can I go when you are 
feeling that you liave been unjust to me?” 


Philippa: ‘“‘I unjust? How unjust?” 

Camp: *‘ I will leave you tosay. Or 
now, if you like, I will go away without 
troubling you to say, for I see that you 
have the feeling.” 

Philippa: ** This is trifling.” 

Camp: ‘‘Do you think I am trifling 
with you?” ' 

Philippa: ‘‘ No.” After a momeni: 

But if you were not trifling, you would 
tell me how you think I have been un 
just to you.” 

Camp: ‘*‘ No, you know I wouldn't. I 
couldn’t.” They stand looking at each 
other for an appreciable time before Phi- 
lippa speaks. 

Philippa: ‘‘ The worst thing was your 
confessing you might not have told me 
until after we were married.” 

Camp: ‘‘ There’s something worse than 
that. I would have very gladly never told 
you. I’m not proud of it.” 

Philippa: ‘Oh, don’t think you can 
move me by owning the truth!” 

Camp: ‘‘I don’t. I saw that the truth 
didn’t move you before. 3ut I’m not 
anxious to move you. I’m not on trial 
now.” 

Philippa: “I aw not on trial, either 
Your accusation doesn’t put me on trial.’ 

Camp: ‘* My accusation?” 

Philippa: *‘I know what you mean. 
That I had no right to make you speak 
of yourself. But I had.” 

Camp: ‘‘ Yes—in a certain case.” 

Philippa: ‘*1 should despise myself if 
I pretended not to know what you mean. 
You mean that if I didn’t intend to for- 
give you, no matter what you said, I had 
no right to make you speak. Is that what 
you mean?” Camp makes as if to speak, 
but does not speak. ‘‘I know that you 
could say I had encouraged you, and that 
when I began to feel myseif caring for 
you, I ought to have tried to find out 
what sort of person you were. But how 
could I do thai Of course you will say 
that you couldn’t tell me at the start—” 

Camp : ‘‘I don’t know that I shall say 
that—or anything. My trial’s over. I've 
been condemned Pnd executed.” 

Philippa: *‘ Who condemned you?” 

Camp: ‘* You told me I might go.” 

Philippa: ‘‘ And you didn’t go. So 
it’s the same as if you hadn’t been con- 
demned.” She waits a moment as if for 
him to answer. ‘' Then if everything is 
at an end, and you have no more to say, I 
don’t see why we should continue the 


A PREVIOUS 


conversation.” She goes out, but comes 
back at once. ‘‘I suppose you will think 
that I got you down here to trap you, 
and humiliate you, and then cast you off.” 

Camp: ‘‘I might be base enough to 
think that, but not base enough to think 
it of yeu, Philippa.” 

Philippa: ‘‘Oh! And you think that 
my telling you of my own engagement 
was simply a ruse to get you to tell me 
of yours?” 

Camp: ‘‘I don’t think even that.” 

Philippa: ‘‘You know that I never 
dreamed of asking you anything about 
yourself; and I went down to the beach 
admiring your magnanimity, and all at 
once it occurred to me that you had some 
good reason for it., I dare say you blame 
me for suspecting you, although you were 
guilty.” 

Camp: ‘I’ve told you I don’t blame 
you for anything.” 

Philippa: ‘‘It’s all very well to say 
that.” She stops, with a dazed air. ‘‘I 
know what makes you despise me. It 
was my kissing you.” 

Camp: “ Philippa, will you believe one 
thing I say? I hold that kiss sacred. It 


came from your angelic goodness of heart 
from your—” 
Philippa; *‘ Oh, it’s too late, it’s too 


late! Isuppose you think I hurried back 
to make sure of you, because I had kissed 
you, when—when the sight of you would 
be a perpetual reminder of it.” 

Camp: ‘*‘My imagination doesn’t rise 
to such heights as that.” 

Philippa: ‘‘Then, what is it you ac- 
cuse me of?” 

Camp: ‘“ Nothing.” 

Philippa, aftera moment: ‘‘ You—you 
are very generous.” 

Camp: ‘‘Ah, even your saying that 
doesn’t make me believe it; and I should 
like very much to go away believing 
something to my credit. Come, Philip- 
pa! I told you the worst I know about 
my past. I’ve tried to be honest, and.I 
think I’ve succeeded pretty well, though 
it isn’t easy for me. I know I’ve made 
myself thoroughly detestable in the at- 
tempt. I wish you’d say, before I go, 
that yeu think I’ve been honest with 
you. Will you?” 

Philippa: ‘‘I think you've been hon- 
est.” 

Camp: “Thank you. Before I go I 
wish to ask you something else. Do you 
think you've been honest?” 
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Philippa: “1?” 

Camp: ‘‘Oh, you've been honest 
enough with me-—terribly honest. You've 
told me, if not just in so many words, that 
you think I meant to act a base and cow- 
ardly part—” 

Philippa: ‘*‘ No—” 

Camp: ‘‘ You’ve made me feel that you 
do. And you have made me feel that 
there must be something very squalid in 
me if I could flirt with a woman and be 
come engaged to her when I didn’t re- 
spect her; and I haven't even th: 
consolation of thinking that I broke with 
her. She broke with me, or else I should 
have married her.” 

Philippa : ‘1 don’t think that is bad.” 

Camp: ‘‘ Ah, now you are beginning 
to be honest—honest with yourself; and 
that’s what I wished you to be. IJ’m not 
worth your honesty, but you are. And 
now, tell me! Don’t you think that to 
insist upon our having lived up to each 
other’s ideals before we knew each other 
would be something a little unreal, a lit- 
tle factitious, a little affect—” 

Philippa: ‘Mr. Camp!” 

Camp: ‘‘Oh, I've had glimpses, vi- 
sions, during this bad quarter of an hour, 
of possibilities of character— aduet— 
that I never dreamt of before. I’ve im- 
agined going through life worthily, be- 
cause you wished it. My ideals have 
been lower than yours; I'm ashamed of 
it, ’m glad of it, for I like to look up to 
you. But don’t you think that for you 
to demand that they should have been 
the same before I had your example, 
would be something you fancied you 
ought to do, rather than felt you ought 
to do--would be a bit of pose?” 

Philippa: ‘‘Pose! Now, now I see 
that you do despise me, and that you 
have, all along! But you know that I 
abhor pose more than anything, and that 
rather—-rather than have you believe I 
was capable of it, I would have you think 
I had never cared at all for your-—being 
engaged before!” Then, with a start. 
realizing what she has said, ‘‘ That is, | 
don’t mean—I mean—I mean—” 

Camp: ‘‘I know what you mean, Phi- 
lippa; and don’t be afraid that I shall 
presume upon what you've merely said. 
I'm going, now; I won’t trouble you any 
longer, but I shall always remember just 
how you looked, standing there by that 
table, with your head down, and yovr 
hand hanging at your side, and I shall 
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wish—I shall wish—I had asked you to 
let me take your hand!” Without lift- 
ing her head, she puts her hand out to 
him. ‘“‘Ah! Thank— Philippa—Philip- 
pa, may I kiss—your hand?” 

Philippa, faintly: ‘* Yes.” 

Camp, stooping at her side, and lifting 
her hand to his lips: ‘*Good-by, Philip- 
pa.” He offers to release her hand, but 
she clings mechanically to his. 

Philippa: ‘‘T have made you say you 
were ashamed—” 

Camp: ‘‘ You've made me tell the 
truth.” 

Philippa: *‘ The worst?” 

Camp: “I can’t think of anything 
worse.” 

Philippa: ‘‘Thank you. I only wish- 
ed to know the worst. And you're not 
going away hating me?” 

Camp: ‘*‘No; loving you more than 
ever!” 

Philippa, with her face turned to him, 
and her eyes averted: ‘‘ Why—what are 
you—going for?” 

Camp: ‘Philippa!’ He, throws his 
arms about her, and clasps her to him. 
She suddenly frees herself. 

Philippa: ‘‘I left my parasol! I left 
it on the beach. And my handkerchief.” 

Camp: ‘‘ Was it tied on the point of it?” 

Philippa: ‘‘T tied it on, going down.” 

Camp: ‘‘Oh!” He offers to seize her 
in his arms again, but she escapes to the 
door, which she opens. 

Philippa, calling up the stairs: ‘* Aunt 
Elizabeth! Uncle Fred!” They are heard 
instantly descending the stairs, and they 
appear at the door with surprising prompt- 
ness. 

X. 
MRS. WINTON, WINTON, PHILIPPA, CAMP. 


Mrs. Winton : *‘ Well, Philippa?” 
Camp: ‘‘Oh, nothing! Philippa left 





her parasol on the beach, and we are go 
ing to look for it.” 

Philippa: ‘“‘1 thought I would tel] 
you that Mr. Camp—Leonard—will stay 
to dinner.” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘Oh, I’m so glad—” 

Camp: ** Yes, we'll be back before din 
ner.” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘* Don’t hurry !” 

Winton, to Philippa: ‘* You don’t look 
as if you were very anxious about you 
parasol, Philippa.” 

Philippa, dropping her eyes: ‘‘ Oh no 
It’s the handkerchief on it.” 

Mrs. Winton, to Camp: ‘‘ Then it wasn’t 
the four-masted schooner, after all?” 

Camp: ‘‘ Why, not altogether. But 
we can’t say, you see, till we've found 
the parasol.” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘* Oh, you're waiting for 
that. Well, you can’t be too cautious.” 

Camp: ‘‘ No, but as soon as we find 
it, we'll wave it over the top of the bank. 
That is, Philippa will.” He looks round. 
‘**But where is Philippa?’ She has, in 
fact, slipped out of the room. 

Mrs. Winton, going to the window 
‘‘She’s running down toward the beach. 
Hadn't you better follow her this time, Mr. 
Camp?” She turns to find that Camp has 
vanished too, and that she is alone with 
her husband. 


XI. 
MRS. WINTON, WINTON. 


Winton: ‘* Well?” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘* Well, that’s over.” 

Winton : ‘* Did we find it so?” 

Mrs. Winton: *‘ At any rate, you can 
see that it’s a thorough reconciliation.” 

Winton: ‘‘ Yes, it’s evidently a recon 
ciliation.” After a moment: ‘‘I’m not d 
sure it’s a solution.” 

Mrs. Winton: ‘‘If we can’t have solu 
tions, we'd better have reconciliations. ” 








FROM THE HEBRID ISLES. 


BY FIONA 


THE SMOOTHING OF THE HAND.* 


LAD am I that 
wherever and 
whenever [ listen 
intently I can 
hear the looms of 
Nature weaving 
Beauty and Mu- 
sic. But some of 
the most beauti- 
ful things are 
learned otherwise 

by hazard, in 
the Way of Pain, 
or at the Gate of 
Sorrow. 

I learned two 
things on the day 
when I saw Sheu 
mas Melan dead 
upon the heather. 
He of whom I 
speak was the 
son of Ian Meclan 
Alltnalee, but was 
known through- 
out the home straths and the countries 
beyond as Sheumas Dhu, Black James, 
or, to render the subtler meaning implied 
in this instance, James the Dark One. I 
had wondered occasionally at the desig- 
nation, because Sheumas, if not exactly 
fair, was certainly not dark. But the 
name was given to him, as I learned later, 
because, as commonly rumored, he knew 
that which he should not have known. 

I had been spending some weeks with 
Alasdair MclIan and his wife Silis (who 
was my foster-sister), at their farm of Ar- 
doch, high in a remote hill country. One 
night we were sitting before the peats, lis- 
tening to the wind crying amid the cor- 
ries, though, ominously as it seemed to us, 
there was not a breath in the rowan-tree 
that grew in the sun’s-way by the house. 
Silis had been singing, but silence had 
come upon us. In the warm glow from 
the fire we saw each others’ faces. There 
the silence lay, strangely still and beauti- 





ST. MARTIN'S CROSS. 


from a Photograph by Valentine and 
Sons, Dundee 


* The first piece in this selection of short tales 
and episodes is not Hebridean, but belongs to Ar- 
gyll. Its localization, however, is accidental and 
non-essential, and it might as well have been set by 
the Waters of Uist as by the Hills of Arrochar. 
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ful, as snow in moonlight. Silis’s song 
was one of the Dana Spioradail, known 
in Gaelic as the Rune of the Looms. I 
cannot recall it, nor have I ever heard or 
in any way encountered it again. 

It had a lovely vefrain, I know not 
whether its own or added by Silis. Ihave 
heard her chant it to other runes and 
songs. Now, when too late, my regret is 
deep that I did not take from her lips 
more of those sorrowful strange songs or 
chants, with their ancient Celtic melodies, 
so full of haunting sweet melancholy, 
which she loved so well. It was with 
this refrain that, after a long stillness, she 
startled us that October night. I remem- 
ber the sudden light in the eyes of Alas- 
dair Melan, and the beat at my heart, 
when, like rain in a wood, her voice fell 
unawares upon us out of the silence: 


Oh! oh! ohrone, arone! Oh! oh! mo ghraidh, 


mo chridhe / 
Oh! oh! mo ghraidh, mo chridhe! * 

The wail, and the sudden break in the 
second line, had always upon me an effect 
of inexpressible pathos. Often that sad 
wind-song has been in my ears, when I 
have been thinking of many things that 
are passed and are passing. 

I know not what made Silis so abruptly 
begin to sing, and with that wailing coup- 
let only, or why she lapsed at once into 
silence again. Indeed, my remembrance 
of the incident at all is due to the cir- 
cumstance that shortly after Silis had 
turned her face to the peats again, a knock 
came to the door, and then Sheumas Dhu 
eriered. 

‘‘ Why do you sing that lament, Silis, 
sister of my father?” he asked, after he 
had seated himself beside me, and spread 
his thin hands against the peat glow, so 
that the fiame seemed to enter within the 
flesh. 

Silis turned to her nephew, and looked 
at him, as [ thought, questioningly. But 
she did not speak. He, too, said nothing 
more, either forgetful of his question, or 
content with what he had learned or failed 
to learn through her silence. 

The wind had come down from the 
corries before Sheumas rose to go. He 
said he was not returning to Alltnalee, 

* Pronounce mogh-ray, mogli-rée (my heart's de- 
light: /it., my dear one, my heart). 
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but was going upon the hill, for a big 
herd of deer had come over the ridge of 
Mel-Mor. Sheumas, though skilled in 
all hill and forest craft, was not a sure 
shot, as was his kinsman and my host, 
Alasdair Mclan. 

‘You will need help,” I remember 
Alasdair Ardoch saying, mockingly, add- 
ing, ‘‘ Co dhiubh is fhearr let mise thoir 
sealladh na faileadh dhiubh?’—that is 
to say, Whether would you rather me to 
deprive them of sight or smell? 

This is a familiar saying among the old 
sportsmen in my country, where it is be- 
lieved that a few favored individuals have 
the power to deprive deer of either sight 
or smell, as the oceasion suggests. 

* Dhuit ciar nan carn !—the gloom of 
the rocks be upon you!” replied Sheumas, 
sullenly; ‘‘ mayhap the hour is come 
when the red stag will sniff at my nos- 
trils.” 

With that dark saying he went. 
of us saw him again alive. 

Was it a prophecy? I have often won- 
dered. Or had he any vague premoni- 
tion ? 

It was three days after this, and short- 
ly after sunrise, that, on crossing the south 
slope of Mel-Mor with Alasdair Ardoch, 
we came suddenly upon the body of Sheu- 
mas, half submerged in a purple billow of 
heather. It did not, at the moment, occur 
to me that he was dead. I had not known 
that his prolonged absence had been noted, 
or that he had been searched for. Asa 
matter of fact, he must have died imme- 
diately before our approach, for his limbs 
were still loose, and he lay as a sleeper 
lies. 

Alasdair kneeled and raised his kins- 
man’s head. When it lay upon the pur- 
ple tussock, the warmth and glow from 
the sunlit ling gave a fugitive deceptive 
light to the pale face. I know not wheth- 
er the sun can have any chemic action 
upon the dead. But it seemed to me that 
a dream rose to the face of Sheumas, like 
one of those submarine flowers that are 
said to rise at times and be visible for a 
moment in the hollow of a wave. The 
dream, the light, waned; and there wasa 
great stillness and white peace where the 
trouble had been. ‘“‘It is the Smoothing 


None 


of the Hand,” said Alasdair Mclan, in a 
hushed voice. 

Often I had heard this lovely phrase in 
the Western Isles, but always as applied 
When a fretful child suddenly 


to sleep. 


falls into, quietude and deep slumber, an 
isles-woman will say that it is because of 
the Smoothing of the Hand. It is always 
a profound sleep, and there are some who 
hold it almost as a sacred thing, and 
never to be disturbed. 

So, thinking only of this, I whispered 
to my friend to come away; that Sheu 
mas was dead weary with hunting upon 
the hills; that he would awake in due 
time. 

Melan looked at me, hesitated, and said 
nothing. I saw him glance around. A 
few yards away, beside a great bowlder in 
the heather, a small rowan stood, flicker- 
ing its featherlike shadows across the 
white wool of a ewe resting underneath. 
He moved thitherward slowly, plucked a 
branch heavy with scarlet berries, and 
then, having returned, laid it across the 
breast of his kinsman. 

I knew now what was that passing of 
the trouble in the face of Sheumas Dhu, 
what that sudden light was, that calming 
of the sea, that ineffable quietude. 
the Smoothing of the Hand. 


It was 


THE WHITE FEVER. 

ONE night, before the peats, I was told 
this thing by old Cairstine Macdonald, in 
the isle of Benbecula. 
that I give it: 

In the spring of the vear that my boy 
Tormaid died, the moon-daisies were as 
thick as a woven shroud over the place 
where Giorsal, the daughter of Tan, the 
son of Ian MacLeod of Baille ’n Bad-a- 
sgailich, slept night and day.* 

All that March the cormorants scream- 
ed, famished. There were few fish in the 
sea, and no kelp-weed was washed up by 
the high tides. In the island and in the near 
isles, ay, and far north through the main- 
land, the blight lay. Many sickened. I 
knew young mothers who had no milk. 
There are green mounds in Carnan kirk- 
yard that will be telling you of what this 
meant. Here and there are little green 
mounds, each that soft and round you 
might cuddle it in your arm under your 

* Buille’n Bad-a-sgailich : the Farm of the Shad- 
owy Clump of Trees. Cairstine, or Cairistine, is the 
Gaelic for Christina, as Tormaid is for Norman, and 
Giorsal for Grace. “ The quiet havens” is the bean- 
tiful island phrase for graves. Here, also, a swift 
and fatal consumption that falls upon the doomed 
is called “ The White Fever.” By “the mainland,” 
Harris and the Lewis are meant, 


It is in her words 


FROM THE 


They call these bit graves ‘* the 


plaidie. 


wee lammies.”’ 

Tormaid sickened. A bad day was that 
for him when he came home, weary with 
the sea, and drenched to the skin, because 
of a gale that caught him and his mates 
off Barra Head. When the March winds 
tore down the Minch, and leaped out from 
over the Cuchullins, and came west, and 
lay against our homes, where the peats 
were sodden and there was little food, the 
minister told me that my laddie would be 

This 
It was 
of that Giorsal waned, and went out like 
a thin flame in sunlight. 

The son of my man (years ago weary 
no more) said little ever. He ate nothing 
almost, even of the next to nothing we 
had. 


in the quiet havens before long. 
was because of the white fever. 


At nights he couldna sleep because 
of the cough. The coming of May lifted 
him awhile. I hoped he would see the 
autumn; and that if did, and the her- 
ring came, and the harvest was had, and 
what wi’ this and what wi’ that, he would 


ie 


forget. his Giorsal that lay i’ the mools in 
the quiet place Maybe then, I 
thought, the sorrow would go, and take 
its shadow with it. 

One gloaming he came in with all the 
whiteness of liis wasted body in his face. 


yonder. 
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His heart was out of its shell; and mine, 
too, at the sight of him.* 

This was in the season of the hanging 
of the dog’s mouth. 

‘What is it, Tormaid-a-ghaolach? 
with the that 


“4g 
asked, sob in my 
throat. 

‘* Thraisg mo chridhe,” 


heart 


was 
he muttered 
Then, feeling 
the asking in my eye, he said, “I have 
seen her.” 


(my is parched). 


I knew he meant Giorsal. 
sank But I wore my nails into the 
palms of my hands. Then I said this 
thing, that is an old saying in the isles: 
‘* Those who are in the quiet havens hear 
neither the wind nor the sea.” 


My heart 


He was 
so weak he could not lie down in the bed. 
He was in the big chair before the peats, 
with his feet on a claar. 

When the wind was still I read him 
the Word. A little warm milk was al] 
he would take. I ! hear the blood 


could 

* A cochall a chvidhe: \\is heart out of its shell- 
a phrase often used to expre idden derangement 
from any shock. The ensuing phrase means the 
month from the 15th of July to the 15th of August, 
Mios crochaidh nan con, SO called as it is supposed 
to be the hottest if not the most waterless month in 
the isles, The word claar, used below, is the name 
given a smal] wooden tub, into which the potatoes 
are turned when boiled. 
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in his lungs sobbing like the ebb-tide in 
the sea-weed. This was the thing that 
he said to me: 

sea . . 

She came to me, like a gray mist, be- 
yond the dike of the green place, near the 
road. The face of her was gray asa gray 
dawn, but the voice was hers, though I 
heard it under a wave, so dull and far 
was it. And these are her words to me, 
and mine to her—and the first speaking 
was mine, for the silence wore me: 

Am bheil thu’ falbh, 
O mo gliraidh ? 
Biidh mi falbh, 
Miirnean ! 
C’uin a thilleas tu, 
O mo ghraidh ? 
Cha till mi an rathad so ; 
Tha an’t ait e cumhann— 
O miuirnean, miirnean ! 
Bidh mi falbh an driigh 
Am tigh Pharais, 
Mitirnean ! 


Séol dhomh an rathad, 
Mo ghraidh! 


Thig an so, Miirnean-mo, 
Thig an so! 


Are you going, 
My dear one? 
Yea, now I am going, 
Dearest. 
When will you come again, 
My dear one? 
TI will not return this way ; 
The place is narrow— 
O my darling ! 
I will be going to Paradise, 
Dear, my dear one! 
Show me the way, 
Heart of my heart! 
Come hither, dearest, come hither, 
Come with me! 
And then I saw that it was a mist, and that 
I wasalone. But now this night it is that 
I feel the breath on the soles of my feet.” 
And with that I knew there was no 
hope. ‘Ma tha sin an dan!....if that 
be ordained,” was all that rose to my lips. 
It was that night he died. I fell asleep 
in the second hour. When I woke in the 
gray dawn, his face was grayer than that 
and more cold. 


FROM IONA. 
THE SEA-WITCH OF EARRAID. 

ONE day this summer I sailed with 
Phadruic Macrae and Ivor McLean, boat- 
men of Iona, along the southwestern 
reach of the Ross of Mull. 
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The whole coast of the Ross is inde- 
scribably wild and desolate. From Feena- 
fort (Fhionn-phort), opposite Balliemore 
of Icolmkill, to the hamlet of Earraid 
Light-house, it were hardly exaggeration 
to say that the whole tract is uninhabit- 
ed by man and unenlivened by any green 
thing. It is the haunt of the cormorant 
and the seal. 

No one who has not visited this region 
can realize its barrenness. Its one beauty 
is the faint bloom which lies upon it in 
the sunlight—a bloom which becomes as 
the glow of an inner flame when the sun 
westers without cloud or mist. This is 
from the ruddy hue of the granite, of 
which al! that wilderness is wrought. 

It is a land tortured by the sea, 
scourged by the sea wind. <A myriad 
lochs, fiords, inlets, passages, serrate its 
broken frontiers. Innumerable islets and 
reefs, fanged like ravenous wolves, senti- 
nel every shallow, lurk in every strait. 
He must bea skilled boatman who would 
take the Sound of Earraid and penetrate 
the reaches of the Ross. 

There are many days in the months of 
peace, as the islanders call the period 
from Easter till the autumnal equinox, 
when Earraid and the rest of Ross seem 
under a spell. It is the spell of beauty. 
Then the yellow light of the sun is 
upon the tumbled masses and precipitous 
shelves and ledges, ruddy petals or leaves 
of that vast Flower of Granite. Across it 
the cloud shadows trail their purple elon- 
gations, their scythe-sweep curves, and 
abrupt evanishing floodings of warm dusk. 
From wet bowlder to bowlder, from crag 
to shelly crag, from fissure to fissure, 
the sea ceaselessly weaves a girdle of 
foam. When the wide luminous stretch 
of waters beyond—green near the land, 
and further out all of a living blue, inter- 
spersed with wide alieys of amethyst—is 
white with the sea-horses, there is such a 
laughter of surge and splash all the way 
from Slugan-dubh to the Rudha-nam- 
Maol-Mora, or to the tide-swept promon- 
tory of the Sgeireig-a’-Bhochdaidh, that, 
looking inland, one sees through a rain- 
bow-shimmering veil of ever-flying spray. 

But the sun spell is even more fugitive 
upon the face of this wild land than the 
spell of beauty upon a woman. So runs 
one of our proverbs: as the falling of the 
wave, as the fading of the leaf, so is the 
beauty of a woman, unless— ah, that 
unless, and the indiscoverable fount of 





IONA—CATHEDRAL AND ST ORANS CHAPEL. 
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joy that can only be come upon by haz- 
ard once in life, and thereafter only in 
dreams, and the Land of the Rainbow 
that is never reached, and the green sea- 
doors of Tir-na-thonn, that open now no 
more to any wandering wave! 

It was from Ivor McLean, on that day, 
I heard the strange tale of his kinsman 
Murdoch, the tale of ‘‘ The Ninth Wave”; 
and from him also, though at another 
time, that white-light episode of the Fes- 
tival of the Birds. It was Phadruice, 
however, who told me of the Sea-witch 
of Earraid. 

‘*Ves,” he said, ‘I have heard of the 
uisge-each” (the sea-beast, sea-kelpie, or 
water-lhorse), ‘but I have never seen it 
with the eyes. My fatherand my brother 
knew of it. But this thing I know, and 
that is what we call an-cailleach - uisge”’ 
(thesiren or water-witch) ; ‘‘ the cailliach, 
mind you, not the mhaighdeann-mhara” 
(the mermaid), ‘‘ who means no harm. 
May she hear my saying it! The cail- 
liach is old and clad in weeds, but her 
voice is young, and she always sits so 
that the light is in the eyes of the be- 
holder. She seems to him young also, 


and fair. She has two familiars in the 
form of seals, one black as the grave, and 
the other white as the shroud that is in 
the grave; and these sometimes upset a 
boat, if the sailor laughs at the uisge- 
cailliach’s song. 

‘* A man netted one of those seals, more 
than a hundred years ago, with his her- 
ring-trawl, and dragged it into the boat; 
but the other seal tore at the net so sav- 
agely, with its head and paws over the 
bow) that it was clear no net would 
long avail. The man heard them erying 
and screaming, and then talking low and 
muttering, like women in a frenzy. In 
his fear he cast the nets adrift, all but a 
small portion that was caught in the 
thwarts. Afterwards, in this portion, he 
found a tress of woman’s hair. And that 
is just so: to the stones be it said. 

‘The grandson of this man, Témais 
MeNair, is still living, a shepherd on 
Kilean-Uamhain, beyond Lunga in the 
Cairnburg Isles. A few years ago, off 
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Callachan Point, he saw the two seals, 

and heard, though he did not see, the 

eailliach. And that which I tell you, 

Christ’s Cross before me, is a true thing.” 
THE SIGHT. 

The ‘‘ vision,” or second-sight, is com- 
moner in the Western Isles than in the 
Highlands; now at least, when all things 
sacred to the Celtic race, from the ancient 
language to the last lingering Be’althainn 
(Beltane*) and Samh’in rites, are smiled 
at by the gentle and mocked by the vul- 
gar. Oneday will come when men will 


For we of the passing race see this thing 

that in a day to come the sheep-runs shal] 
not be in the isles and the Highlands only 
—for we see the forests moving south, and 
there will be lack, then, not of deer and 
of sheep, but of hunters and shepherds. 


What follows is only a memento of 
what was told me last summer by a 
fisherman of Iona. If I were to write 
all I know on good authority about what 
is called second-sight, it would be a vol- 
ume and not a few pages I should want. 
The ‘‘sight”’ has been a reality to me al- 





THE HERDSMAN, STAFFA. 


From a photograph by Valentine and Sons, Dundee. 


be sorrier for what is irrevocably los&than 
ever a nation mourned for a lapsed domin- 
ion. Itis a bitter cruel thing that stran- 
gers must rule the hearts and brains, as 
well as the poor fortunes, of the moun- 
taineers and islanders. But in doing their 
best to thrust Celtic life, Celtic speech, 
Celtic thought, into the sea, they are 
working a sore hurt for themselves that 
they shall lament in the day of adversity. 


* Beltane is the lst of May; Sav’un, the Fire of 
Peace, on Halloween (31st October). Thus the 
phrase: “o Bhealltainn gu Samhuinn (from May 
day to Hallowmas day). 


most from the cradle, for my Highland 
nurse had the faculty, and I have the 
memory of more than one of her trances. 

But now I am writing about Iona, 
though that is but a ‘‘ summer isle” for 
me, who am more long-time familiar with 
the wilder and remoter Hebrides. 

There is an old man on the island 
named Daibhidh (David) Macarthur.* It 
was Ivor McLean, my boatman friend, 
who took me to him. He is a fine old 

* As there are several Macarthurs on Iona, I may 


say that the old man I allude to is not so named 
Out of courtesy I disguise his name. 


COAST OF IONA—THE SIGHT. 


From «a photograph by Valentine and Sons, Dundee. 


‘ 


man,though “heavy” alittle; with years, 
perhaps, for his head is white as the crest 
of a wave. He is one of the very few 
Ionians, perhaps of the two or three at 
most, who do not speak any English. 

‘* No,” he told me, ‘‘ he had never had 
the sight himself. Ivor was wrong in 
saying that he had.” 

This, I imagine, was shyness, or, rather, 
that innate reticence of the Celt in all 
profoundly intimate and spiritual matters ; 
for, from what Ivor told me, I am con- 
vineced that old Macarthur was intermit- 
tently, or at least had more than once 
proved himself, a seer. 

But he admitted that his wife had ‘‘ it.” 

We were seated on an old upturned 
boat on the rocky little promontory, 
where, in olden days, the innumerable 
dead who were brought to the sacred soil 
of Iona were first laid. For a time 
Macarthur spoke slowly about this and 
that; then, abruptly and without pre- 
amble, he told me this: 

The Christmas before last, Mary, his 
wife, had seen a man who was not on the 
island. ‘‘ And that is true, by St. Martin's 
Cross,’ he added. 

They were sitting before the fire, when, 
after a long silence, Macarthur looked up 


to see his wife staring into the shadow in 
the ingle. He thought she was brooding 
over the barren womb that had been her 
life-long sorrow, and now in her old age 
had become a strange and gnawing grief, 
and so he turned his gaze upon the red 
coals again. 

But suddenly she exclaimed, ‘‘ C’ait am 
bheil thu dol?” (Where are you going?). 

Her husband looked up, but saw no 
one in the room beside themselves. 

‘““What has come to you?” he asked. 
‘* What do you see?” 

But she took no notice. 

‘*C'uine tha thw’ falbh ?” (When are 
you going?) she asked, with the same 
strained voice and frozen eyes. And 
then, once again, ‘* C’uine thig thu rith- 
isd 2” (When will you come again?). 
And with that she bowed her head, and 
the thin backs of the hands upon her 
knees were wet with falling tears. 

And for the fourth of an hour she 
would say nothing except moan, ‘* Tha an 
amhuinn domhain; tha an amhuinn 
domhain; fuar, -fuar; domhain, dom- 
hain !"* (Deep, deep is the river; cold 
and deep ; cold and deep!). 


* Pronounce Ha aun ah-ween do’-inn; féw-ar, 
féw-ar ; do’inn, do’inn. 
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And the man she saw, added Mac- 
arthur, was her nephew, Luthais, in Cape 
Breton, of Nova Scotia, who, as they 
learned before Easter, was drowned 
that Christmas-tide. He was the last 
of his mother’s race, and had been the 
foster-child of Mary. 


CELTIC RUNES. 
THE RUNE OF THE SEVEN WINDS. 


Ir was in the Isle of Skye that I first 
heard in the Gaelic both of the follow- 
ing runes, though this was years ago. 
Since then I have heard ‘‘ The Reading 
of the Spirit” (with slight variations, 
twice or thrice, and fragmentarily often- 
er). So recently as last summer I was 
told it almost as it stands, so far south 
and iniand—that is, for the West High- 
lands—as a hiil shealing on the north side 
of Loch Goil,in Argyll. True, the man 
who told it was an islesman by birth and 
connections, though I doubt if he had 
heard it in the west, for certain Gaelic 
words which he interpolated in his narra- 
tive, given as recited to him by an old 
woman named Macgibbon, now dead, 
were those not of a ‘‘deasach” (West- 
Highlander), but of a ‘‘tuathach ” (North- 
Highlander). 

But as, in the first instance, each was 
linked with a narrative, I give both with 
the Skye setting. 

One of the sea-bends of that island— 
with Rum, the grandest of the Inner 
Hebrides—is called Loch Staffin. Often 
lave I lain upon the lofty basaltic cliffs 
of the Kilt Rock, and on wild days lis- 
tened to the appalling crash and roar of 
the seas upon the narrow bowlder-strewn 
shores beneath, and to the screaming of 
the wind up the gullies and ravines which 
slice these precipices. It was on one of 
these days, but after a great storm, and 
when the sun was unclouded, though the 
wind still came with a long swaying rush 
from the sea, that I heard the Rune of the 
Seven Winds. As I lay on the thyme 
and short ling, with a whistle of driven 
air through the spires of the heather 
about me, I felt the salt against my face 
at times, and often the spray from a sheer 
torrent close by, blown backward by the 
force of the gale. From the Kilt Rock 
itself came a strange flutelike, or, rather, 
oboe-sobbing of the wind as it struck 
against and raced up and across and in 
and out the ribbed and serrated cliff. 


In the original the lines were occa- 
sionally rhymed, and in a longer and 
more chantlike measure; but I will give 
the shorter version here, as perhaps more 
indicative of the impression conveyed to 
the Gaelic Celt. 

The first four winds are ihe Gaoth 
tuath (the North Wind), Gaoth ’n ear 
(the East Wind), Gaoth deas (the South 
Wind), and Gaoth ’niar (the West Wind), 
The three others are the Breaths of the 
Grave, of the Depths of the Sea (or Ob- 
livion), and of the Future. 

In the first couplet the North Wind is 
alluded to as the breath of the pole-star. 
A more literal rendering of the original 
of the second would be, 


By the wild strained voice on the summits, 
When the feet of the dead folk are knowing 
The sound of its flowing. 


This is in allusion to the ancient Celtic 
custom of burying the dead with their 
feet to the east. It is believed that the 
Wind of the Resurrection will come from 
the east, and so the righteous dead will be 
awakened by its breath across the world. 
From this has come the tradition that 
the dead know whenever the east wind 
blows, and that in this way tidings reach 
them of the two worlds, that which they 
have left and that beyond the grave, or 
“the sleep.” In the Outer Hebrides it is 
commonly believed that those about to 
die soon can feel ‘‘the breath on the 
soles of the feet.” In the third couplet a 
little expansion would again be more ex- 
plicit, e. g.: 


By the high blithe ery on the rivers, 
On the straths and the glens and the mdchar, 
Where the Heat-star moveth, 


The mdchar is any flat (generally a sandy, 
or at any rate sea-margining, plain), and 
the Heat-star is supposed to be the source 
of the moist south or southwest wind. 
The West Wind, again, blows from the 
Land of Rainbows, a poetic isles-idiom for 
the seaward west. 


I. 
By the Voice in the corries 
When the Pole-star breatheth: 


By the Voice on the summits 
The dead feet know: 


By the soft wet cry 
When the Heat-star troubleth : 


By the plaining and moaning 
Of the Sigh of the Rainbows: 
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From a photegraph by G. W. Wilson and Co., Aberdeen. 


By the four white winds of the world, 
Whose father the golden Sun is, 


Whose mother the wheeling Moen is, 
The North and the South and the East and 
West: 


By the four good winds of the world, 
That Man knoweth, 
That One dreadeth, 
That God blesseth 
Be all well 
On mountain and moorland a id lea, 
On loch-face and lochan and river, 
On shore and shallow and sea! 


Il 
By the Voice of the Hollow 
Where the worm dwelleth: 
By the Voice of the Hollow 
Where the sea-wave stirs not: 


By the Voice of the Hollow 

That Sun hath not seen yet: 

By the three dark winds of the world; 
The chill dull breath of the Grave, 
The breath from the depths of the Sea, 
The breath: J. To-morrow: 


By the white and dark winds of the world, 
The four and the three that are seven, 
That Man knoweth, 
That One dreadeth, 
That God blesseth— 
Be all well 
On mountain and moorland and lea, 
On loch-face and lochan and river, 
On shore and shallow and sea! 


Were this an old rune the tenth line 
would probably have run, ‘‘ Whose mo- 
ther the golden Sun is,” for with the an- 
cient Celts the sun was feminine. I 
do not know, but surmise that the line 
‘That One dreadeth” is in allusion to an 
old Celtic saying that at the last day the 
Evil One will be scourged out of the 
world 
“ By the white and dark winds.... 
The four and the three that are seven.” 


THE RUNE OF THE READING OF THE SPIRIT. 

There could hardly be any place more 
romantic than the spot where for the sec- 
ond of three times I heard this rune, or 
rather a more circumstantial and anno- 
tated variant. 

In September of last year I was ferried 
across the Sound of Kerrera by an old 
boatman who was proud of three things 
—that he had known old Dr. Norman 
Macleod, *‘ the Queen’s Norman,” besides 
‘*Dr. Donald, worthy man,” and other 
Macleods known to this unworthy mem- 
ber of Clan Leod; that he had seen 
and shaken hands with Mr. Gladstone; 
and that he knew Professor Blackie, and 
had heard him sing ‘‘ Fear-a-bhata.”’ 

That afternoon I went with my friend 


a peasant farmer near the south end of 
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THE KILT ROCK, LOCH STAFFIN, SKYE, 


From a photograph by Valentine and Sons, Dundee. 


Kerrera, and lay down in the grassy, 
bowldered wilderness beneath the cliff on 
which stands the romantic ruin of Gylen 
Castle. The tide called in a loud insistent 
whisper, rising to a hoarse gurgle, from 
thesound. The soft wind that came from 
the mountains of Mull was honey-sweet 
with heather smell. The bleating of the 
ewes and lambs, the screaming of a few 
gulls, the clear repetitive song of a yellow- 
hammer—nothing else was audible. At 
times, it is true, like a deep sigh, the sus- 
piration of the open sea rose and fell 
among the islands. Faint echoes of that 
sigh came round Gylen headland and up 
Kyle-gylen. It was an hour wherein to 
dream of the Sons of Morven, who had 
landed here often, long before the ancient 
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stronghold was built; of Fionn 
and Fianna, the Fingalians: 
of the coming and going of 
Ossian in his blind old age; of 
beautiful Malvina; of the gal- 
leys of the Fomorians; of the 
songs and the singers and all] 
the beautiful things of ‘‘ the old 
ancient long ago.” 

But what I heard was this. 
My friend told me some other 
short runes,and sang one or two 
orain spioradail, among them 
my famous namesake's *‘ Fare 
well to Fiunary,” a song dear 
to every native of Lorne and 
Morven, from Oban and the 
south isles to Arisaig and Ard- 
namurchan. But this only has 
remained with me: 


‘You know that my mother's 
people are Skye folk. It was 
from the mother of my mother 
that I heard what you call the 
Rune of the Reading of the Spir- 
it, though I never heard it called 
anything but old Eilidh’s Sian. 
She lived near the Hart o’ Corry. 
You know the part? Ay, true, 
it is wild land—wild even for 
the wilderness o’ Skye. Old 
mother Eilidh had ‘the sight’ 
at times, and whenever she 
wished she could find out the 
lines o’ life. It was magie, 
they say. Whoam Ito know? 
This is true, she knew much 
that no one else knew. When 
my mother’s cousin, Fergus 
MacEwan, who was mate of 
a sloop that sailed between Stornoway 
and Ardrossan, came to see her—and 
that was in the year before my mother 
was married, and when she was court- 
ed by Fergus, though she was never for 
giving her life to him, for even then she 
loved my father, poor fisherman of Ulva 
though he was (though heir, through bis 
father’s brother, to this crofter-farm on 
Kerrera here)—when Fergus came to see 
her, because of the gloom that was upon 
his spirit, she foretold all. At first she 
could ‘see’ poorly. But one wild after- 
noon, when the Cuchullins were black 
with cloud-smoke, she bade him meet her 
in that lonely savage glen they call the 
Loat o’ Corry. He was loath to go, for he 
feared the place. But he went. He told 





FROM THE HEBRID ISLES. 


all to my mother before he went away 
next dawn, with the heart in him broken, 
and his hope as dead as a herring in a net. 

‘* Mother Eilidh came to him out of the 
dusk in that wuthering place just like a 
drifting mist, as he said. She gave him 


no greeting, but was by his side in silence. 
Before he knew what she was doing she 
had the soles of her feet upon his, and her 


“ By that which dwells within thee, 
Ry the lamps that shine upon me, 


By the white light I see litten 


From the brain now sleeping stilly, 


By the 
By the 
By the 
By the 
By the 
By the 
By the 
By the 


silence in the hollows, 
life-tide slowly ebbing, 


slowly waning warmth, 


; darkness near thee, 
By the darkness round thee, 
By the darkness o’er thee— 
O’er thee, round 
By the one that standeth 
At thy side and waiteth 
Dumb and deaf and blindly, 
By the one that moveth, 
Bendeth, riseth, watcheth, 


wind that slow subsideth, 


deith-tide slowly rising, 


od 


hands folding his, and her eves burned 
against his like hot coals against ash. 
He felt shudders come over him, and a 
wind blew up and down his back; and he 
grew giddy, and heard the roaring of the 
tides in his ears. Then he was quiet. Her 
voice was very far away when she said 
this thing, but he remembered every word 
of it: 


(the soul) 
(the eyes) 
(the light on the brow) 
(the ears) 


(the slacking breath) 


(the pulsing blood) 


chill that slowly groweth, 
dusk that slowly creepeth, 


(swoon, or trance) 


thee, on thee— 


(the soul) 


(the phantom) 


By the dim Grave-Spell upon thee, 

By the Silence thon hast wedded. 
May the way thy feet are treading, 
May the tangled lines now crookéd, 
Clear as moonlight lie before me! 





LOAT ©’ CORRY, FROM HART 0” CORRY. 


Drawn from a photograph by G. 


W. Wileo and Co., Aberdeen. 
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“Oh! oh! ohrone, ochrone! green the branches bonnie : 


Oh! oh ! ohrone, ochrone ! 
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red the blood-drop berries : 


Achrone, arone, arone, arone, I see the green-clad Lady, 


She walks the road that’s wet 
Oh! oh! mo ghraidh. 


“Then it was that a great calm came 
upon Fergus, though he felt like a dro-vn- 
ed man, or as one who stood by his own 
body, but speechless, and feeling no blow- 
ing of wind through his shadow-frame. 

‘*For, indeed, though the body lived, 
he was already of the company of the si- 
lent. What was that caiodh, that wailing 
lamentation, sad ax the Cumha fit Arais, 
which followed Eilidh’s incantation, her 
spell upon ‘the way’ before him, that it 
and all the trailed lines of his life should 
be clear as moonlight before her? ‘Oh! 
oh ! ohrone, ochrone ! red the blood-drop 
berries ;’ did not these mean no fruit of 
the quicken-tree, but the falling drops 
from the maimed tree that was himself? 
And was not the green-clad lady, she who 
comes singing low, the sprouting of the 
green grass that is the hair of the earth? 
And was not the road, gleaming wet with 
ruts and pools all of tears, and overhung 
by dark rustling plumes of sorrow, the 
road that the soul traverses in the dark 
hour? And did not all this mean that 
the Grave Spell was already upon him, 
and that the Silence was to be his?* 

‘*But what thing it was she saw, Eilidh 
would not say. Darkly she dreamed 
awhile, then leaned forward and kissed 
his breast. He felt the sob in her heart 
throb into his. 

‘*Dazed, and knowing that she had 
seen more than she had dreamed of seeing, 
and that his hour was striding over the 
rocky wilderness in that wild Isle of Skye, 
he did not know she was gone, till a shud- 
dering fear of the silence and the gloom 
told him he was alone.” 

*(1) Caiodh (a wailing lament) is a difficult word 
to pronounce. The Irish keen will help the for- 
eigner with Avéé-vh or Kié-yhn. (2) The Cumha 
Jfir Arais (pronounce Kiiv’ah feer Arooss) means 
the lament of the Man of Aros, 7. e., the chieftain. 
Aros Castle, on the great island of Mull, overlooking 
the sound, was one of the strongholds of Macdonald, 
Lord of the Isles. (3) The quicken (rowan, moun- 
tain-ash, and other names) is a sacred tree with the 
Celtic peoples, and its branches can either waive 
away or compel supernatural influences, (4) The 
green-clad Lady is the Cailleach-nam-Sliabhain, the 
Siren of the Hill-Sides, to see whom portends death 
or disaster. When she is heard singing, that por- 
tends death soon for the hearer. The grass is that 
which grows quick and green above the dead. The 


dark hour is the hour of death, 7. e., the first hour 
after death. 





with tears, with rustling sorrows shady... . 


Coll MacColl (he that was my Kerrera 
friend) stopped here, just as a breeze wil! 
suddenly stop in a corrie, so that the 
rowan berries on the side of a quicken 
will sway this way and that, while the 
long thin leaves on the other will be as 
still as the stones underneath, where their 
shadows sleep. 

I asked him at last if Eilidh’s second- 
sight had proved true. He looked at me 
for a moment, as though vaguely sur- 
prised I should ask so foolish a thing. 


‘**No sleep came to Fergus that night,” 
he resumed, quietly, as though no other 
words were needed, ‘‘and at daybreak he 
rose and left the cot of his kinsman, An- 
drew MacEwan. In the gray dawn he 
saw my mother, and told her all. Then 
she wished him farewell, and bade him 
come again when next the Sunbeam 
should be coming to Portree, or other 
port in Skye; for she did not believe that 
her mother had seen speedy death, or 
death at all, but perhaps only a time of 
sorrow, and even that she had done this 
thing to send Fergus away, for she too 
had her eyes on Robert MacColl, that was 
my father. 

*** And so you will come again, Fergus 
my friend,’ she said; and added, ‘and 
perhaps then you will be telling me of a 
Sunbeam ashore, as well as that you sail 
from Ardrossan to the far-away islands!’ 

‘* He stared at her as one who hears ill. 
Then he took her hand in his, and let it 
go suddenly again. With one arm he 
rubbed the rough Uist cap he held in his 
left hand; then he brushed off the wet 
mist that was gray on his thick black 
beard. 

‘*** You are not well, Fearghas-mo-cha- 
raid,’ my mother said, and gently. When 
she saw the staring pain in his eyes, she 
added, with a low sob, ‘ My heart is sore 
for you!’ 

‘***Tt is nothing. 


Tha mi dubhachas’ 
(I have the gloom). 


And with that lie 


turned away, and she saw him no more, 
that day or any day of all the days to 
come. 
‘* And what thing happened, Coll?” 
“They kept it from her,and she did 
It was this: Fer- 


not know it for long. 








THE OLD MAN OF STORR. 


From a photograph by G. W. Wilson and Co., Aberdeen 


gus MacEwan did not sail far that morn- 
ing. He was ill, he said, and was put 
ashore. That night Aulay Macaulay saw 
him moving about in that frightful place 
of the Storr Rock, moaning and mutter- 
ing. He would have spoken to him, but 
he saw him begin to leap about the pin 
nacled rocks like a goat, and at last run 
up to The Old Man of Storr and beat it 
with his clinched fists, blaspheming with 
wild words; and he feared Fergus was 
mad, and he slipped from shadow to 
shadow, till he fled openly. But in the 
morning Aulay and his brother Finlay 
went back to look for Fergus. At first 
they thought he had been drowned, «r 
had fallen into one of the fissures. But 
from a balachan, a ‘bit Jaddie,’ as they 
would call him in the town over the way 
[Oban], they heard that a man | ad pushed 
off that morning in John Maepherson’s 
boat, that lay about a mile and a half 
from the Storr, and had sailed north along 
the coast. 

‘* Well, it was three days before he was 
found—stone-dead. If you know the 
Quiraing you will know the great Needle 
Rock. Only a bird can climb it, as the 
saying goes. Half-way up, Finlay Mac- 
aulay and a man of the neighborhood 
saw his body as though it were glued to 


the rock. It was windless weather, or 
he would have been blown away like a 
drifted leaf. They had to jerk the body 
down with net-poles. God save us the 
dark hour of Fergus, that died like a wild 
beast !”’ 


A LOST RUNE. 


There is a strange Shetland rune, or 
incantation rather, of which I had ocea- 
sionally heard lines, but only once was 
favored with orally in extenso. Some 
time ago, however, I came across a prac- 
ticaliy identical version of it in an in- 
teresting volume called Scenes and Sto 
ries of the North of Scotland, by John 
Sinclair. Though familiar with the Shet- 
land Isles, Mr. Sinclair was unable to 
obtain this old sian from more than one 
source, and all his inquiries failed to 
elucidate one er two obscure lines. Since 
then I have tried to get these dubious 
lines explained by Shetlanders, not with- 
out partial success; indeed, ] might have 
succeeded wholly were I not handicapped 
by lack of knowledge at first hand of the 
Shetland dialect. 

Now, however, I am able also to re- 
construct the fugitive lines of its Celtic 
equivalent, though unfortunately this is 
not without its own obscurities. In Shet- 
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land the lines are uttered as a spell to 
send ‘** The Guid- folk” about their busi- 
ness; that is, they are pronounced by one 
who has for the time being no longer 
need of supernatural aid or advice, and 
wishes to get quit of his or her uncanny 
servants. 


Here is this old-world Scoto-Scandi- 


navian charm, as given by Mr. Sinclair: 

Da twal, da twal aposells, 

Da eleven, da eleven evengelists, 

Da ten, da ten commanders, 

Da nine, da brazen sheeners, 

Da eicht, da holy waters, 

Da seven starns i’ da heavens, 

Da six creation mornins, 

Da five, da tumblers o’ my bools, 

Da four, da gospel-makers, 

Da tree triddle trivers, 

Da twa lilvy-white boys dat clothe demsells in 

green, boys, 

Da ane, da ane, dat walks alon— 

An’ now yese a’ gang hame, boys. 

Here the most obscure lines are the 
eighth and tenth; though the fourth, 
fifth, eleventh, and twelfth are as puz- 
zling, if not—to a Southerner—so impos- 
sible. In the remote place where I 
write. I have not Mr. Sinclair's book 
within reach, and I forget what guesses 
he made for the fourth and fifth; but my 
informant corroborated the statement 
made to Mr. Sinclair that ‘‘ da tree triddle 
trivers”’ (almost pure Norwegian) meant 
‘*the three treadle - workers ”"—that is, 
‘‘the spinners”; in other words, the 
three Fates. Again, this is corroborated 
by the equivalent line in the Celtic va- 
riant. In the version given by my in- 
formant the fourth line was not ‘* Da 
nine, da brazen sheeners,” but 


“ Da nine, da blazing shiners ”— 


that is, the Northern Lights, or Aurora Bo- 
realis—a Northern phenomenon which 
profoundly impressed both the Scandina- 
vian and the Celtic imagination. Again, 
‘**Da eicht, da holy waters,” was given to 
me as— 





“ Da eicht, da holy writers.” 
The Celtic variant, however, here bears 
out ‘‘ waters.” In this variant, more- 
over, the preceding (fourth) line is whol- 
ly different from either ‘‘blazing shin- 
ers” or ‘brazen sheeners” (lamps, pre- 
sumably). The mysterious Celtic ‘‘ By 
the Five who pass at death” may be as 
obscure as ‘‘ Da five, da tumblers o’ my 
bools,” but at least does not sound gibber- 
ish.. Again, the last lines vary material- 
ly. The Shetlandie two lily-white boys 
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are probably ‘‘sprites.””. I do not know 
what meaning Shetlanders may attach to 
the twelfth line. My informant said ‘the 
ane” was Satan. 
I will now give the Celtic incantation - 
By the twelve white apostles, 
By the eleven evangelists, 
And by the ten holy commandments, 
By the Nine Angels, 
By the Flowing of the Eight Rivers, 
By the seven stars of the World, 
By the six Days of Creation, 
Ry the Five who pass at death, 
By the four Gospels, 
By the three who weave and sever, 
By the two white Beings clad in green, 
And by the Lonely Spirit (Spioraid aonarach)— 
To the mountain hollow ! 
To the hill hollow ! 
To the hollow @ the hill! 


The allusions in the first, second, third, 
and seventh lines, to the Pleiades in the 
sixth line, and to the Fates in the tenth 
line are plain enough. 

‘“The Five who pass at death” is, I 
take it,an allusion to a very ancient, ob- 
scure, and rare Celtic legend: that an 
hour before dawn, on the day we die, five 
shadowy beings come out of the darkness, 
iook at us, beckon, and vanish. These 
are the Shadows of those of our race who 
have crossed the frontier of death: the 
Shadow of our own soul; the Shadow of 
the grave; the Shadow of what shall be; 
and the Shadow of the Unmentionable 
and the Unknown. 

I am not sure what the eleventh line 
means. Possibly the two white beings 
are the Soul and the Body. Possibly the 

allusion is to the twin brothers Life and 
Death. The mention of the color-epithet 
‘‘ereen ’’ is congruous, for green is at once 
the sacred, the mystic, and the demoniac 
color. The ‘‘ guid-folk” of the hills are 
clad in green; the Bandruidh or Cail- 
leach, that fatal siren of the hill-side, is 
always seen in a green robe; ‘ Black 
Donald ” himself, when he appears to 
mortal vision, is always ‘‘a tall gaunt 
stranger clad in green”; the road to Par- 
adise that leads out of the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death is ‘‘an upland way of 
shining green ’’; the souls of the blest are 
visible in raiment a green as pale as the 
leaves of the lime when the sun shines 
through them; and the Spirit of God is 
sometimes revealed as ‘‘a green gloom 
tremulous with golden light.” 

Nor, again, am I sure as to the meaning 
of the twelfth line. Possibly the allusion 
is to the Holy Ghost; though tie usuai 
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Spioraid Naomh could have been used 
more readily and as impressively as Spio- 
raid Aonanarach,or Aonarach. Aonan- 
arach can mean “ desolate” or ‘‘ desert- 
ed” as well as ‘‘ solitary” or ‘‘ lonely.” 
Probably, therefore, the ** Spioraid aonan- 
arach” is the Prince of Darkness. The 
line was also repeated to me with the ter- 
minal aonaranachd ; and so would run, 
‘The one that goeth in loneliness.” This 
is obviously translatable variously. Were 
the allusion to God, probably the line 
would run, ‘‘ And by Himself that is for- 
ever alone” (7. e., above and beyond all). 
Allusively God is almost invariably 
spoken of as E-Fein, ‘‘ Himself.” To 
some the Gaelic words would have a som- 
bre significance, as though indicative of 
the Evil Spirit, who, moreover, is sup- 
posed to be liege lord of all human seem- 
ing though non-human creatures, such as 
the guid-folk, the wood-d wellers, the wave- 
haunters, and the like. It has been sug- 
gested to me that ‘‘ the one that goeth in 
loneliness,” or ‘‘the one that walketh 
nlone,” is no other than the Wandering 
Jew. On some of the far Hebrides, ‘‘ By 
the lonely one!” (meaning either Judas 
or the Wandering Jew) is still used ex- 
clamatorily. Many of the oaths in use 
among the isles and Western Highlands 
are either what the Scots call ‘‘ papistical ” 
or are distinctly pagan. ‘‘ By Mary” is 
common; and (in South Uist and Barra) 
‘* By the Rood,” *‘ By the Book,” ‘‘ By the 

lood,” ‘*‘ By the Sun,” and ‘*‘ Son of 
Mary.” Here and there in the Outer 
Hebrides may be heard ‘‘ By the Great 
Sabbath”; and ‘“‘ By Those of Old” (the 
ancient pagan deities; the Tuatha -Da- 
Danann). Occasionally one hears “ By 
the Hill” (though this may be in allu- 
sion to Calvary, and not, as I take it, to 
the Bheinn-an-Bealthein, the Hill of the 
Vire-Altar); ‘‘ By the Voices,” 7. e., Wind 
and Sea (or Tide); ‘* By the Wind”; and, 
quite frequently, ‘‘ By the Stones.” ‘*The 
Stones” are the Druidical granite or other 
slabs, remnants of pagan temples, many 
of which, singly or in groups, are to be 
found in Scotland; most notably at Sten- 
nis in Orkney, in the west of the Isle of 
Arran, and at Callernish on Loch Roag, 
on the Atlantic coast of Lewis, of the 
Outer Hebrides. There are few stranger 
survivals of pagan days extant than the 
Gaelic phrase so often heard in the west 
and northwest: ‘‘I am going to the 
Stones,” or ‘‘I have been at the Stones,” 


instead of ‘‘I am going to—or have beer at 

-Church.” Conjecturally, but almost 
certainly, this is a visible link in the nigh 
invisible chain connecting us with ‘‘ our 
ancestral selves in the days of Druidie 
worship, ‘‘ ann o shean” (in the existence 
of old), as Ossian says somewhere. 

As to the ‘“‘ nine angels” of the fourth 
line, I have not been able to ascertain 
from any one, or from any book, who the 
nine angels are, why nine in number, or 
what their mission is or was. I have my- 
self heard the phrase used once only, and 
then not as an oath (though ‘‘ By the 
Nine Angels” is a Uistean oath), but in 
some such way as, ‘‘ No one will know 
that thing till he sees what the Deep hides, 
or what lies beyond the stars, or hears 
what the Nine Angels whisper to each 
other.” Elsewhere* I have quoted a Heb- 
ridean rune in which occurs the invoca- 
tion: 

Crois nan naoi aingeal leam 
"O mhullach mo chinn 
Gu craican mo bhonn! 


(The cross of the Nine Angels be about me, 
From the top of my head 
To the soles of my feet!) 


Since I wrote this, it has occurred to 
me that possibly ‘‘ the Nine Angels” may 
be the “ nine angelic orders.” Or again, 
it may bea half-pagan, half-Christian con- 
fusion with the nine Muses. In this con- 
nection, it is strange that the old Greek 
Acede (*‘Song”), the third of the three 
original Muses, so closely resembles the 
Celtic Aed or Aodh (also Aidh; variant 
of Aoidh). 

It is possible that the allusion to the 
eight rivers, in the fifth line, is purely 
Celtic. I remember having heard in my 
childhood that the Fountain of Living 
Water in the centre of Paradise is fed by 
eight great rivers. Four of these flow 
eternally, respectively from the east, the 
south, the west, and the north. Of the 
other four, two flow into the Fountain of 
Living Water from below, namely, the 
river of human tears and the river of 
human hopes; and two forever descend 
in rainbow-dews, the river of Peace, that 
is the benediction of God, and the river 
of Beauty, that is the anail nan speur, 
the breath of the skies—the loveliness 
that is pain, an acain Pharais, *' the 
moan of heaven,” and the loveliness that 
is a chant of joy, Seinn Pharais. 


* In Pharais: A Romance of the Isles. 
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CATHAIR-SITH.* 


From green to white, from white to green, 
I watch the waves that wash between 
The Rainbow-Pillars none hath seen. 


God takes a wind from out the sky: 
It spreads its cloud-white wings to fly; 
Its time has come to it to die. 


God takes a wind from out the pines: 
It spreads its green-gloom wings, and shines 
Gold-green against the Rainbow Signs. 


The Weaving of the Sea is made 
Green, thus, with sacred pine-tree shade; 
White with cloud-feathers overlaid. 


Forever thus the green is spun, 
The white across the surface run: 
This is the rune that I have won. 


This is the rune hath come to me 
Out of the mystery of the sea; 

When dreaming where, far off, may be 
The Rainbow-Pillars of Caershee. 


* Pronounce Cacr-shée. The Gates of Dream: /it., the Gates of Faerie. 
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DRUIDICAL STONES AT CALLERNISH, STORNOWAY. 


From a photograph by Valentine and Sons, Dundee. 








AN INTERVIEW WITH 


T was a chill day early in December; 

and at four in the afternoon a gray 
sky shut in the city, like the cylindrical 
background of a cyclorama. Now and 
then a wreath of steam chalked itself on 
the slate-colored horizon; and across the 
river, far over to the westward, there was 
a splash of pink, sole evidence of the 
existence of the sun, which no one had 
seen for twenty-four hours. 

As Miss Marlenspuyk turned the corner 
of the side street she stood still for a mo- 
ment, looking down on the long River- 
side Drive and on the mighty Hudson be- 
low, flowing sluggishly beneath its shield 
of ice. She had long passed the limit of 
threescore years and ten, and she had 
been an indefatigable traveller; and as 
she gazed, absorbing the noble beauty of 
the splendid scene, unsurpassable in any 
other city she had ever visited, she was 
glad that she was a New-Yorker born 
and bred, and that it was her privilege to 
dwell where a vision like this was to be 
had for the asking. But while she looked 
lovingly up and down the solemn stream 
the wind sprang up gain, and fluttered 
her gray curls and ‘lew her wrappings 
about her. 

Two doors above the corner where Miss 
Marlenspuyk was standing a striped awn- 
ing stretched its convolutions across the 
sidewalk and up the irregular stone steps, 
and thrust itself into the doorway at the 
top of the stoop. A pretty young girl, 
with a pleasantly plump figure and with 
a dash of copper in her brown hair, passed 
through this twisting canvas tunnel just 
ahead of Miss Marlenspuyk; and when 
the door of the house was opened to ad- 
mit them they entered together, the old 
maid and the young girl. 

The house was illuminated as though 
it were already night; the curtains were 
drawn, and the lamps, with their fantas- 
tically extravagant shades of fringed silk, 
were all alight. The atmosphere was 
heavy with the perfume of flowers, which 
were banked up high on the mantel-pieces 
and the tables, while thick festoons of 
smilax were pendent from all the gas- 
fixtures and over all the mirrors. Palms 
stood in the corners and in the fireplaces; 
and at one end of the hall they were 
massed as a screen, through which 
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glimpses could be caught of the bright 
uniforms of the Hungarian band. 

In the front parlor, before a broad ta- 
ble on which there were a dozen or more 
beautiful bouquets tied with bows of rib- 
bon, and under a bower of solid ropes of 
smilax, stood the lady of the house with 
the daughter she was that afternoon in- 
troducing to society. The hostess was a 
handsome kindly woman, with searce a 
gray hair in her thick dark braids. The 
daughter was like her mother, kindly 
also, and also handsome; she was better- 
looking, really, than any of the six or 
seven pretty girls she had asked to aid 
her in receiving her mother’s friends and 
acquaintances. 

The young woman who had preceded 
Miss Marlenspuyk into the house hap- 
pened also to precede her in entering the 
parlor. The hostess, holding her bunch 
of orchids in the left hand, greeted the 
girl pleasantly, but perhaps with a vague 
hint of condescension. 

‘**Miss Peters, isn’t it?’ said the lady 
of the house, pitching her voice low, but 
with an effort, as though the habit had 
been acquired late in life. ‘‘So good of 
you to come on such a nasty day. Mil- 
dred, you know Miss Peters?” 

And the daughter stepped forward and 
smiled and shook hands with Miss Peters, 
thus leaving the mother at liberty to 
greet Miss Marlenspuyk. And this time 
there was no trace of condescension in 
her manner, but rather a faint suggestion 
of satisfaction. 

**Oh, Miss Marlenspuyk,” she said, cor- 
dially, ‘‘this is a pleasure. So good of 
you to come on such a nasty day.” 

“It did blow as I came to the top of 
your hill here,” Miss Marlenspuyk re- 
turned, ‘‘and I’m not as strong as I was 
once upon atime. I suppose that few of 
us are as frisky at seventy-five as we were 
at seventeen.” 

“I protest,” said the hostess; ‘‘ you 
don’t look a day older now than when I 
first met you.” 

‘*That’s not so very long ago,” the 
old maid answered. - ‘‘I don’t think I’ve 
known you more than five or ten years, 
have I? And five or ten years are no- 
thing tome now. I don’t feel any older 
than I did half a century ago; but as for 
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my looks—well, the least said about them 
is soonest mended. I never was a good- 
looker, you know.” 

‘* How can you say so?” responded the 
hostess, absently noting a group of new- 
comers gathering in the doorway. ‘‘ Mil- 
dred, you know Miss Marlenspuyk?” 

**Oh yes, indeed I do,” the girl said, 
heartily, shaking hands with the vivacious 
old maid. 

The young woman with the touch of 
bronze in her brown hair was still stand- 
ing by Mildred’s side. Noting this and 
seeing the group of new-comers breaking 
from the doorway and coming toward 
her, the hostess spoke hastily again. 

‘*Do you know Miss Peters, Miss Mar- 
lenspuyk?” she asked. ‘‘ Well, at all 
events Miss Peters ought to know you.” 


Then she had just time to greet the- 


group of new-comers and to lower her 
voice again, and to tell them it was so 
good of them to come on such a nasty 
day. 

The daughter was left talking to Miss 
Marlenspuyk and Miss Peters, but within 
a minute her mother called her--‘* Mil- 
dred, you know Mrs. Hitchcock?” 

As the group of new-comers pressed 
forward the old maid with the bright 
blue eyes, and the young woman with 
the pleasantly plump figure, fell back a 
little. 

‘*T’ve heard so much of you, Miss Mar- 
lenspuyk, from my grandfather,” began 
the younger woman. 

‘* Your grandfather?” echoed the elder 
lady. ‘‘ Then your father must be a son 
of Bishop Peters?” 

Little Miss Peters nodded. 

‘Then your grandfather was a great 
friend of my younger brother’s,” Miss 
Marlenspuyk continued. ‘‘They went to 
school together. I remember the first 
time I saw the Bishop—it must be sixty 
years ago—it was the day he was put into 
trousers for the first time! And wasn’t 
he proud of them!” 

Miss Peters joined Miss Marlenspuyk 
in laughing at this amusing memory. 

Then the old maid asked, ‘** Your father 
married in the South after the war, didn’t 
he? Wasn't your mother from Atlanta?” 

‘* He lived there till mother died; I was 
bo'n there,” said the girl. ‘‘I’ve been 
No’th only two years now this Christ- 
mas.” 

‘*T don’t suppose you found many of 
your grandfather's friends left. Nowa- 
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days people die so absurdly young,” the 
old maid remarked. ‘Is your father 
here this afternoon?” 

‘*Oh dear no,” responded Miss Peters; 
‘‘he has to live in Southe’n Califo’nia 
for his health. I’m in New Yo'k all 
alone.” 

**T’m sorry for you, my child,” said 
the elder woman, taking the girl’s hand. 
‘*T’ve been alone myself a great deal, 
and I know what it means. But you 
must do as I did—make friends with 
yourself, and cultivate a liking for your 
own society.” 

The younger woman laughed liglitly, 
and answered, “ But I haven't as cha’m- 
ing a companion as you had.” 

Miss Marlenspuyk smiled back. ‘‘ Yes, 
you have, my child. I’m not an ill-look- 
ing old woman now, I know, but I was a 
very plain girl; and I know it isn’t good 
for any one’s character to be conscious 
that she’s almost ugly. But I set out to 
make the best of it,and I did. I thought 
it likely I should have a good deal of my 
own society, and so I made friends with 
this forced acquaintance. Now, I’m very 
good company for myself. I’m rarcly 
dull, for I find myself an amusing com- 
panion, and we have lots of interests in 
common. And if you choose you can 
also cultivate a friendship for yourself. 
But it won't be as necessary for you as 
for me, because you are a pretty girl, you 
see. That touch of copper in your brown 
hair is really very fetching. And what 
are you doing here in New York all 
alone?” 

‘‘T’'m writing,” Miss Peters replied. 

‘* Writing?” echoed Miss Marlenspuyk. 

‘*My father’s in ve’y bad health, as I 
told you,” the younger woman expiained ; 
‘‘and I have to suppo’t myself. So I 
write.” 

‘**But I don’t think I’ve seen anything 
signed Peters in the magazines, have I?” 
asked the old maid. 

‘*Oh, the magazines!” Miss Peters re- 
turned—‘‘the magazines! I’m not old 
enough to have anything in the maga- 
zines yet. You have to wait so long for 
them to publish an article, even if they 
do accept it. But I get things into the 
weeklies sometimes. The first time I have 
a piece printed that I think you'd like, 
I'll send it to you, if I may.” 

‘*T will read it at once and with plea- 
sure,” Miss Marleuspuyk declared, cor- 
dially. 
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**T don’t sign my own name yet,” con- 
tinued Miss Peters; ‘‘I use a pen-name. 
So perhaps you have read something of 
mine without knowing it.” 

‘** Perhaps I have, my child,” said Miss 
Marlenspuyk. ‘‘I shall be on tle look- 
out for you now. It must be delightful 
to be able to put your thoughts down in 
black and white, and send them forth to 
help make the world brighter and better.” 

Little Miss Peters laughed again, dis- 
closing a fascinating dimple. 

**T don’t believe I shall ever write any- 
thing that will make the world better,” 
she said; ‘‘and if I did, I don’t believe 
the editor would take it. I don’t think 
that is just what editors are after nowa- 
days—do you? They’re on the lookout 
for stuff that'll sell the paper.” 

** Sad stuff it is, too, most of it,” the old 
maid declared. ‘‘ When I was a girl the 
newspapers were violent enough, and the 
editors abused each other like pickpock- 
ets, and sometimes they called each other 
out, and sometimes somebody else horse- 
whipped them. But the papers then 
weren't as silly and as cheap and as triv- 
ial as the papers are now. It seems as 
though the editors to-day had a profound 
contempt for their readers, and thought 
anything was good enough for them. 
Why, I had a letter from a newspaper 
last week-—a printed form it was, too— 
stating that they were ‘ lJesirous of ob- 
taining full and correct information on 
Society Matters, and would appreciate the 
kindness if Miss Marlenspuyk would for- 
ward to the Society Editor any informa- 
tion regarding entertainments she may 
purpose giving during the coming win- 
ter, and the Society Editor will also be 
happy to arrange for a full report when 
desired.’ Was there ever such impu- 
dence? To ask me to describe my own 
dinners, and to give a list of my guests! 
As though any lady would do a thing 
like that!” 

“There are ladies who do,” ventured 
Miss Peters. 

‘“‘Then they are not what you and I 
would call ladies, my child,” returned 
Miss Marlenspuyk. 

The face of the Southern girl flushed 
suddenly, and she bit her lip in embar- 
rassment. Then she mustered up courage 
to ask, ‘‘I suppose you do not read the 
Daily Dial, Miss Marlenspuyk?” 

‘*T tried it for a fortnight once,” the 
old maid answered. ‘‘ They told me it 
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had the most news, and all that. But I 
had to give it up. Nobody that I knew 
ever died in the Dial. My friends al] 
died in the Gotham Gazette.” 

“The Gazette has a larger family cir- 
culation,” admitted the younger woman. 

‘* Besides,” Miss Marlenspuyk contin- 
ued, ‘* I could not stand the vulgarity of 
the Dial. I’m an old woman now, and 
I’ve seen a great deal of the world, but 
the Dial was too much for me. It seemed 
to be written down to the taste of the 
half-naked inhabitants of an African 
kraal.” 

“Oh,” protested the other, ‘‘do you 
really think it is as bad as that?” 

‘** Indeed I do,” the old maid affirmed. 
‘It’s worse than that, because the poor 
negroes wouldn't know better. And what 
is most offensive, perhaps, in the Dial 
was the unwholesome knowingness of it.” 

**T see what you mean,” said Miss 
Peters, and again the color rose in her 
cheeks. 

“There was that Lightfoot divorce 
case,” Miss Marlenspuyk went on. ‘‘ The 
way the Dial dwelt on that was unspeak- 
able. I’m willing to allow that Mrs. 
Lightfoot was not exactly a nice person; 
Tll admit that she may have been di- 
vorced more times than she had been 
married—” 

‘*That’s admitting a good deal!” said 
the young woman, as the elder paused. 

‘But it is going altogether too far to 
say that, like Cleopatra, she had the man- 
ners of a kitten and the morals of a cat— 
isn’t it?” 

Miss Peters made no response. Her 
eyes were fixed on the carpet, and her 
face was redder than ever. 

‘*Of course it isn’t likely you saw the 
article I mean,” the old maid continued. 

‘** Yes,” the younger responded, ‘‘ I saw 
it.” 

‘*T’m sorry for that,” said Miss Marlen- 
spuyk. ‘‘I may be old-fashioned—I sup- 
pose I must be at my age—but I don't 
think that is the kind of thing a nice girl 
like you should read.” 

Again Miss Peters made no response. 

‘**T happen to remember that phrase,” 
Miss Marlenspuyk continued, *‘ because 
the article was signed ‘Polly Perkins.’ 
Very likely it was a man who wrote it, 
after all, but it may have been a woman. 
And if it was I felt ashamed for her as I 
read it. How could one woman write of 

another in that way?” 














‘‘Perhaps the writer was very poor,” 
pleaded Miss Peters. 

“That would not be a good reason, 
and it is a bad excuse,” the old maid de- 
elared. ‘‘ Of course I don’t know what I 
should do if [ were desperately poor—one 
never knows. But I think Id live on 
cold water and a dry crust sooner than 
earn my bread and butter that way— 
wouldn’t you?” 

Miss Peters did not answer this direct 
question. For a moment she said no- 
thing. Then she raised her head, and 
there was a hint of high resolve in the 
emphasis with which she said, ‘it is a 
poor way to make a living.” 

Before Miss Marlenspuyk could con- 
tinue the conversation she was greeted 
by two ladies who had just arrived. Miss 
Peters drew back and stood by herself in 
a corner for a few minutes as the throng 
in front of her thickened. She was gaz- 
ing straight before her, but: she was not 
conscious of the people who encompassed 
her about. Then she aroused herself, and 
went into the dining-room and had a cup 
of tea and a thin slice of buttered bread, 
rolled up and tied with a tiny ribbon. 
And perhaps fifteen minutes later she 
found herself in front of the hostess. 

She told the hostess that she had had 
such a very good time, that she didn’t 
know when she had met such very agree- 
able people, and that she was specially de- 
lighted with an old friend of her grand- 
father’s, Miss Marlenspuyk. ‘‘Such a 
very delightful old maid, with none of 
the flavor of desiccated spinsterhood. She 
does her own thinking, too. She gave me 
some of her ideas about modern journal- 
ism.” 

‘She is a brilliant conversationalist,” 
said the hostess. ‘‘ You might have inter- 
viewed her.” 

‘‘Oh, she talked freely enough,”’ Miss 
Peters responded. ‘‘ But I could never 
write her up properly. Besides, I’m think- 
ing of giving up newspaper work.” 
Three ladies here came toward the 
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hostess, who stepped forward with ex- 
tended hand, saying, ‘‘So good of you to 
come on such a nasty day.”’ Miss Peters 
availed herself of the opportunity, and 
made her escape. 

It might be half an hour afterward 
when Miss Marlenspuyk, having had her 
cup of tea and her roll of bread-and-but- 
ter, returned to the front parlor in time 
to overhear a bashful young man take 
leave of the hostess, and wish the hostess’s 
daughter ‘‘many happy returns of the 
day.” 

As it happened there was a momentary 
stagnation of the flood of guests when 
Miss Marlenspuyk went up to say fare- 
well, and she had a chance to congratu- 
late the daughter of the house on the 
success of her coming-out tea. 

‘*Then I must tell you, Miss Marlen- 
spuyk,” said the hostess, ‘‘ that you com- 
pletely fascinated little Miss Peters.” 

‘*She’s a pretty little thing,” the old 
maid returned, *‘ with excellent manners. 
That comes with the blood, I suppose; 
she told me she was a granddaughter of 
the Bishop, you know. She isn’t like so 
many of the girls here, who take what 
manners they have out of a book. They 
get them up overnight, but she was born 
with them. And ske has the final sign 
of breeding, which is so rare nowadays— 
she listens when her elders are talking.” 

‘** Yes,” the hostess replied, ‘* Pauline 
Peters has pleasant manners, for all she 
is working on a newspaper now.” 

‘*On a newspaper?” repeated Miss Mar- 
lenspuyk. ‘‘She told me she was writing 
for her living, but she didn’t say she was 
on a newspaper.” 

‘*She said something about giving it 
up as she went out,” the hostess remark- 
ed; ‘‘but I shouldn’t think she would, 
for she has been doing very well. Some 
of her articles have made quite a hit. 
You know she is the ‘ Polly Perkins’ of 
the Daily Dial?” 

‘**No,” said Miss Marlenspuyk—“ no, I 
didn’t know that.” 


HOUGH o’er the board the constellations shine, 
Austere the feast for Time’s retainers spread :— 
Laughter, the salt of life, and love, the wine, 


Sleep, the sweet herbs, and work, the bitter bread. 
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XX. 
NAPOLEON TAKES REFUGE IN PRUSSIA. 


FIVHE French commenced their retreat 
from Smolensk on November 12th, 
and it took four days before the rear- 
guard passed out. Since leaving Moscow 
on October 19th they had placed them- 
selves about three hundred miles nearer 
to Paris, but to accomplish this much 
they had so exhausted themselves that 
of the hundred thousand which Napoleon 
marched out of Moscow, not half were 
able to carry a musket into Smolensk. 

Where next? The nearest town in 
which they might hope for rest was Wil- 
na, the capital of Lithuania, where they 
had danced with the maidens of Poland 
not six months ago. But it was to be 
still another three hundred miles of such 
misery as made many prefer instant 
death. Until Smolensk the number of 
men in the ranks had been slightly larger 
than the disarmed rabble which marched 
in the rear, but from now on this mob of 
stragglers rapidly increased, until very 
soon the Grand Army of Napoleon came 
to resemble a vast herd of tramps bound 
together by nothing but the common 
danger of being killed by pursuing Cos- 
sacks and outraged peasants. 

About half-way between Smolensk and 
Wilna is a little stream less than two 
hundred yards wide and from four to six 
feet deep. It is so insignificant that Na- 
poleon did not take the trouble to have 
it mapped with care as he led his men 
eastward to Moscow. But the name of 
this trifle was Beresina, a name that even 
to-day cannot be seen or heard without 
a shudder. 

To-day the traveller from Moscow to 
Warsaw crosses the Beresina at a place 
called Borissov,east ward of Minsk. Where 
the railway now passes, there Napoleon 
intended to go with his army in 1812; 
but there, too, the Russians had assem- 
bled in force, and, according to all the 
rules of war, there Napoleon should have 
been captured, along with the whole of 
his army. The Russians were acting 
upon an excellent grand plan of war, 
with superior forces well fed and well 
clothed. One army came from the north, 
ancther from the south—these two were 
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to bar Napoleon’s passage of the Beresina, 
while the main force, which hung upon 
his flanks all the way from Moscow, was 
to drive the French to their destruction. 
From the beginning to the end of this 
strange campaign Russian commanders 
exhibited plentiful want of common- 
sense, but nowhere more than here. They 
posted themselves at the point where they 
thought Napoleon ought to cross, and of 
course Napoleon took pains to hold them 
there while he arranged to cross some- 
where else, higher up. 

On the night of November 25th work 
was begun upon two bridges, and on the 
day following troops began to cross. 
How many crossed no one knows. These 
were not times for dress parades and 
muster-rolls. A comparison of many 
guesses makes it fair to assume that Na- 
poleon led between 30,000 and 35,000 sol- 
diers across the Beresina, and perhaps as 
many more stragglers and camp-follow- 
ers. All day and all night and all the 
next day and the following night the 
fugitives passed on, but already on the 
7th the Russians showed themselves in 
force, while part of Napoleon’s troops 
were on one side and part on the other 
of the stream. With rare courage and 
coolness did they hold the Russians back, 
in the hope of saving all those who 
crowded upon the two bridges. Until 
the evening of the 28th it was possible, 
but the order then came that on the 29th 
of November, at five in the morning, the 
bridges must be destroyed, whether all 
had crossed or no. While this disorgan- 
ized mass of stragglers was desperately 
struggling to get over, the body of troops 
that had been defending the eastern or 
Russian side of the bridge received orders 
themselves to cross, under shelter of dark- 
ness, so as to be safely over when the 
time came to destroy it. So, when dark- 
ness set in, these soldiers retired from be- 
fore the Russians and claimed right of 
way across the Beresina. But all the 
approaches were choked with baggage- 
wagons, struggling horses, men, women, 
and children, all blindly bent upon the 
same object, but each contributing to 
make the task impossible. There was 
one bridge for heavy loads, another for 
foot-passengers; but in that army of Na- 
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poleon was no force capable of securing 
orderly movement over these bridges. 
The scene could be compared only to a 
panic in a burning theatre, when people 
mad with fright trample one another to 


death in frantic effort to reach a door. 
The mad mob struggled on the bridge 
with an energy that would have saved 
them all had they kept their muskets and 
remained in the ranks. On this horri- 
ble night, however, their energy was that 
of savages battling for self-preservation. 
The weak and the wounded, women and 
children, wherever they stood in the way 
of the strong, were knocked down, tram- 
pled under foot, or kicked away over the 


bridge side, to fall screaming amidst the 
cakes of ice that filled the stream. These 
were the mer who six months ago passed 
for heroes, who marched in the name of 
a higher civilization. 

They fled from Cossacks whom they 
thought to be savages, yet they perpe- 
trated themselves upon their own com- 
rades such atrocities as only Apaches 
could surpass. 

On came the troops, with orders to 
cross the bridge, hut the bridge was held 
by a force superior in numbers to that of 
those claiming right of way. And so it 
came to a fight. The guns so recently 
aimed at Russians responded now as rea- 
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dily when pointed into a solid wall of 

fellow-creatures, former messmates. A 

breach was made in this mass of writhing 
flesh; the rest was done with bayonets. 
The rear-guard corps marched on, tum- 
bling into the stream everything that 
stood in the way, for they had but this 
one night left them, knowing that on the 
morrow they could no longer hold them- 
selves against the overwhelming force of 
Russians. 

The morrow came,and found the bridges 
commanded by Russian artillery. All the 
arms of Napoleon had crossed in safety, 
but so far as the eye could see were masses 
of human creatures still left on the other 
side, all hopelessly seeking escape from 
the enemy. That Napoleon’s army was 
saved here was due almost wholly to a 
man of German blood, born near Saar- 
briicken, the noble General Eblé, who 
died in a few weeks from the effect of his 
exposure. He, with a few hundred pio- 
neers, made these bridges in the icy 
stream, watched them day and night, kept 
such order as was possible, and destroyed 
them finally, by order of Napoleon, when 
to have left them standing would have 
exposed the whole army to ruin. He de- 
layed as long as he dared, while the Rus- 
sian artillery was striking in amidst the 
helpless mass of stragglers still surging 
across. But at nine the last moment had 
arrived. Eblé turned away his head, and 
the match was laid. 

The last of Napoleon’s rear - guard 
marched away from the Beresina, leav- 
ing behind no one knew how many of 
their fellow-creatures, who could be seen 
rushing through the flames, to soon fall 
screaming into the river of ice. 

How many here died piteously is not 
known. The stream in after-years show- 
ed islands below the bridge where none 
had been before. These were formed by 
the masses of those who struggled for life 
in these dreadful days. Ten years after 
a party of Prussian officers, visiting the 
battle-field, found it still strewn with in- 
numerable signs of the horrible butchery 
that took place here; and as though the 
god of this river desired that all should 
remember the lesson here inculecated, 
these islands now blossom in the spring- 
time with a flower called forget-me-not. 

Of those whose corpses lie beneath these 
flowers we cannot know the number. Even 
of those who fell on the banks the num- 
bers can only be guessed. Twenty-four 
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thousand carcasses were here burned by 

order of the Russian governor, and at 
least 5000 stragglers were made prisoners 
When the Russian advance-guard reach)- 
ed the place, an eye-witness reported that 
all the peasant huts in the neighborhood 
were packed with wounded, and that the 
fields about were littered with carcasses 
of men and horses frozen stiff as they 
happened to draw their last suffering 
breath. 

From the Beresina to Wilna the dis- 
tance in a straight line is about 150 miles, 
which occupied about ten more days. 

On the 5th of December, about thirty 
miles before reaching Wilna, Napoleon in- 
formed his principal commanders of a res- 
olution he had taken some days before, 
and which produced even more depression 

.amongst them. On that night he aban- 
doned what was left of his army and hur- 
ried in secret to Paris, where he arrived 
on the 18th, occupying thirteen days on 
the way. 

Here ends the history of that army, for 
Napoleon’s flight took away the last hope 
it had entertained of once more pulling 
itself together into fighting form. 

At Wilna was a brilliant gathering of 
soldiers and diplomatists assembled about 
the heedquarters. On the 2d of Decem- 
ber all the world of France and her allies 
celebrated the day when Napoleon was 
crowned. Champagne was abundant, 
and so was everything else in Wilna. 
The news that arrived spoke only of vic- 
tories, and all the bells rang joyfully in 
honor of the man who was then supposed 
to be leading home thousands of Russian 
prisoners, a mass of booty, and an army 
crowned with new laurels. 

At last, however, his ragged remnant 
of an army made its appearance at the 
gates of Wilna, and now tise truth had to 
be acknowledged. 

Napoleon might here have made a 
stand; there were supplies of every kind, 
re-enforcements marching from the west, 
and every prospect of soon being more 
than a match for the numbers under Rus- 
sian command. But the moment it was 
known that he had run away from them, 
all idea of order ceased, even amongst the 
few who still carried a musket. Wilna 
was plundered; the military stores were 
recklessly destroyed, through the short- 

sighted behavior of the famished men; 
and to make matters worse, wine and 
spirits were found in abundance. 
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From the 6th to the 10th of December, 
while Napoleon was hurrying to Paris, 
the last of his army was drinking itself 
into madness at the point he had desig- 
nated as their winter resting-place. And 
once more came the alarm of the Cossacks. 

From Wilna this hysterical retreat 
went on to Kovno. There were here ten 
millions of franes in the military chest 
which could not be dragged along, and 
so it was tossed over to the soldiers, who 
filled their pockets, and kept filling them, 
until the Cossacks came up and captured 
soldiers and booty as well. Some lucky 
ones managed to conceal treasures in the 
ground before the Cossacks came, and 
marked the place for future identification, 
but there were very few so fortunate. 

Napoleon’s grand cross from the Krem- 
lin was lost, and also the crown and scep- 
tre he had intended using in Moscow to 
crown himself Emperor of the Western 
Worid. All these and many another 
emblem of human vanity were sunk in 
the Beresina or spirited away by Cos- 
sacks. The chief treasure carried back 
by the Russians to St. Petersburg from 
the Beresina was the original grand map 
of Europe, from which I have prepared 
the maps accompanying this work. 

At Wilna, no sooner had the troops 
commenced their retreat than the Jews 
fell upon the wounded, pillaged them, 
and tossed them out into the streets, 
where they lay in lofty piles to wait the 
Russians, who were not long in arriving. 
Kovno was reached on December 12th— 
the same Kovno that had waved them 
warm kisses in June of the same year. 
The Niemen (or Memel) flows from here 
down to Tilsit, where six years before a 
famous treaty had been signed, and where 
Alexander and Napoleon had sworn ever- 
lasting friendship. Now this river was 
frozen tight, and Cossacks could gallop 
across it as freely as though it were the 
open plain. Obviously this was no place 
to defend, for the Russians would soon 
surround it and cut off its garrison from 
any communication with the French base 
on the Baltic. So off once more, after 
plundering and destroying as much as 
possible—off to seek safety, warmth, and 
creature comforts on the soil of Prussia, 
and amongst the people whom Napoleon 
had for six years treated with contempt 
and cruelty. It was not until the 19th of 
December that the French found shelter 
under the walls of KGnigsberg, the ven- 
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erable capital of East Prussia. 


Just two 
months had they been coming from Mos- 
cow. They had started as men; they en- 
tered Prussia like famished and hunted 


beasts. The good peasantry of Germany 
looked upon them as strange monsters 
from another world, things sent by God 
as a warning. 

XXI. 
GENERAL YORK, THE GLORIOUS TRAITOR. 


WHEN Napoleon invaded Russia in 
1812 there marched with him in close dip- 
lomatic alliance 20,000 Prussian troops, 
under command of General York. This 
Prussian soldier of English ancestry was 
placed under the orders of a Frenchman 
of Scotch ancestry, Macdonald, who com- 
manded the extreme left wing of the 
Grand Army of invasion. 

This corps did not penetrate more than 
150 miles from the Prussian frontier, and 
operated in the neighborhood of Riga, 
where the population is largely German 
and mostly Lutheran. In vain did they 
attempt to capture this ancient Baltic 
town. 

England had command of the seas; 
Russia kept the place well supplied with 
men and munitions; and the winter ar- 
rived while York and Macdonald were 
still westward of the river Diina. 

But strange things were taking place 
among these allies. There were many 
Germans who had taken servic> in the 
Russian army for the sake of fighting 
against Napoleon, and in the lulls of bat- 
tle Germans chatted amicably who a 
few moments before had been seeking to 
make corpses one of the other. On July 
29th General York sent to the Russian 
commander an agent to arrange for an 
exchange of prisoners; but what was his 
surprise to learn that these fellow-coun- 
trymen, instead of pining to return to 
their regiments, had joyfully taken ser- 
vice with their Cossack captors! York 
showed great indignation, denounced 
these Germans as traitors, and issued an 
order to have them brought before court 
martial and promptly shot saould they 
ever fall into Prussian hands. This or- 
der was communicated to the Prussian 
King, and received his hearty approval. 
York little thought that he would soon 

himself set an example destined to draw 
upon his head the same royal displeasure 
he had just invoked in the case of less- 
conspicuous offenders. 
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York was in a false position from the 
start. He hated Napoleon; he hated the 
French. He prayed his King to allow 
him to resign, but Frederick William III. 
insisted, and York yielded. 

As the weeks passed, and then the 
months, York heard through Russian 
sources that Napoleon found Moscow in 
flames, and that his Grand Army was re- 
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At length arrived the frozen remnants 
of the ‘‘ Grande Armée” in Wilna, on the 
5th of December, and on the 8th York 
knew by a trusted messenger that the 
Russians had placed themselves already 
between the Prussian corps and the Prus- 
sian frontier. York again begged defi- 
nite instructions from his King, and call- 
ed upon Macdonald to make good his 


REMNANTS OF THE GRAND ARMY. 


treating. 
ties. 


He was torn by conflicting du- 
What if the French proved unable 
to withstand the Russian advance, even 


on arriving upon Prussian soil? From 
the Russian headquarters came insidious 
proposals that York should surrender rath- 
er than fight against overwhelming odds. 
In the event of surrender, York was to 
be allowed to march his whole corps back 
into Prussia, there to await events. He 
sent couriers to the King in Berlin, asking 
for instructions, but got only ambiguous 
answers. Napoleon was always referred 
to as the Prussian ally, yet York was at 
the same time told that his conduct must 
be determined by circumstances. 


retreat before it was too Jate. But the 
French marshal had as little news from 
Napoleon as York had from Berlin. The 
army of fugitives moved onward over 
the Memel at Kovno, with Cossacks on 
either side of them, yet Macdonald re- 
mained at his post, like the honest soldier 
that he was, while the Russians gradually 
formed a circle in his rear. Since Novem- 
ber 30th he had had no orders, and not 
until December 18th did he receive any. 
His couriers had. been all captured by 
Cossacks, and his situation was growing 
hourly moze critical. 

Although the King in Berlin knew 
that Napoleon's army was destroyed, he 
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closed a letter to York on December 12th 
with these words: ‘‘To my brave soldiers 
it will be an additional incentive to earn 
as before my confidence and that of the 
Emperor, my ally.” 

The post-horses were ready to carry 
this message back to York before Riga, 
when, to the surprise of the King, there 
arrived from ‘‘ the Emperor, my ally,” a 
message dated Dresden, December 12th. 

The Berlin eourt was amazed that Na- 
poleon should be in Dresden while his 
army was needing him so sorely on the 
Memel, but such was the fear his name 
inspired that the King never for a mo- 
ment wavered in regard to his duty as a 
subordinate ally. Napoleon flying for 
his life represented to Frederick William 
more power than his own nation in arms. 
The same note that announced Napoleon’s 
loss of his army brought orders that Prus- 
sia should increase her contingent of sol- 
diers to 30,000 men. And the King ac- 
cepted this order as cheerfully as he had 
obeyed the one to furnish 20,000 at the 
beginning of the campaign. 

On the 17th of December, 1812, York’s 
messenger at last posted away from Ber- 
lin to Riga with the King’s answer. But 
when the answer was read it proved te be 
nothing but vague statements, with this 
only clear, that the King remained the 
ally of Napoleon, and that York must act 
according to circumstances. The Chan- 
cellor Hardenberg gave no hint that he or 
the King was disposed to encourage Rus- 
sia. York’s officer who bore the message 
in vain sought to draw from Frederick 
William III. some statement that might 

justify York in treating with Russia. No- 
thing could be extracted from him save 
the opinion that Napoleon was a genius, 
and would soon find new armies. 

On Christmas eve York found himself 
on the retreat from Riga to Tilsit, in bit- 
terly cold weather, separated from his 
French commander, Macdonald, and sur- 
rounded by Russians, amongst whom were 
many Prussian officers. He was in a sit- 
uation from which he might have ex- 
tricated himself by hard fighting, but, in 
view of the state of the armies in the field, 
he had a passable excuse for preferring to 
spare his men. 

The Russians begged to parley, and 
York then and there accepted the respon- 
sibility of a step which made him the 
most respectable traitor in the military 
history of his country. 
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York was ready to abandon Macdon 
ald, but he begged that the Russians 
would allow him to do so under circum 
stances which might satisfy the demands 
of ‘‘honor”—this word which has so 
many meanings! 

On December 26th arrived from the 
Czar Alexander a message which made 
York still more ready to leave the French. 
lt was a formal promise to make peace 
only when Prussia should have regained 
all that she lost in 1806 at the battle of 
Jena. To be sure, Alexander had prom- 
ised this sort of thing six years before, 
and had forgotten all about it when sign- 
ing the Peace of Tilsit; but still, York 
felt that he was receiving as good guar- 
antees as he could at that time reasonably 
expect. So again he begged the Russians 


-to prepare all the circumstances so that 


he might with decency capitulate, and he 
would do so. 

In the evening of December 29th York 
received orders from Macdonald to join 
him in Tilsit, and at the same time from 
the Russian headquarters a despatch stat- 
ing that further fighting was useless, that 
York was cut off, and the French flying 
before 50,000 Russians. 

Searcely had York finished this last 
letter than his friend Clausewitz, the same 
who subsequently wrote the great Book 
on War, entered the room. Clausewitz 
had left the Prussian army along with a 
hundred other officers who were eager to 
fight Napoleon, even if they had to be- 
come Russian to do so. York turned 
savagely on Clausewitz and refused to see 
any more despatches, which he said only 
confused him. He abused the Cossacks 
for letting Macdonald’s messenger slip 
through the lines with the order for join- 
ing him. ‘‘ Now,” said he, ‘‘I have re- 
ceived orders, and I must march; and I 
forbid any further discussion, which may 
cost me my head!” 

But Clausewitz begged that he might 
at least read a despatch to him, and not 
be sent back in disgrace. So York, grum- 
bling still, called for a candle, and Clause- 
witz read a letter from the Russian head- 
quarters, indicating such a disposition of 
the Czar’s troops as made fighting fool- 
hardy. The letter closed with a strong 
hint that the Russians were tired of 
parley, and that if York did not at once 
capitulate, they would treat him as an 
enemy, and make an end of his corps. 
York had eyes like those of a hawk. 








Fastening those eyes on Clausewitz, 
he said, ‘‘ Clausewitz, you are a Prus- 
sian—do you believe this letter to be 
genuine?” 

Clausewitz gave his word of honor 
that it was. York then turned to 
another Prussian in the Russian ser- 
vice, Colonel Réder, and asked that 
officer’s opinion. 

‘* So far as the King and the coun- 
try and the army are concerned, this 
step would be of great service; but so 
far as your own person is concerned, 
there would be very great danger—” 

Here York interrupted in a loud 
voice: ‘‘ What! my person! I shall 
go cheerfully to the scaffold for my 
King! Let me sign the capitula- 
tion!” Then stalked the peppery old 
Prussian across the room to Clause- 
witz, seized his hand, and exclaimed: 
‘*“You have me now! Ihave made 
up my mind to separate myself from 
the Frenchmen and their cause.” 

He called the officers of his corps 
together that night. They knew by 
his features that he had something of 
importance to say. There was such 
a hush upon that body of men that hearts 
could be heard to beat. For a time York 
kept his eyes in silence fixed upon the 
men who had shared his honorable career. 
It was hard for him to tell them that he 
now invited them to insubordination. 

‘*Gentlemen,” said he, ‘the French 
army has been destroyed by the hand of 
an avenging God. The time has come 
for us to regain our independence by unit- 
ing with the army of Russia. Whoever 
thinks as I do in this matter, and is ready 
to give his life for his country and liberty, 
let him join me. Others need not do so. 
Whatever may be the issue of this affair, 
I shall continue to honor such as differ 
from me and stay behind. If our enter- 
prise succeed, the King may perhaps for- 
give me this step. If I fail, I lose my 
head. In that case I beg my friends to 
look after my wife and children.” 

Every sword flew from its scabbard, 
and all greeted with enthusiasm their 
general's short but meaning speech. The 
troops were soon informed of the change 
in the general's plan, and that night there 
was genuine German song in the camp of 
York; for there was hope of liberty and 
a liberated father-land. 

York wrote immediately to the King, 
explaining, on the one hand, that he had 
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acted from necessity, on the other, that 
this necessity should be regarded as a sub- 
ject for rejoicing. ‘‘I cheerfully lay my 
head at your Majesty’s feet should this 
step prove to have been wrong. I should 
die, however, in the belief that I had done 
my duty as a faithful subject and true 
Prussian.” 

On the first day of the glorious 1813, 
York, with his merry men, entered Tilsit, 
welcomed by all as the man who had 
taken the first step for German liberty. 
He was in command of a splendid corps 
of Germans, seasoned to war and devoted 
to their leader. It was in this Tilsit that 
his King and Queen had in 1807 been 
treated with cruel iasolence; here that 
Napoleon had cut Prussia in two, and 
made the remainder little more than a 
French camp. The honest people of 
East Prussia burned with eagerness to 
follow the lead of York, to cut off the 
French before they could recross the 
Rhine, and thus take summary ven- 
geance for the hundreds of outrages per- 
petrated on German soil. 

But York was not an ambitious poli- 
tician, much less an adventurer; he stood 
in Prussia as the type of an uncompro- 
mising soldier, whose single creed was 
duty tohisKing. From Tilsit he reported 
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to Frederick William that his corps re- 
mained neutral for the present, awaiting 
the royal pleasure. He admitted again that 
the step he had taken was without orders, 
but he begged his King to seize this fa- 
vorable opportunity: ‘‘ Now or never is 
the moment for recovering once more 
Liberty, Independence, and Greatness. . .. 
The fate of the world hangs upon your 
Majesty’s decision.” 

York’s despatch reached the King on 
January 5th, and on the same day Fred- 
erick William sent his answer, which was 
to order York’s arrest, to place another gen- 
eral in his stead, and to assure the French 
representative that the King’s troops were 
entirely at the service of Napoleon. 

The messenger reached K6énigsberg on 
the 10th, and York then learned that in 
the eyes of his King he was guilty of 
high treason. But meanwhile York had 
become even more of a traitor than be- 
fore. Not merely had he deserted Mac- 
donald, but he had accepted a gift of half 
a million rubles for his corps from Alex- 
ander, and had actively arranged to join 
in fighting the French, should they ad- 
vance upon him from the west, where 
they already found strong re-enforce- 
ments. He had now no legal status as 
a Prussian. The Russian troops had in- 
vaded Germany, and York was their ally 
against his own King, who remained the 
firm ally of Frauce. His only hope lay 
in so rapid a movement of the Russians as 
should demonstrate to the King and his 
cabinet that Prussia must either join with 
Russia against Napoleon or be crushed by 
advancing hordes from beyond tlhe Memel 
and the Dnieper. 

And so, with a halter about his neck, 
York addressed himself to the officials of 
East Prussia, begging them to call out re- 
eruits and to fill his military chest with 
money. On January 6th the Russian ad- 
vance-guard made a triumphal entry into 
Konigsberg, and were received in this an- 

cient seaport as angels of deliverance. 
The Russian commander sat in the royal 
lodge at the theatre, and the people greet- 
ed him with mad delight. He answered 
their cries by calling for cheers for his 
Majesty the Prussian King. Two days 
later York was welcomed with the same 
demonstrations, and two days after that 
a message came from Berlin ordering his 
arrest for high treason. 

But the people of East Prussia were too 
far from Berlin to believe that their King 
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could be serious in desiring to remain sub- 
ject to Napoleon. Even when the news- 
papers on January 19th published the 
news of York’s disgrace, tne people yer- 
sisted in thinking that this was done only 
to deceive Napoleon while Prussia gained 
time. But serious business it was for 
York. Several officials refused to obey 
his orders when he called upon them for 
help, and each day made his position 
more critical. To a fellow- general he 
wrote: ‘‘ With bleeding heart I sever all 
bonds of obedience and declare war on my 
own account. The army demands to be 
led against France; the people clamor for 
it; the King desires it, but the King is not 
afree agent. The army must restore him 
his freedom of will. I shall shortly ap- 
proach the Elbe and Berlin with 50,000 
-men. On the Elbe I shall say to the 
King, ‘ Here, sire, is your army, and here 
is my old head.’” 

There is something quaintly comical 
in this picture of the stern monarchist 
grimly disobeying the King, raising troops 
in that King’s name, and proposing to 
march against that very same King for 
the purpose of giving him a liberty he 
distinctly did not desire. It was a prac- 
tical joke on a stage of grand tragedy. 
The farce was sustained by York’s pub- 
lishing on January 27th, in the KGnigs- 
berg newspaper, that he should continue 
to govern in the King’s name, because 
the news of his arrest had not reached 
him through official channels. In fact, 
the King’s messenger had been obliging- 
ly detained by the Cossacks, so that York 
should not receive the formal erder of 
his deposition and arrest. 

So here was the King of Prussia arming 
one-half oi his army to fight for Napoleon, 
and York arming the other half to fight 
against Napoleon. Is it strange that the 
German citizens marvelled, and began to 
think that, since national honor was so 
variously understood by kings and court- 
iers, it might be as well to call in the 
opinion of the plain people? 


XXII. 
THE PRUSSIAN CONGRESS OF ROYAL 
REBELS. 


IN the first month of the great German 
year 1813 Napoleon was savagely calling 
for more recruits and more money; the 
remnants of his starved and frozen ar- 
mies wandered like ghosts across the 
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snow-fields of Germany, looking for rest 
and shelter; the Prussian corps under 
General York rested in the northeast 
corner of Prussia, not knowing whether 
they were to be French, Russian, or Ger- 
man. Frederick William III. still pro- 
tested affection for Napoleon, while the 
Czar Alexander gave the world to under- 
stand that if Prussia remained a French 
ally she must expect to be invaded by a 
Russian army, and lose still more of her 
territory. 

So far as the King in Berlin was con- 
cerned, nothing good could be expected 
save through physical pressure of a very 
decided nature. Napoleon was prepar- 
ing pressure from one side, but Alexander 
had in those days the largest army in the 
field, and was prepared to exert his press- 
ure most directly. Alexander made York 
feel this, but York was too loyal a mon- 
archist to go beyond the r6le of a neu- 
tral. Had York acted with spirit in Jan- 
uary, 1813, he would have sounded the 
alarm in every village of East Prussia; 
have called out the militia at once, and 
have made it impossible for a single 
Frenchman to have recrossed the Rhine. 
This would have been of the utmost im- 
portance, for the French who escaped 
from Russia were, for the most part, ex- 
perienced officers, without whom Napo- 
leon would have found it impossible to 
put a new army rapidly in the field, 

It is one of the strangest things in his- 
tory, and one which reflects honor upon 
the character of the Germans, that during 
this disorderly retreat of their helpless 
enemies the people of East Prussia not 
only did not rise in mobs and destroy 
them with pitchforks, but we have start- 
ling evidence that evil was rewarded with 
good, and that German peasants shared 
their bread with French refugees who 
six nonths before had invaded their land 
like robbers. 

But the people at large were thinking 
for themselves, though they had no free 
press, no free parliament, and could not 
meet together for discussion without fear 
of police interference. Trusty messen- 
gers travelled Germany systematically 
preaching the gospel of liberty; bearing 
news of the outside world; exposing the 
falsehood in Napoleon's bulletins; scat- 
tering leaflets and patriotic songs; en- 
couraging trust in God and confidence in 
a new Germany, free and united. 

But, strange to relate, this new spirit 
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in Germany was called into life from 
out the land known best by symbols of 
despotism—the land of the knout and the 
secret police, the censor and Siberia. 

Four weeks after Napoleon left his 
gallant generals in Russia and fled in 
disguise to Paris, another little sleigh 
hurried toward the Russian frontier, bear- 
ing infinite comfort to the German pa- 
triots. 

This sleigh bore the man we learned 
to know in 1807 and 1808, the father of 
constitutional liberty in Germany, Baron 
Stein. With him sat the poet Arndt, 
whose songs to-day make the youth of 
Germany thrill with the love of country. 

Stein and Arndt were not Prussians, 
but they labored for Prussia because they 
believed in her power to lead the rest of 
Germany. The poet and the statesman 
talked much of the future, which just 
then looked very rosy. Stein carried in 
his pocket full powers from the Czar to 
rouse and organize the German move- 
ment against Napoleon, and Arndt was 
there with the ready pen of Benjamin 
Franklin, prepared to make popular in 
tue cabin of the peasant what Stein might 
determine at the green table. 

Stein once remained long buried in 
thought. Then, rousing himself, he said 
these words, with particular emphasis: 
‘**Tt shall be so; it cannot be otherwise. 
The Prussian Congress must be convened ; 
the volunteers must be called out. York 
must march on to Berlin; Prussia must 
march ahead; Austria, Saxony, Westpha- 
lia, Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Tyrol, and so 
the rest of Germany, must follow in her 
wake,” 

‘** Yes, it must be the whole of Ger- 
many,” shouted Arndt in response, with 
so much enthusiastic energy that the 
man on the box was roused from a com- 
fortable nap. ‘‘Das Ganze Deutschland 
soil es sein !” 

‘* Now then,” said he to Stein, ‘‘ you have 
with you the constitution for a German 
Empire, but I have the song of German 
liberty,” and with that the poet burst 
forth with the magnificent song which 
was destined in a few days to take its 
place amongst the most active agents for 
German liberation. That song was sung 
first in 1813, but in 1870 it had lost none 
of its power to kindle patriotic feeling, as 
many can well attest. 

** What is the German father-land?” is 
the leading line of each verse. Is it 
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Prussia? is it Saxony? is it Bavaria? and 
so on, to which each verse answers, “* No, 
No, No. My father-land must be a broad- 
er ove.” And sd, following the logic of 
Stein, Arndt, on that frosty sleigh-ride, 
amidst the wreck of Napoleonic armies, 
ends his song by the immortal words, 
Das Ganze Deutschland soll es sein— 
‘‘My country must be all Germany.” 

Stein made no concealment of his views 
regarding the petty princes of Germany. 
On one occasion, when the news of fresh 
Napoleonic disasters reached St. Peters- 
burg, the Dowager Empress, a Wirtem- 
berg princess, used these words: 

‘Tf, now, a single French soldier slips 
through Germany, I shall blush to call 
myself a German.” 

At this our Stein, who was present, com- 
menced to grow red in the face, and his 
nose became white, as was its wont when 
its owner was bursting with righteous 
anger. He rose, made a bow, and said: 
‘Your Majesty does very wrong to use 
such language here in regard to a peo- 
ple so great, sc brave, and so faithful, to 
which you are so fortunate as to belong. 
You should have said, I am ashamed. not 
of the German people, but of my bro- 
thers, cousins, and consorts, the German 
princes.... Had the kings and princes 
of Germany done their duty, no French- 
man would ever have crossed the Eibe, 
the Oder, or the Vistula, to say nothing 
of the Dniester.” 

Ordinarily such a speech would have 
been answered by an order to disappear 
under police protection, but Stein was no 
ordinary man. The Xmpress received his 
rebuke with outward composure, and said 
to him: 

‘*Perhaps you are right. I thank you 
for the lesson you have given.” 

On the 22d of January, 1813, Stein ar- 
rived, with Arndt, in Kénigsberg, the cap- 
ital of East Prussia. The people of this 
province hailed him with enthusiasm as 
the man to organize victory; but the peo- 
ple of Germany are docile beyond any- 
thing known in England or America, and 
they rarely move until their officials show 
them the way. Stein was not received 
very cordially by the officials of Freder- 
ick William III. York personally hated 
Stein, as he hated all reformers; to the 
narrow-minded soldier Stein was a dema- 
gogue who would end by upsetting the 
monarchy. And yet York acknowledged 
Stein’s power in arousing the nation to 
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arms. The other officials of the province 
gave Stein fair words, but declined to 
move without orders from his Prussian 
Majesty. It was to Stein a sad blow to 
find at the very beginning an opposition 
to him emanating wholly from the very 
government he had come to support. 
True he was in the service of Russia; but 
Russia was then moving to liberate Ger- 
many. True that the King was nominal- 
ly at war with Russia; but Stein brushed 
such arguments away as trivial in view 
of the national hatred to France. 

However, finding that as :nere German 
and patriot he could make no impression 
upon a class of officials trained to obey 
only the letter of the law, he finally drew 
out of his pocket his full powers, and in 
the name of the Russian Emperor ordered 
a congress convened for the 5th of Feb- 
ruary, 1813. This congress consisted of 
representatives elected from the nobles, 
the peasants, and the towns, and was con- 
vened for the expressed purpose of devis- 
ing the best means for putting an army 
into the field. 

But official Prussia took counsel of its 
fears, and two days after sending the ori- 
ginal call for the congress, the Governor 
sent a second note, explaining to the mem- 
bers that they were called to attend not a 
real congress in the legal sense, but mere- 
ly a gathering of Prussiau representatives 
who wished to hear what the ambassador 
of the Russian Czar might have to com- 
municate. Stein made up his mind that 
he could expect little assistance from offi- 
zial quarters. 

On January 26th he once more waved 
the magic wand of his Russian power of 
attorney, and, to the great delight of the 
world in general, and England in partic- 
ular, opened the port of Kénigsberg once 
more to commerce. As we know, the 
French had closed all the ports of Europe 
since 1806. 

Thus not only did Prussia owe the 
calling of a representative popular con- 
gress to a Russian autocrat, but she owed 
him also an edict of free trade. This 
edict worked so successfully that Stein 
was able to raise half a million thalers 
amongst the merchants of the province 
by merely pledging the custom-house re- 
ceipts. And this money Stein devoted to 
the support of York’s troops, the wounded 
French and Russians in the hospitals, and 
other necessavy objects. 

But the 5th of February rapidly drew 
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near, and delegates commenced to arrive 
from all over the province. The congress 
had been called, the members responded, 
but no one would accept the responsibility 
of presiding. The Governor declined, and 
so did York. Stein had governed here in 
the name of the Czar, but had carefully 
protected German interests. He had done 
nothing but what was absolutely needful 
to support the army of occupation, until 
the Prussian King should be once more a 
free agent and claim his own. 

So far the King had neither recognized 
Stein, nor revoked the order to arrest 
York and try him by court martial. The 
people, it is true, were heart and soul for 
liberty and Stein, but the high officials 
could see in this congress little more than 
a rebellious gathering. Stein called upon 
General York to open the assembly on 
February 5th, and explain the purpose for 
which it was summoned. 

“It is your duty, and you must,” said 
Stein. 

‘You cannot compel me, and I shall 
not,” answered the equally hot-tempered 
York. ‘‘This assembly is your work, 
and now do what you can with it!” 

‘* You must, I repeat,” said Stein; ‘‘ oth- 


erwise you will have to confess that you 
decline to accept the consequences of your 
capitulation with the Russians.” 


York sprang to his feet. ‘‘If you drive 
me to it, I shall use violence,” said Stein. 

The General by this time had reached 
the door. ‘‘Go ahead,” he shouted, in 
anger. ‘‘Then I shall sound the alarm 
too, and we shall see what becomes of 
you and your Russians.” 

The two men separated in anger, and 
mutual friends labored to bring them to- 
gether. York talked of escaping to Eng- 
land as an end to his embarrassment. 
Stein struggled long with his boiling 
passions, and finally decided upon a step 
which could have been dictated only by 
the purest love of his country. 

He determined to leave KGnigsberg, 
and in that way remove from that con- 
gress all appearances of its having been 
influenced by a foreign power. At the 
moment it seemed as though with Stein 
there went away every hope of national 
regeneration; but Stein had builded better 
than he knew, and all officialdom could 
not smotier the patriotism that lay 
smouldering beneath the sluggish skins 
of East Prussian farmers. 

East Prussia is full of vast forests and 
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swamps—a flat country along the Baltic. 
where men haveto work hard forthe means 
of existing through the severe winters 
It is the New England of Prussia, a people 
of strong characters and religious convic- 
tions. It was a land of refuge for many 
Protestants who were persecuted out of 
Austria, as the first New-Englanders were 
driven from the shores of Old England. 
The province had, in 1813, less than half 
a million souls, and had been pillaged by 
successive armies of French and Russians 
for the past five years. Contributions 
had already been levied upon this prov- 
ince amounting to 77,000,000 thalers (tha- 
ler=75 cents) since the battle of Jena, or 
about 164 thalers per capita. Her com- 
merce had been destroyed by Napoleon’s 
cruel system, and her population was in 


_an economic state verging upon misery. 


It was from out of this people that a 
Congress assembled for the definite pur- 
pose of spending more of their own 
money in the creation of a national 
army. Of the delegates twenty-three 
were noble landlords, eighteen were burgh- 
ers, and thirteen farmers. This time, 
however, they came net to quarrel about 
privileges. They were united in one all- 
absorbing sentiment—the love of country. 

At nine o’clock in the morning these 
patriots gathered together in the grand 
old city of Kénigsberg, on February 5th, 
a date which should be as highly honored 
in Germany as is July 4th in America, 
for Kénigsberg became on that day the 
cradle of German liberty. 

Queen Luise had fled from here in the 
horrible January of 1807; here she had 
lived in the two succeeding years, cheer- 
ing the patriots in secret, laying the 
foundations of the present common 
schools, keeping her husband from los- 
ing heart entirely. Could she have lived 
to this day, surely some good word would 
have reached York and Stein; they would 
not have been treated as rebels and out- 
casts for a crime whose motive was in- 
tense devotion to the cause of their King. 

At the opening of this congress a com- 
munication from Stein was read, calling 
upon the member's to take steps ‘‘for the 
general defence of the common country.” 

It was not said whether the country was 
to be defended against Russia or against 
France, nor was it necessary. Of course 
the first step after this was to gain know- 
ledge as to the military situation from 
some one capable of instructing them. 
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So a select committee called upon York, 
with an invitation to appear before this 
congress and give them the required in- 
formation. York promptly buckled on 
his sword and stalked over to the cham- 
ber, the members rising as he entered. 

‘‘fonorable Members and Kepresenta- 
tives of the Nation,” commenced York, 
‘‘as Governor-General of East Prussia, 
and as a most loyal subject of his Majesty 
the King, I enter your midst in order to 
claim your loyal allegiance to King and 
country; to call upon you to support vig- 
orously my propositions for arming the 
people and strengthening the army.” 

York continued, professing the utmost 
devotion to his King, and reminding his 
hearers that at present communication 
with the King’s government was severed, 
but that he should do nothing save in the 
name of that King. Perhaps his hearers 
laughed in their sleeves at these profes- 
sions; for were they not all rebels alike, 
saving a King who most distinctly had ex- 
pressed a preference for not being saved? 

York closed his patriotic harangue with 
a promise to whip the Frenchman wher- 
ever he could find him, and the meeting 
adjourned amidst the wildest demonstra- 
tion of patriotic enthusiasm. 

That same evening a committee of the 
congress convened at York’s house, and 
determined to arm the whole of the male 
population between eighteen and forty- 


five years of age, and send them to fight 
the French: this was the Landwehr, the 
realization at last of what the Prussian 
King had so long discussed—and adjourn- 
ed. This was the dream of Scharnhorst 
and Bliicher, of Gneisenau and Clause- 
witz, and here it was at last called into 
life by Stein, who seemed by a special 
providence to appear on the scene exact- 
ly in time to do great things, and then 
strangely to disappear. 

The great reforms that are associated 
with the name of Stein—the emancipation 
of the serfs; the liberty of trading; the 
self- government of towns—were ail car- 
ried out, blow upon blow, in the short 
months of 1807 and 1808, between the dis- 
grace of Tilsit and Napoleon's order to 
seize ‘‘ that person named Stein.” 

And here in K6nigsberg in fourteen 
days Stein reorganized the whole proy- 
ince, restored public credit, revived com- 
merce, called together a congress, and at 
the same time embodied the military prin- 
ciple which has guided Germany ever 
since, and to which she owes her position 
as a great nation. 

So much for this famous popular as- 
sembly, made up of men in open rebellion 
against their King, who knew they were 
rebels, and who rebelled against that King 
by acts done in his name alone and for 
his particular benefit. 

[v0 BE CONTINUED. | 


BRISEIS. 


BY 


CHAPTER I. 
AT SANCHORY ON DEE. 


WAY up on the heights of Scoulter 
Hiil, overlooking the wide and wood- 
ed valley of the Dee, a tall and slim young 
woman lay at full length on the heather, 
her interclasped hands beneath her head, 
her large, dark, foreign-looking eyes fixed 
lazily and dreamily on the slow-moving 
heavens. And she was singing to her- 
self—in a kind of absent undertone: prob- 
ably she was quite unconscious that she 
was following these idle words—which as 
likely as not were of her own haphazard 
composition : 
“© Love went sailing along the sky, 
On the soft white clowds, so far and high; 
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‘O yonder’s the world for which I’m fain— 

The wild gray waves and the driving main.’ 

‘O dear little Love, much better you'd be, 

If you'd clip your wings and come down to me!’ 
“Poor boy, he was beaten and battered sore—- 

Tossed by the surf and flung on the shore: 

‘I told you, you wretch, ’twould happen; -but now 

Here are handkerchiefs cool to bind your brow; 

And you'll fold your wings and creep close to me, 

And [ll hide you safe from the angry sea,’” 


She turned her head a little. And if 
she had chosen, she might have gazed 
abroad on a sufficiently spacious and va- 
ried panorama — the fertile pastures of 
Glen Dye —the outskirts of Glen Tana 
Forest—the vast, undulating billows of 
the Grampians, shining here and darken- 
ed there with sunlight and velvet shadow: 
while on the remote horizon-line rose the 
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peaks of Loch-Na-Gar, the snow on them 
of a dim and burnished gold through the 
distant haze. But perhaps before her 
mental vision there was a very different 
scene. Perhaps she had transported her- 
self back to her island home in the Sa- 
ronic Gulf; perhaps she found herself 
once more under the cool shade of the 
olives, looking across the great plain of 
waters—the blazing blue of the summer 
sea all twinkling with innumerable little 
flashes of white foam; on her right the 
lonely shores and precipitous cliffs stretch- 
ing away down to Cape Colonna; far in 
front of her the bold cimeter-sweep of the 
Bay of Salamis; beyond that again the 
palely violet shoulders of Corydallus, and 
these but the beginning of a mountainous 
semicircle coming round to the scarred 
and gray-green slopes of Hymettus; then 
in the midst of the extended plain a mass 
of rugged rock rising faint and visionary 
into the vibrating air, and, higher still, 
on the summit of the plateau, certain lofty 
and saffron -tinted pillars telling of a 
ruined temple—the famous temple once 
the home and shrine of the Maiden God- 
dess, Pallas Athene. It is a spectacle 
that the merest stranger cannot contem- 
plate without profound emotion; but in 
the case of this Greek girl—this Briseis 
Vaiieri—now lying supine and abstracted 
on an Aberdeenshire hill —there were 
many added and personal associations 
and affections and memories; for she also 
—for a time, at least, during her days of 
schooling and school friendships—she also 
had been a Maid of Athens. 

Of a sudden she was brought back to 
herself and her actual surroundings. 

“Briseis! Bry! Bry! Where are you?” 
—she heard the remote call for hey. 

And then she rose quickly to her feet 
—her slender, tall, symmetrical figure 
showing dark against the sky—and looked 
all around. On this solitary open space 
of silver-lichened rock and herbage no 
one was to be seen; but presently, beyond 
the adjacent larch wood, and not far from 
the base of an ancient tower, she had 
found the object of her quest—the figure 
of a little, elderly man, who appeared to 
be frantically gesticulating. At once she 
set off to rejoin her companion, her long 
limbs and her free and agile step taking 
her over the heather as if she had been a 
young fawn. And even before she drew 
near him her eyes were full of a smiling 
and kindly interest; for those dark and 
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lustrous eyes of hers had this unusual 
faculty, that even while the rest of her 
features were apparently quiescent, they 
of themselves could express pleasure, and 
good-will, and gratitude —and even on 
occasion mirth and mockery, for she was 
by nature a daughter of the laughter- 
loving Aphrodite. But now, as she rap- 
idly approached, this smiling curiosity 
gave way to a vague concern and won- 
der; because she could see that her uncle 
was strangely agitated. He held up his 
hand. 

‘* Not too near—not too near!” exclaim- 
ed this small, nervous-looking man, who 
nevertheless had apple-tinted cheeks and 
bright gray eyes. ‘‘Briseis, I tell you 
this is a day of days for me—a day of 
days, indeed !—you will remember it all 


_your life when you come to understand. 


Do you know what that is?” 

She followed the direction of his finger, 
and saw on the ground in front of him 
some scattered patches of a white, waxen- 
looking flower, which she thought might 
be one of the stitchworts or some such 
thing—for notwithstanding her long 
spring and summer and autumn rambles 
with this devoted enthusiast she had not 
picked up much botanical lore. 

‘It’s the Silene alpestris!” he said, 
excitedly. ‘‘ Don’t you understand? That 
is one of Don’s ‘reputed discoveries’ !—but 
perhaps Sir Joseph Hooker, in the next 
edition of his Flora, will be so exceeding- 
ly kind as to transfer it froma the Appen- 
dix and place it in the body of the book! 
Yes, yes; it’s all very well for the younger 
men to make fun of me, and call me the 
Marquis of Clova, and say I shall never 
die happy till I rehabilitate the whole 
Don family. But what is that before 
you? I ask you, what is that? There it 
is!—staring you in the face—the Silene 
alpestris—one of Don’s ‘reputed discov- 
eries’! There it is before you—growing 
wild on an Aberdeenshire hill—and not 
so far away from Clova either. I tell you 
this will make some of them open their 
eyes—”’ 

Naturally enough the young Greek 
girl stooped to secure for herself one of 
those starlike blossoms—if only for the 
purpose of closer scrutiny—but instantly 
he gripped her by the arm and checked 
her. 

‘‘No,” said he, peremptorily, ‘‘ they are 
too precious. Perhaps to-morrow or next 
day, when I have everything ready, I 
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may take one or two specimens to for- 
ward to the Linnzwan Society, and the 
Royal Botanic Society, and the Ander- 
sonian at Glasgow; but otherwise they 
must be left to spread and flourish as 
much as ever is possible. I tell you, if 
I were that young Sir Francis Gordon, I 
would fence them round, so that not a 
single tourist should get near them. But 
in the mean time, Briseis—in the mean 
time, come away down—I must send some 
telegrams off—come away down to the 
inn, and I will dictate them to you. Don’t 
you think Professor —— at Oxford will 
stare —don’t you think so?—ah, don’t 
you think so?—but come away, Bry—I 
shouldn’t wonder if I could show you the 
plant figured in Loudon or Robinson, and 
then you will be convinced—” 

‘“‘Oh, but I am delighted, uncle!” said 
the young girl—and now all the beautiful, 
pale olive face was aglow with sympa- 
thetic pleasure. ‘‘Iamdelighted! And 
is it so great a discovery? And will they 
give you more honor/—and print your 
name in more Transactions?—and make 
you a Fellow of more Societies? Oh, but 
indeed I am delighted! I must write and 
tell my cousin Calliope—” 

He laughed aloud, in a half-hysterical 
fashion—he seemed hardly to know what 
he was doing or saying. 

‘*And sooner or later, Bry, you will 
discover that in this country we say Cal- 
lidpe, not Callidpe—” 

‘*In Athens we used mostly to call her 
Opé,” said the young girl, without tak- 
ing any offence, and still regarding the 
waxen-white flowers with the greatest 
interest. 

‘‘But come away—come away now,” 
he said, hurriedly. ‘‘I must send off the 
telegrams at once.” Then he paused. 
‘‘No. Stay a moment. Kneel down.” 

She was a biddable creature, and her 
dress was of a rough and simple material : 
she did as she was told. 

‘Ts it some form of worship, uncle?” 
said she, with the soft dark eyes smiling. 

‘* Examine now,” he said. ‘*‘ Examine 
closely ; and when we go down to the inn, 
if I can find for you a figure of the 
plant, you will see how they correspond. 
Observe now—the flowers panicled, rather 
large, and of a glossy whiteness — each 
petal with four notches—the calyx erect, 
with blunt teeth as long as the petals— 
stem simple, few-leaved, about six inches 
high—” 


She had risen to her feet again. 

‘But I do not need to be convinced, 
uncle!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ When you tell 
me, that is enough. Surely there can be 
no better authority than yourself, after 
you have given your whole life to the 
study ?—” 

He slung his vasculum over his shoul- 
der; he put his hand in affectionate fash- 
ion within her arm; and together they 
proceeded to descend the hill —down 
through the larches that were all moving 
and whispering in the light and varying 
breeze. 

‘You see, Bry,” he continued,in a grave 
and matter-of-fact manner (for he would 
not betray too much exultation), ‘‘ this 
Scoulter Hill is very well known as the 
habitat of many rare or at least uncom- 
mon plants; and among them is the Lin- 
nea borealis. Not that the Linnea it- 
self is so very rare, but the fruit of it is— 
very rare indeed: Hooker says he had to 
take the description of it from Wahlen- 
berg. Well, you understand, I have nev- 
er given up the hope of some day stum- 
bling on a branch of the Linnea bearing 
fruit—even in the spring or early sum- 
mer—for it is an evergreen shrub and 
tolerably hardy—-and in a sheltered place 
in the woods there might always be a 
chance of the fruit hanging on through the 
winter. And I was pottering about ”— 
here he began to talk a little more quick- 
ly—‘‘I was pottering about. I had no 
thought of Don, or of the Don family, or 
of the scepticism that has rejected so many 
of their discoveries. I was not thinking 
of any Silene, or any of the disputed Saxi- 
frages, or anything of the kind; it was the 
dark green leaves of the Linnea I was 
looking for; and not very anxiously 
either. Then of a sudden”—and now he 
was speaking in an eager, half-breathless 
way—‘‘of a sudden I saw something: it 
was like a slap in the face: for a second 
my eyes seemed quite bewildered. For I 
knew—oh yes, I knew instantly what it 
was!—I knew the gap that the stranger 
filled; and the oddest thing happened— 
all in the flash of a moment it appeared 
to me as if I were answering back to this 
authority and that authority—this one in 
Edinburgh and that one at Kew—as if I 
were saying to them: ‘ Ah, perhaps you 
will now be a little less ready to add ‘‘ not 
confirmed” when any one sends you the 
report of a discovery from Clova or from 
Dee-side; and perhaps yov will be less 
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distrustful about Don’s contributions to 
the British flcra; and perhaps, consider- 
ing the height and the whereabouts of 
Scoulter Hill, you won't find the phrase 
‘‘a garden escape” sufficient to account 
for everything.’ Briseis, I think they 
will open their eyes a little!” he went on 
—and he laughed in his nervous, excited 
way. ‘‘They will begin to doubt their 
doubts—and that’s the fact. They will 
begin to think that a thorough search of 
the whole of the Clova mountains might 
be more serviceable than dismissing every 
unconfirmed discovery with contempt. 
The rehabilitation of the Don family? 
Well, I never thought that necessary— 
and I never proposed it to myself as an 
object—never—but still—but still—” 
And so he continued talking, garrulous 


and restless beyond his wont, while they. 


held on their way down into the valley, 
and crossed the Dee by the gray stone 
bridge, and went along and into the vil- 
lage of Sanchory. It is a quiet and still 
little hamlet, with one large and wide 
main thoroughfare, a straggling row of 
houses on each side of the spacious street, 
an inn, a church, and a number of small 
villas scattered about among gardens. 
But it is these gardens, especially in early 
summer, that redeem Sanchory from what 
otherwise would be its commonplaceness 
of look ; for wherever one turns—glancing 
down a lane or over a wall—there is a 
profusion of vivid, luminous, trembling 
leaves and branches; and always through 
the young translucent green of this im- 
mediate foliage there is visible here and 
there the deep, soft rose-purple of the dis- 
tant hills. As old John Elliott and his 
niece Briseis now walked up to the Gor- 
don Arms, there was a hot glare of sun- 
light abroad. and the wide thoroughfare 
was quite empty. 

That was a busy afternoon for both of 
them. For what with his anxious tem- 
perament and the greatness of the occa- 
sion, the old botanist’s hand was rather 
shaky, so that it fell to his niece’s lot to 
take down from his dictation the tele- 
grams to one or two learned professors 
and the letters to certain familiar friends 
which he composed as he paced up and 
down the small room. And then again 
at dinner—these preliminary announce- 
ments having been got rid of—he was 
still unusually talkative, and apparently 
he was very happy; he said some pretty 
things about the young lady’s looks and 
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the neatness of her dress; and he was 
generously insistent that she should share 
with him the small bottle of claret which 
was his modest daily allowance. She only 
shook her head, however. She was ready 
enough to fill his glass for him—but her 
own remained empty: she was like Fair 
Annie in the old ballad— 
“O, she has served the lang tables, 
Wy’ the white bread and the wine; 
But aye she drank the wan water, 
To keep her color fine.” 
Nay, rambling on from mood to mood, 
he at length grew remorseful. 

‘* Briseis,” he said, ‘‘ I do think you are 
the most admirable companion that God 
ever created. Nothing comes amiss to 
you; whatever happens, it is always for 
the best; I never saw such content, such 
good-will, such a kindly disposition. But 
all the same—all the same I am con- 
vinced I ought not to allow you to sacri- 
fice yourself in this way. It is pure self- 
ishness on my part. You should be 
living in Edinburgh or London, seeing 
young people of your own age, mixing in 
society, going to theatres and concerts 
and dances. You should not have elect- 
ed to join my wandering life; you should 
have gone to your aunt Clara—” 

Her eyes—those lustrous, dark, expres- 
sive eyes—looked amused. 

‘* Uncle, uncle,” she said, ‘‘ you are not 
going to forsake me, are you? I know 
well enough what every one else would 
say of me. They would say that I was 
useless and lazy and idle, and that I had 
no right to shirk my part of the work of 
the world, and go away and lie on a hili- 
side, doing nothing but drink in the 
sweet air. And all that would be quite 
true. But then, it is for you to defend 
me. You are my ally. You should tell 
them that I am not entirely useless; for 
if I were to let you go away into these 
lonely places all by yourself, some day or 
other the Elfin Queen would be carrying 
you off into captivity and keeping you 
hidden for twenty long years—” 

‘**There is another thing too,” he pro- 
ceeded, still harping on these hesitations. 
‘*There is your music. They tell me that 
your natural gift is quite wonderful— 
your facility and touch or the piano 
quite wonderful: and that you ought to 
go into training at the Royal Academy of 
Music, to perfect your technique—” 

‘* Hucharisto!” she exclaimed, laugh- 
ing, yet not atall scornfully. ‘‘For what 
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would the next step be? Why, if I suc- 
ceeded, I should have to play in large con- 
cert-rooms, and earn much money. Many 
thanks, yes!—-but the little money I have 
is sufficient for my wants, and I do not 
even have to trouble with a banker, since 
you are so kind as to look after it for me. 
‘And as for the concert-rooms, and meet- 
ing people, and making acquaintances, 
well, I do not like town life at all. It does 
pot interest me. The air stifles me. Itis 
different when I am wandering among 
the valleys and the mountains with you, 
uncle—ah, and such splendid wander- 
ings! —from Clova up to Atholl, from 
Atholl to Braemar, from Braemar all 
along Dee-side. Sas huper-eucharisto ! 
—but I have no ambition to appear at St. 
James’s Hall!” 

‘* As you please, Briseis, as you please,” 
he replied, thoughtfully; and seeing that 
he had finished dinner, she now went to 
the mantel-shelf and filled his wooden 
pipe, and brought it over to him, along 
with the matches. And then she turned 


the conversation back to the great dis- 
covery of the morning—so that he had 
soon dismissed these passing clouds. Nay, 
he grew garrulous and exultant again ; 


and would have her fetch this or that 
botanical cyclopeedia, to convince her who 
was already convinced. There could be 
little doubt but that the plant they had 
found on the summit of Scoulter Hill was 
in reality the Silene alpestris, the Alpine 
catchfly. 

Nevertheless, that same night, when all 
the little village had sunk into slumber— 
Briseis too, most likely, for she had for 
some time been gone to her room—the 
outer door of the Gordon Arms was stealth- 
ily opened, and a smali, dark figure stole 
out. It was late; but there was still a 
pale and steely glow up in the north west- 
ern heavens; and this half-light produced 
a kind of wan grayness on the wide thor- 
oughfare and on the fronts of the houses: 
the trees alone were black. The pro- 
foundest silence reigned ; not a horse 
whinnied in its stall; not a dog barked a 
false alarm. And through the sleeping 
hamlet this small dark figure—which was 
that of the old botanist—pursued its noise- 
less way, eventually passing into the road 
that leads down to the bridge over the 
Dee. Then, as he went on, there came a 
murmur into the stillness of the night— 
an eerie sound—the sound of some un- 
seen thing in this world of all-pervading 
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death—the low-murmuring voice of the 
river. He crossed the bridge; but he 
could only listen—there was no glint of 
water underneath. Then on again into 
the strange peace and hush of the coun- 
try: it seemed to him as though he could 
have heard the faintest click for miles 
away, the silence was so absolute. Nor 
was there any sign or symptom of life; 
not even a rabbit scurried away from be- 
neath the hedge-rows; he was the sole oc- 
cupant of this mute and inanimate uni- 
verse, in its dusk of metallic gray. 

But when he entered the woods, and 
proceeded to follow as best he might the 
ever -ascending path through the trees, 
even that faint guidance from the west- 
ern skies was denied him, so that he had 
to remove the cap from the dark-lantern 
that he carried, letting the ball of orange 
fire glare out on the phantasmal stems of 
Scotch fir and larch and spruce. Slow 
progress, perhaps, as he toiled up the 
winding track, with the spectral limbs 
and branches starting out here and there 
from the surrounding gloom; but there 
was something in his heart and brain that 
had to be satisfied; there could have been 
no sleep for him that night while any 
nervous and torturing dread might keep 
suggesting that he had been the victim of 
an extraordinary hallucination. And at 
last he emerged from the black obscurity 
of the trees; there was a colder breath of 
air stirring; he found himself on the 
open plateau of heather and rock; and if 
the lingering twilight in the northwest 
was fading down into the transient dark- 
ness of the short summer night, at least 
he had with him this blazing will-o’-the- 
wisp that swung in his hand as he warily 
went forward. 

Warily indeed he went; for though 
the bull’s-eye of the lantern glared fierce- 
ly enough, the light that it shed on the 
herbage was pale and ineffectual, and re- 
vealed almost nothing of color. But at 
length, after much searching, he came 
upon patches of small white dots. He 
knelt down —as Briseis had done. He 
brought the laniern close—and peered— 
and examined — just touching here and 
there with a finger-nail. And finally he 
rose to his feet again, with a sigh of im- 
measurable relief and satisfaction. 

‘*There is not a shadow of a doubt!” he 
said to himself. ‘‘And to-morrow—or 
the day after to-morrow some folk in the 
south will be opening their eyes!” 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE GORDONS OF GRANTLY. 


On the following morning old- John 
Elliott conveyed to his niece, with his 
usual shy and sensitive roundaboutness, 
that he would rather be left alone. He 
had to prepare the more formal communi- 
cations respecting his discovery to be sent 
to certain learned Societies — especially 
with the view of showing that, from the 
position of Scoulter Hill, the Silene alpes- 
tris he had found there could not pos- 
sibly have been a garden escape. But, he 
added, when these memoranda had been 
roughly drawn out, perhaps Briseis would 
be so kind as to copy them for him in her 
neat and accurate handwriting? And in 
the mean time she might go and amuse 
herself in exploring the surrounding 
neighborhood. 

Well, she was nothing loath; for in 
truth she was an idle wretch, as she her- 
self had admitted; always glad to get 
into the open air; content to have no- 
thing to do but gaze abroad upon wild 
flowers, and clouds, and hills; and more 
than content when she chanced to have 
a box of chocolate creams in her pocket. 
So she put on her black straw hat with 
its spray of crimson blossom; and she 
took her crimson sunshade with her, lest 
the direct rays in the valley should prove 
too oppressive; and a few seconds there- 
after she was marching along the wide, 
empty thoroughfare, leisurely enough, 
yet with the bold freedom of step that her 
long legs gave her. And she was repeat- 
ing to herself: 


“Down Dee-side rode Inverey, whistling and play- 

ing, 

He rapped loud at Brackley gate, ere the day’s 
dawning: 

*‘O Gordon of Brackley, proud Gordon, come 
down; 

There’s a sword at your threshold mair sharp 
than your own.’” 


For this was a country-side haunted 
every where with historical! and legendary 
associations; and while her uncle was en- 
tirely engrossed with his botanical pur- 
suits she had had plenty of time for the 
reading up of the old ballads; and it was 
with the intensest interest that she had 
come upon or hunted up this or that 
place mentioned in those wild tales of 
love and sorrow and tragic farewell, of 
war and hatred and passionate revenge. 
The two of them, uncle and niece, had 


been down in Glen Prosen and Glen Shee, 
where “ the gallant Grahams ” assembled : 
“In Glen Prosen we rendezvoused, 
Marched to Glen Shee by night and day, 
And took the town of Aberdeen, 
And met the Campbells in their array.” 


They had come round by Atholl: 
“As I went in by the Duke of Atholl’s yett, 
I heard a fair maid singing; 


Her voice was sweet, she sang sae complete, 
And the bells o’ the court were ringing.” 


She had seen the ruined castle of Inverey, 
and the remaining stones of Brackley ; 
she had crossed the fatal burn of Cor- 
richie: 
“Mourn ye Hielands, and mourn ye Lowlands, 

I trow ye hae mickle need ; 

For the bonnie burn o’ Corrichie 
Has run this day wi’ bleid.” 


But perhaps it was the pathetic story of 
the two Gordons that kept most frequent- 
ly recurring to her brain, now as she got 
away from the village, her tall, slim fig- 
ure erect, her light and easy and graceful 
step taking her quite rapidly enough out 
into the open country: 

“* Arise now, gay Gordon!’ his lady ’gan cry; 
‘For there is fierce Inverey driving your kye.’ 
‘How can I go, lady, and win them again, 
When I have but ae sword where he has got 

ten ?’ 

“ « Arise, now, my maidens, leave rock and leave 

fan; 

How blest had I been had I married a man !— 
Arise, now, my maidens, take lance and take 

sword : 

Go, milk the ewes, Gordon, for I will be lord!’ 

“Up sprang the brave Gordon, put his helm on 

his head, 

Laid his hand on his sword, and his thigh o’er 

his steed ; 

But he stooped low and said, as he kissed his 

proud dame— 

‘There’s a Gordon rides out that will never ride 

hame.’ 

“There rode wi’ fierce Inverey thirty and three, 
And nane wi’ the Gordon save his brether and 

he; 

Twa gallanter Gordons did never sword draw, 
But against three-and-thirty, woe’s me! what were 

twa?” 

But here she stopped, in her idle and 
absent repetition. For she had arrived 
at a field of young corn, and somewhere 
over her head there was a lark pouring 
forth his melodious silvery trills, and she 
wanted to discover where he was. Yet 
in vain did she endeavor to pierce the 
blinding white spaces of the sky; he was 
nowhere visible, though ail the listening 
air was filled with those pulsating floods 
of song. So she carelessly wandered on 
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again, not heeding’ much whither she 
went; keeping by the outer edge of the 
corn-fields, now and again skirting some 
strip of copse or spinney, and gazing with 
delight into the dim recesses, for all 
around the foot of the trees were masses 
of a heavenly blue—not the purple-blue 
of the wild hyacinth, but the clear, intense, 
pellucid blue of the germander speed well. 
And then, as she still held onward, it 
seemed to her as though another sound 
were invading—or increasing—the silence 
of the summer morn: a sound hushed and 
remote—a murmur constant and unvary- 
ing—and more voluminous than the soft 
stirring of the leaves around her. Had 
she then, in this fortuitous fashion, drawn 
near the river? But why not? On Dee- 
side all roads, paths, and by ways eventu- 
ally lead to the Dee. 

Of a sudden she came upon the verge 
of a steep bank, which was crowned by 
scattered clumps of Scotch firs; and there 
before her, stretching away over to the 
high and wooded slopes on the other side, 
was the broad bosom of the stream, the 
swaying and hurrying current sweeping 
round the dark brown pools with an easy 
oily swing, and then breaking away again 
into the open shallows, racing and chas- 
ing, sharp-glinting and shimmering in the 
glare of the morning light, while a great 
breadth and blaze of quivering diamonds 
lay immediately under the sun. Then, 
after some little survey, she pitched vpen 
a sheltered nook for herself; and it was 
through a perfect paradise of wild flowers 
that she descended to the river—through 
masses of gorse and broom, with heart’s- 
ease, dog-violets, yellow bedstraw, speed- 
wells of various kinds and hues, and. 
glossy and golden celandine all basking 
in the heat. It was a gracious bower she 
had chosen for hersel/, by the side of an 
alder-bush, and overlooking a rather deep- 
ish bit of the water; and here with much 
complacency she sat herself down to lis- 
ten to that monotonous, dreamy, drowsy 
sound, and also to the music of a thrush 
that was carolling clear and high from 
among the neighboring leaves. This was 
a beautiful world she found herself in; 
and she had it all to herself. 

The river glanced, and chased, and 
swung along; the gorse burned in the 
sunshine; the pervading stillness seemed 
only to be intensified by that universal 
murmur and whispering. And it was in 
a kind of half-somnolent mood that her 
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purposeless brain went back to the story 
of the two Gordons who were so foully 
done to death by Inverey and his three- 
and-thirty men: 
“*O came ye by Brackley, and what saw ye there? 
Was the young widow weeping and tearing her 
hair ?” 
‘I came down by Brackley; I looked in, and, oh! 
There was mirth, there was feasting, but nae- 
thing 0’ woe. 
“*Like a rose bloomed the lady and blithe as a 
bride, 
A bridegroom young Inverey stood by her side; 
She feasted him there as she ne’er feasted lord, 
Though the bluid o’ her husband was red on his 
sword,’ 
“‘O there’s dule in the cottage, but there’s mirth 
in the he’, 
For the twa bonnie Gordons that are deid and 
awa’; 
To the bush comes the bud, and the flower to 
the plain, 
But the twa gallant Gordons come never again.” 


And she was thinking that when next 
her uncle and herself were anywhere near 
Glen Muick she would like to go and see 
Auchoilzie, where the two brave Gordons 
were slain: she was thinking of that, or 
perhaps of something else,or perhaps of 
nothing at all—when— 

When suddenly a silver-white object 
leapt into the air away on the other side 
of the river, falling again with a start- 
ling splash on to the surface of the oily, 
smooth, brown pool, and instantly disap- 
peared. She stared in astonishment. 
What was the unknown creature that 
had so marvellously shown itself in this 
solitary world that she had thought was 
tenanted by herself alone? Then she re- 
flected: the Dee was a noted salmon river 
—that must have been a salmon! And 
then again, as she regarded with the most 
eager interest that smooth stretch of the 
stream, she perceived something — she 
perceived some faint semblance of a 
thread—a gray gossamer line only just 
visible against the herbage of the oppo- 
site shore. Instinctively her eyes follow- 
ed upwards: the next moment she be- 
came aware that this long line ended in 
a fishing-rod, and that the fishing-rod was 
in the hands of some one—gentleman or 
gamekeeper-— who was coming rapidly 
along her side of the river, reeling in as 
he advanced. Very well. She would 
sit still and see the novel sport. For 
there is not much doing with rod and 
reel in the arid channels of the Cephissus, 
nor yet where the washerwomen of the 
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llissus ply their calling in the turbid pond 
once the Fountain of Callirrhoé; nor 
were the fishermen of her island-home of 
gina likely to find a salmon in their 
nets. She would wait and look on. 
Here was a tale to carry back to her 
uncle. 

But her equanimity was of short dura- 
tion. For,to her dismay, she observed, 
by the manner in which that gray thread 
was cutting the surface of the stream, 
that the fish must be making straight in 
her direction; and presently, as the tight- 
ened and straining line was actually 
forcing its way in among the branches of 
the alder-bush, she beheld beneath her 
feet an olive-green creature that had come 
sailing into the pool, and was now hang- 
ing there almost motionless, its tail alone 
slightly moving, its head boring down. 
What to do she knew not. She had a 
terrified sense of being in the wrong 
somehow—she ought not to be there-—her 
intrusion could but make mischief—and 
was there not enough peril brewing with 
that taut line working in among the alder 
leaves? Breathless, bewildered, she re- 
garded that creature in the deeps below 
her, not with a pleased interest, but with 
a shrinking alarm; and at length, over- 
come with this nervous apprehension, she 
could sit still no longer; she swiftly and 
stealthily struggled to her feet, and re- 
treated up the bank, glad to find a place 
of shelter behind a clump of Scotch firs. 
When she ventured to peep forth to see 
what was going on, she perceived that 
the fish had headed out again into mid- 
stream, while the fisherman seemed to be 
doing all he could to pull him away 
from the proximity of that dangerous 
bush. 

Now when the fascinated eyes of Briseis 
Valieri had been fixed on the mysterious 
object that lay suspended in the pool, she 
had assumed that it was a large salmon; 
but it was nothing of the sort; it was 
a small grilse of about six or seven 
pounds; and when a grilse of that size is 
inclined to be lively, it forms an excel- 
lent imitation of an electrical battery, 
that keeps sending continuous shocks not 
to the wrists only, but to the very inner- 
most soul of the angler. Of course Bri- 
seis, from behind the firs, could only in 
part make out what the beast was after. 
First he held steadily over to the other 
side, until the weight of the long and 
bellying line gave him pause. Then he 
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appeared on the surface, lashing and 
splashing with head and tail, and churn- 
ing the water all around him; and in 
these fitful glimpses he was no longer of 
a dull olive-green but of a brilliant sil 
ver and purple. Then he disappeared: 
and the attaching gray thread remained 
motionless. Then with an appalling 
rapidity he shot right in the direction 
of his captor, who was seen to go back- 
ward along the bank as best he might, 
while he frantically reeled in until the 
top of the rod had resumed its curve. 
Then the indomitable small creature made 
over to the other side again, and for a 
few seconds he lay there and sulked. 
Then he began to move—-slowly—slowly 
—until there was a sudden slackening of 
the line, and a sinuous flash of splendor 
sprang into the air,coming down again 
with a crash. All this was very well, 
and very heroic; but these successive dis- 
charges from the electrical battery were 
diminishing its power. After that last 
flourish the gallant littie grilse grew more 
and more amenable; he suffered himself 
to be towed nearer and nearer; the angler 
took from his pocket a bright metal in- 
strument and adjusted it; he shifted his 
rod to his left hand, holding it high; he 
watched his chance—then there was a 
cautious stoop—a quick gleam of the gaff 
—and the next moment the flapping and 
struggling fish wason the bank. The ab- 
sorbed spectator behind the trees imagined 
that this vicissitudinous fight must have 
lasted an hour: in reality it had occu- 
pied precisely eight minutes. 

And now that she could breathe a lit- 
tle more freely she thought she would 
step forth from her hiding- place, and 
walk along the bank, and apologize to the 
angler for her untoward presence. Wheth- 
er he were gentleman or gillie she could 
not make out as yet; for he wore the or- 
dinary costume— knickerbockers, shoot- 
ing-jacket, and stalker’s cap; and he was 
stooping to fix a bit of string to the grilse, 
for the easier carrying of it home. But 
the moment he became aware that she 
was coming his way, and evidently with 
the intention of speaking to him, he 
dropped the fish, he most respectfully 
raised his cap, and even made some show 
of advancing to meet her, to await her 
commands. He was a tall and firmly- 
built young fellow of about five-and- 
twenty, well-featured and pleasant of look, 
with clear gray-blue eyes that seemed all 
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the clearer because of the light yellow 
sun-tan of his complexion. He appeared 
a little surprised—and no wonder: for ap- 
paritions such as he now saw before him 
are not common on Dee-side. 

As for her, she went forward without 
the least trace of shyness; no touch of 
added color was visible in the pure, pale, 
transparent olive of cheek or forehead. 
It is true, her eyes seemed to bespeak a 
little favoring consideration; but that 
was only navural—as she was a culprit. 

‘*T wish to ask your pardon,” she said, 
with great sweetness—and surely since 
ever the world began no more musically- 
toned voice had ever reached a young 
man’s ears—‘‘ I wish to ask your pardon, 
sir, if I have done any harm. I had no 
idea you were fishing-—” 

‘Oh, but it’s quite the other way 
round!” said he, promptly, and even anx- 
iously. ‘Quite the other way round, I 
assure you! You did me a very good 
turn indeed; Iam exceedingly obliged to 
you. Your getting up on the bank fright- 


ened the fish out into the stream when 
he was very nearly breaking me in that 
I am extremely obliged to 


alder-bush. 
you—” 

The Greek girl’s dark and lustrous eyes, 
with their highly curved, wondering, at- 
tentive eyebrows, looked pleased. 

‘*That is fortunate—very fortunate in- 
deed,” said she, with a smile of thanks. 
‘* But I will not run any such risk again. 
I will keep away from the river—” 

‘*Oh, I hope not!” he protested. ‘‘ Why 
should you?’ What possible harm can you 
do? For one thing, this isn’t fishing 
weather at all. I was not even trying 
the ordinary pools; I was merely putting 
a fly over one or two of the runs; as you 
see, I did not think it worth while to 
bring a gillie with me. You must not 
dream of keeping away from the river!—” 

Shyness and embarrassment? — they 
were certainly not on her side. It was 
he who was disconcerted and bewildered ; 
the splendor of her eyes abashed him; 
this slim slip of a girl, in the sweet 
graciousness of her self- possession, was 
stronger than he; he hardly knew what 
to say next. And yet he had to make 
some desperate effort, or in another mo- 
ment she would be away—vanishing out 
of his life as though she had never ex- 
isted. 

‘*I hope you won't think me rude,” 
said he, ‘‘ but—but there are few visitors 
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coming about these parts at this time of 
the year; and I wonder whether it could 
have been you that I saw yesterday, from 
a distance, going into the Gordon Arms, 
along with an elderly gentleman. For 
the day before I had a note, dated from 
the inn, from a Mr. Elliott—” 

‘*That is my uncle,” said she, simply. 

‘* And I was very glad to give him any 
permission he may have thought neces- 
sary—” he was continuing, when she in- 
terrupted him. 

“Then you are Sir Francis Gordon?” 
she said, her face lighting up with in- 
terest. 

** Yes—” 

‘Oh, but I must thank you ever so 
much for the very kind and friendly 
note you sent to my uncle. He would 
have written to you himself, but he has 
been so busy yesterday and this morn- 
ing—” 

‘I’m sure there is no occasion,” said 
he—and perhaps the subtle freemasonry of 
youth was already establishing itself be- 
tween these two; perhaps for the moment 
they had forgotten town proprieties; sure- 
ly, it seemed natural enough and right 
enough, strangers as they were, for these 
two young folk to be tarrying and inter- 
changing a few haif-hesitating words here 
on the banks of the cool, murmuring 
stream, in the blaze of sunlight, among the 
wild flowers of the early summer. ‘‘ Nor 
was there much need,” he went on, ‘‘ that 
your uncle should ask permission to go 
through the Grantly woods. One thing 
is very certain: it is the people who have 
the courtesy to ask permission who can 
be trusted everywhere not to do any in- 
jury—” 

‘*Oh, I assure you,” said Briseis, ‘* that 
my uncle is most scrupulous—most scru- 
pulous, to the smallest particulars. If 
we are away for the whole day, and have 
our scrap of luncheon on some bill-side 
or on the bank of a burn, he has every lit- 
tle bit of wrapping-paper and every little 
bit of string carefully buried, so that not 
the least trace shall remain.” 

‘* Tf thev were all like that!” saia he, 
ruefully. ‘‘ I wonder if the tourists and 
excursionists know how many private 
parks and grounds are closed against 
them that might otherwise be open to 
them but for their thoughtless behavior? 
Why, later on in the year, when a band 
of excursionists comes out ‘vom Aberdeen 
to this neighborhood, wh: do they im- 
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mediately set about?—putting their dogs 
to hunt the rabbits, breaking off branches 
from the flowering shrubs, and strewing 
the place all over with empty lemonade- 
bottles, and paper bags stained with straw- 
berries. It is ignorance, of course. They 
don’t know any better. But it is distress- 
ing to go about the next morning and see 
the litter they have left behind them—even 
on the lawn seats and the terraces—every- 
where about. Naturally the gardeners 
complain; it is all added work to them; 
and they would have me adopt a policy 
of rigorous exclusion. I don’t like to do 
that either. I don’t want to play dog 
in the manger. I’m sure those people 
would be heartily welcome if they’d only 
be a little more considerate—if they could 
be got to understand how unfair it is—” 
Then all at once he jammed down his 
helm and was off on another tack: this 
was not the way to entertain a young 
lady. ‘‘It has just occurred io me, Miss 
Elliott,” said he—and she did not care to 
correct the little mistake—‘‘ that I could 
get much more extended permission for 
you and your uncle if you were remain- 
ing in this country-side. I could get you 
letters that would make you free of the 
forests, and would secure for you help 
rather than hindrance from the keepers—” 

‘* Indeed, we have always found them 
most civil,” she answered him; ‘‘ though 
sometimes they have seemed anxious that 
we should go away down to the valleys 
again—”’ 

‘‘That may have been when you were 
zetting too near the sanctuary,” said he. 
‘*But if I get you those letters, you would 
find both keepers and watchers only too 
ready to be your guide. Will you allow 
me? If I can get one or two for you by 
to-morrow afternoon, may I call with 
them?” 

‘*Oh, thank you, it is so very kind of 
you—my uncle will be so much obliged 
to you!” sail she. And then she gave 
him one of her sweetest smiles—with her 
eyes; and a little bow as well; and turned 
away and was gone: leaving him standing 
there as if he had been in dreamland, and 
vaguely wondering why he had been such 
an immeasurable fool as not to have of- 
fered to shake hands with her on part- 
ing. 

When Briseis returned to the inn, she 
told her uncle of her having met Sir 
Francis Gordon of Grantly, and of the 
young man having promised to bring 
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along one or two letters which might be 
of use to them when they happened to be 
in the neighborhood of the deer forests. 

‘* Civility,” said the old botanist, ‘‘ js 
the best passport everywhere. I have 
never found it fail. In all my years of 
wandering in Scotland I have never had 
to bandy a word with any one, when once 
I had explained my errand, and asked for 
information as to where I should be 
doing no harm.” 

Nevertheless, when on the following 
afternoon young Gordon drove up to the 
inn, and alighted from the dog-cart, and 
was shown into the room where uncle and 
niece had been respectively writing and 
reading, Mr. Elliott was profuse of thanks 
for those talismanic missives that had 


.been procured in so remarkably short a 


space of time. 

“Oh, that is nothing -—-that is but a 
trifling courtesy to one of your name and 
lineage,” said this young Frank Gordon, 
who had a most pleasant and modest man- 
ner. ‘‘ No doubt they were very glad to 
be of the slightest service to you; there 
are few families in Scotland better known 
or more respected than the Elliotts of the 
Lea.” 

At this the old botanist blushed slightly, 
and glanced furtively towards his niece; 
for the fact is he had not told Briseis that 
in writing to Sir Francis Gordon for per- 
mission to explore the Grantly woods he 
had contrived to mention his kinsman- 
ship with that famous house, as some kind 
of voucher for his position. But Bri- 
seis did not notice; she had turned to this 
young stranger, who seemed so kindly 
intentioned, and so anxious to win favor. 

‘*Ob, and I am very proud of the name 
too,” said she, smiling, ‘‘ though I myself 
have no right to it.” 

Frank Gordon looked perplexed, and 
even a little embarrassed; but of course 
he could not put a question. It was old 
John Elliott who interposed. 

““My niece,” said he, ‘‘is an Elliott 
only by her mother’s side — my sister, 
poor thing.” 

And as these tentative explanations 
appeared to involve some trifle of con- 
straint—pointing to the absence of any 
formal introduction, and so forth—Briseis 
herself resolved the situation by asking 
their guest whether he would not have 
some tea. He thankfully accepted; and 
for the moment the difficulty was got 
over; though he was all the time con- 
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scious that he did not even yet know her 
name. 

He staid an indefensible length of time; 
for they were practically strangers to this 
district; and he had plenty to tell them 
about where they ought to go and what 
they ought tosee. And for the most part 
he addressed himself to the old botanist; 
when in the course of talk he had to turn 
to this beautiful Greek creature, it was in 
a diffident sort of way; he seemed afraid 
of the glow of those splendid black eyes. 
And yet, afraid or not afraid, nothing 
would satisfy him but that uncle and 
niece should come out the very next day 
to have a look over Grantly Castle. 

‘Tt isn’t much of a show-place,” said 
he, ‘‘ though the excursionists from Aber- 
deen appear to think it is. And if we 
cannot let you see a Fairy Flag, such as 
they have at Dunvegan, or a Brooch of 
Lorn, such as they have at Dunollie, 
still there are a few things might interest 
you; and besides that, the Castle itself is 
a very good specimen of the Scotch ba- 
ronial style of architecture. You might 
pass an hour or two—” 

Old John Elliott looked timidly and 
inquiringly towards his niece; and she 
responded frankly enough— 

‘*Oh, thank you very much; we shall be 
delighted: my uncle deserves a rest after 
his labors of the last twodays. And what 
hour will be most convenient for you?” 

‘*No, no; what hour will be most con- 
venient for you?) The gardens are fresli- 
est in the morning, of course. But per- 
haps it will be better to leave it this way: 
‘Come as soon as you can, and stay as long 
as you can.’—And that’s a Dee-side wel- 
come.” 

Thereupon young Gordon got up to say 
good-by; and this time he did not forget 
to shake hands with the Greek girl; while 
she did not hesitate to bestow on him a 
look of great sweetness, as if to thank him 
again for his kindness to two strangers. 
There was some final understanding that 
they were to go out to Grantly Castle on 
the following morning. 

He drove rapidly home, paused for a 
second to let the groom get to the cob’s 
head, then he descended, and walked into 
the big stone-paved hall. On the table 
there were a number of letters lying; and 
these he carelessly took up, to look at the 
envelopes. But one of them appeared to 
arrest his attention; the address was in a 
foreign hand: 


A Son Altesse Royale, le prince de 
Chez Monsieur, 
M. sir Francis Gordon, 
Grantly Castle, 
Aberdeenshire, 
Ecosse. 

He turned from the table, and sent his 
voice echoing through the hollow-sound- 
ing hall: 

‘*Aunt Jean !—are you anywhere about? 
—Aunt Jean—are you there?” 

‘‘Here I am, laddie: what is’t you 
want?” a voice answered him; and pres- 
ently, at the top of the wide oaken stair- 
case, there appeared Miss Jean Gordon. 
She was a tall and fair-complexioned wo- 
man, rather elderly and rather plain, but 
with cheerful and good-humored eyes. 

‘*Didn’t you see this?” he said to her, 
holding out the letter. ‘‘ Does it mean 
that the Mater is coming on here at once, 
just as I had got everything ready to go 
up to London?” 

He advanced to the foot of the stair- 
case; she came down the steps, and took 
the envelope from him, and regarded it. 

‘*No, no,” said she; ‘‘there must be 
some mistake. Your mother’s last letter 
to me was from Nice; and she said they 
meant to go straight through to London, 
to Thomas’s Hotel, and would be there for 
a considerable time. This must be the 
blundering of some courier or valet—” 

He received the letter back and looked 
at it thoughtfully. 

‘‘I never know what that excellent 
step-papa of mine may be up to,” he ob- 
served. ‘‘ He may be wanting to escape 
out of the hands of the diplomats and 
seek sanctuary here—for himself and his 
two black poodles.” Then of a sudden he 
changed histone. ‘‘ Aunt Jean,” said he, 
‘‘we are going to have two visitors here 
to-morrow —two strangers to the neigh- 
borhood, who would iike to look over 
the Castle and about the grounds. And 
I didn’t ask them formally to lunch; but 
to-morrow, when they are here anyway, 
and when it’s about lunch-time, I mean 
to propose it promiscuous-like ; and of 
course they will stay. And I wish you 
would see that McKillop sends in plenty 
of flowers for the table—and for decora- 
tion all about—plenty of them—plenty— 
Confound him, he’s nothing but an old 
miser—”’ 

‘*Ts she so very pretty, Frank?” Aunt 
Jean inquired, with a demure smile. 

‘*Who told you there was a ‘she’ in 
the case?” he demanded, loftily. 
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‘* There usually is,” said Miss Jean Gor- 
don. ‘‘ Especially when a young gentle- 
man is so particular about flowers for the 
luncheon table.” 

‘*Very well, then, Aunt Jean, I will 
tell you honestly: she is just about the 
most beautiful creature you ever beheld; 
and I don’t see why you shouldn't be as 
much interested in her as I am; I don’t 
see why you should think there’s nothing 
in the world worth admiring except old 
china and old lace. You know, Aunt 
Jean, I'm not much given to rave about 
young women; but you should see this 
one; why, she bewilders you—” 

‘*She won’t bewilder me,” said Aunt 
Jean, shrewdly. 

‘*She is a Greek girl,” he continued— 
and it seemed to afford him much plea- 
sure to stand there and talk eagerly about 
the marvellous stranger. ‘‘I gathered as 
much from her Christian name—which 
isn’t Christian, by-the-way, but pagan. 
A Greek goddess she is!—in figure, and 
height, and symmetry; but not of the se- 
vere type either—oh, no!—most womanly 
and winning in expression. Beautiful?— 
but wait till you see! What I can’t un- 
derstand is why she should have remained 
unmarried!. She must have seen lots of 
men—in her own country—in England— 
even wandering about on those botaniz- 
ing excursions with her uncle—men pre- 
sumably with eyes in their head—” 

‘*She may not wish te be married,” re- 
torted Miss Jean, rather tartly. ‘* Why 
should she? They say that a woman 
ought to marry in order to have an ob- 
ject. Well, when she does, she generally 
gets one!” 

Jean Gordon—Jean Gordon! But now 
she was moving off—for the dressing-bell 
was beginning to sound; and she was as 
particular about the punctuality of dinner 
as though there had been twenty guests 
staying in the house. 


CHAPTER Il. 
AUNT CLARA. 


BuT next morning found old John El- 
liott in an apprehensive, restless, fidgety 
mood; nay, he was inclined to be peevish 
and fretful. 

‘‘T’m not used to going among stran- 
gers, Briseis,” he said. ‘‘I don’t like it— 
it worries me—” 

‘“Why, uncle,” she remonstrated, 
‘‘didn’t you hear Sir Francis say there 
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was no one staying at the Castle—no 
one except his aunt, who always lives 
there—”’ 

‘**And it is too far for you to walk, 
along a dusty road,” he continued, plain- 
tively. ‘‘ Even if they have a dog-cart at 
the inn here, there would be the cost of it 
—for what?—the expense of a dog-cart— 
for what?—” 

Now part of this conversation had been 
overheard by the servant-lass who was 
bringing in breakfast; and she, with the 
friendly familiarity of the Scotch domes- 
tic, made no scruple about intervening. 

‘‘T beg your pardon, sir,” said she, 
‘*but there’s a wagonette and pair come 
in from Grantly, sir, and they’re in the 
stable-yard, and the coachman says Sir 
Francis ordered him jist to wait for your 
convenience, sir.” 

‘**Oh, well, I suppose we must go,” the 
old botanist said to his niece, though with 
evident reluctance. ‘‘I suppose there 
will be no further letters until the after- 
noon post—” 

‘Uncle,’ she answered him, coaxingly, 
‘* vou must give those people in the south 
a little time. In the case of the Societies 
you could not expect an answer until af- 
ter their next meeting, when the various 
Secretaries will be asked to acknowledge 
your communication—” 

‘*But there were the telegrams to my 
personal friends—” 

‘‘And what could they 


reply?” she 
went on, in her persuasive and musical 


tones. ‘‘No doubt they were very glad 
to learn of the discovery; and no doubt 
they thought you were very lucky. Of 
course you will hear from them sooner 
or later, when they have leisure to write; 
but in the mean time you must have a day 
or two of idleness; and then we will set 
to work again—that is, you will set to 
work, and make more wonderful discover- 
ies, and I will tramp over the hills with 
you, and wish I could be of some help.” 
It was difficult to withstand the subtle 
and singular charm of her voice; he usu- 
ally yielded; and yield he did on this 
occasion ; so that about eleven o’clock the 
wagonette was brought round to the front 
of the inn, and uncle and niece went out 
and took their places. Then ensued a 
most blithe and inspiriting drive along 
the valley of the Dee, the winding road 
giving them occasional glimpses of the 
broad-sweeping and glancing stream, or 
again plunging them into scattered woods 
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of larch and birch and pine. Then they 
same to a lodge gate and entered; the 
wagonette rolled smoothly along the wide 
carriageway; until of a sudden Briseis 
grasped the arm of her companion, who 
had at the moment been plunged in pro- 
found meditation : 

‘‘ Look, uncle, look!—isn’t it noble !— 
isn’t it splendid !” 

And yet this tall and gaunt keep was 
not imposing by reason of its spacious 
dimensions, though otherwise it was pic- 
turesque enough. The structure was 
lofty in proportion to its restricted base ; 
the windows were for the most part nar- 
row, deeply recessed, scattered unevenly 
here and there; the surmounting angle 
turrets had conical roofs suggestive of 
French Gothic; the gables showed ‘‘ cor- 
bie-steps”; and crowning all, up against 
the blue and white, a weather-cock was 
perched airily on a tiny golden ball. A 
building of solid and severe aspect, per- 
haps; but the surrounding grounds were 
more modern and more cheerful—the 
trim terraces, the grassy slopes velvet- 
smooth, the long range of greenhouses, 
the blazing masses of color in flower beds 


and plots, the partition-walls smothered 
in the dark green foliage of apricot and 
fig, the sunlit woods trending down to 


the river. From this high plateau, in- 
deed, there was a wide-stretching view, 
not the least conspicuous feature being 
Scoulter Hill with its ruined tower, far 
away in the silvery west. 

And here was the young laird coming 
bareheaded down the steps to receive his 
guests; and up there at the hall door 
was Miss Jean Gordon, her shrewd eyes 
not too evidently scanning. The wel- 
come that the. visitors now received was 
of the most friendly kind—in its Scotch 
fashion almost too insistent —for who 
wanted cake and wine and fruit at this 
time of the day?—and who needed rest 
after so pleasant a drive?—in truth, Bri- 
seis, who was ever hungry and athirst for 
sweet air, and sunshine, and open land- 
scape—Briseis so avowedly lingered with- 
out— gazing abroad on the variegated 
garden, and the glimpses of the river 
through the trees, and the rising and 
swelling uplands beyond —that young 
Gordon was forced to alter the form of 
his invitation. 

‘**Perhaps you would rather stroll about 
for a bit,” he suggested, ‘‘and have a 
look at the greenhouses?” 


**Oh, yes; wouldn't you, uncle?” she 
made answer, promptly. ‘* They are such 
beautiful gardens! I have not seen any 
gardens like these since we were at Drum- 
mond Castle, in Perthshire.”—And if the 
young laird was in any way proud of his 
paternal inheritance, that was a compli- 
ment surely! 

So the four of them set forth on a 
sauntering perambulation, walking two 
and two for convenience’ sake; they 
passed under the canopied vines, house 
after house; then out again, and through 
part of the ‘‘ policies * skirting the woods; 
then back into the basking and brilliant 
garden. And while the old botanist was 
descanting to Miss Jean on the origin of 
this or that cultivated plant or shrub, 
young Frank Gordon, with a shy inge- 
nuity, was putting questions to his com- 
panion, about herself, her knowledge of 
Scotland, her pursuits, while also he was 
incidentally teliing her a great deal about 
his own occupations and plans. Briseis 
listened with a smiling acquiescence; she 
did not say much, but her eyes were ami- 
able; and whether she spoke or was si- 
lent, she seemed to be drinking in the 
beauty of the things around her with a 
constant and perhaps half - unconscious 
delight. The fragrance wafted hither 
and thither, the warm sweet air, the sun- 
shine and azure sky, the radiant glow of 
color in the garden, the stir and silver- 
glancing of glossy leaves: these were 
happy surroundings—for a gracelessly 
idle creature, whose chief and distin- 
guishing faculty appeared to be that of 
enjoying every minute and second of her 
life. 

Then, as they chanced to be walking 
along one of the upper terraces, Frank 
Gordon pulled out his watch. 

‘* Just luncheon-time!” hecried. ‘‘Come 
away in—Aunt Jean will tell you that 
starvation and fainting fits are not al- 
lowed at Grantly.” 

It was not a very sumptuous banquet- 
ing-hall they were ushered into—this 
long, low apartment, with its wainscot of 
panelled oak and its five or six plain win- 
dows; but it had some interesting family 
portraits—the men of them appearing by 
their uniform to haye been mostly admi- 
rals and generals; and it had several fiery 
and fuliginous battle - pieces, chiefly of 
naval engagements; while the luncheon 
table was set forth in quite a bright mod- 
ern way, with an abundance of flowers. 
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And perhaps Jean Gordon, who sat at 
the head of the board, was listening to the 
old botanist’s tale of his many experiences 
in the wilder parts of Scotland, or per- 
haps she was only perfunctorily heeding 
him; at all events, she beheld what she 
had never beheld before, and that was 
the assiducus and diffident and respectful 
court that her nephew was paying to this 
Greek girl with the gracious ways and the 
resplendent eyes. Well did the amused 
Miss Jean know that this was not at all 
the young man’s ordinary habit. She was 
acquainted with him. She had studied 
him—in no unfriendly fashion either. 
And she had heard tell of him at Oxford 
too: how that even during Commemora- 
tion week those pretty pieces of feminity 
who come fluttering from college to col- 
lege like so many butterflies appeared to 
have no attraction for him whatever. 
Nor could it be said that this was owing 
to cruel neglect on the side of those young 
persons; they seemed willing to accord 
him a fair share of notice; for he was ex- 
ceedingly good-looking,and he was merry 
and pleasant-humored and ever ready for 
a frolic; but somehow his soul was rather 
set on sports and athletics; and when these 
happened to fail him, a pipe and a medi- 
tative stroll along the tow-path appeared 
better to suit his faney than consorting 
with muslin. But now—but now! Jean 
Gordon's demure eyes saw a good deal 
more than they seemed to see. Not that 
there was any intentional sentimental- 
izing on the lad’s part; no trace of such a 
thing was in his nature; the frank and 
open good-comradeship he was ready to 
offer to any one whom he chanced to 
meet and like was not of a kind to lead 
to the little appeals and secret understand- 
ings of sham love-making. Indeed, what 
Miss Jean chiefly remarked on this oc¢ca- 
sion was that the young laird was clearly 
so well pleased by his companion of the 
moment that he was rather tempted to let 
his boyish gayety get the better of him; 
and that again and again he had to recall 
himself, resuming that attitude of shy 
deference that became him very well in 
the presence of this beautiful stranger. 
Good -comradeship was all very excel- 
lent in its way; but this Greek girl was 
too august somehow—too serene and re- 
mote—in spite of the sweetness and charm 
of her manner and the unmistakable 
friendliness of her regard. So, notwith- 
standing that he was by birth and lineage 


and personal temperament one of ‘‘the gay 
Gordons,” he subdued himself and kept 
himself humbly respectful; he was like a 
school-boy waiting upon a great lady: 
and when she turned her glorious eyes 
upon him, his own rather shrank away 
from that overpowering bewilderment. 
Jean Gordon thought that the young 
laird of Grantly had met with his match 
—and more than his match—this time. 

And then he would have his guests go 
for a stroll round the hall, to look at the 
old armor and the stags’ heads; and many 
a tale he had to tell of both; with now 
and again an anecdote of this or that one 
among the more noted of his forebears. 
Perhaps he did not treat those ancestors 
of his with the reverence which their 
deeds of love and valor and their terri- 
torial designations demanded; but it is 
the way of youth—especially of a mod- 
est youth—to make light of such things; 
and there was not much boasting or 
showing off about this young man. He 
pretended not to remember whether it 
was a head of seventeen or of eighteen 
points that caused the Duke of Gordon, 
when he discovered what a magnificent 
stag he had shot, to exclaim, in despair, 
‘* And now there is nothing left for me to 
live for.” He did not know where Glen- 
logie was, or even whether there was such 
a place, though Briseis herself could quote 
for him a couplet out of the old ballad: 
“He turned about lightly, as the Gordons does a’; 

‘T thank you, Lady Jean; my love’s promised 
awa. 

‘‘ And are all the Gordons as light of 
heart as that?’ asked this tall young 
Greek creature, with her inscrutable, en- 
chanting smile. 

‘*Oh no,” he made answer, almost bash- 
fully. ‘‘Itis impossible to say how those 
epithets got attached to the different fam- 
ilies in the north—I suppose through the 
chance of alliteration mostly —the gal- 
lant Grahams, the gay Gordons, the fight- 
ing Frasers, and soon. And if you know 
that very ballad, Miss Valieri, you will 
remember that Glenlogie was not so hard 
of heart after all; for he married ‘ bon- 
nie Jeanie Melville, who was scarce six- 
teen years old.’” 

And so they wandered about the dim, 
stone-paved, hollow-sounding hall, exam- 
ining claymores, dirks, targes, and old 
powder - horns, trying to make out the 
phantom figures in the breadths of faded 
tapestry, and telling or hearing about all 
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kinds of people and places and things— 
about the Queen’s coming to Balmoral on 
the following week; about the Farquhar- 
sons of Dee-side, and the Lindsays, and 
the Irvines of Drum; about Lord Lewis 
Gordon and the *45— 


“OQ send Lewie Gordon hame, 
And the lad I daurna name!” 


But in course of time the old botanist 
crew more and more abstracted; it was 
clear to Briseis that he was thinking of 
the afternoon post, and of the expected 
communications from the south; besides, 
both of them knew that young Gordon 
was going up to London by that night’s 
mail-train. And so, in spite of many 
protests, and with many thanks and good 
wishes, the visit came to an end; the 
wagonette was brought round; and Frank 
Gordon and his aunt Jean stood at the 
top of the steps watching their departing 
guests until a curve in the drive hid them 
from sight. And then it was that the 
young man turned to his companion. 

‘“What now, Aunt Jean? What do 
you say now?” he demanded, with some- 
thing of triamph in his tone. 

But Aunt Jean did not answer him at 
once. 


She regarded ‘him for a second, 
curiously: 

‘*T have often wondered, Frank,” said 
she, ‘‘ what kind of woman would prove 


attractive to you. 
it’s that kind.” 

There was a flash of boyish delight in 
his eyes; but at the same time he said, re- 
proachfully : 

‘* Why, you talk as if there were whole 
heaps of them! You talk as if there were 
a whole race of such women. Come, 
now, Aunt Jean—honestly, now—honest- 
ly—did you ever in all your life come 
across any girl-or woman half as fine 
and wonderful as that one—so »erfect in 
her manner—so winning in hey disposi- 
tion—and so extraordinarily beautiful 
too?—” 

Aunt Jean smiled. 

‘** Lad, laddie,” she exclaimed, ‘‘I am 
saying nothing against her! “‘othing of 
the kind! I would rather be on her side. 
If it comes to that, I will say this for her, 
that she has the most bewitchingly mu- 
sical voice I ever heard in my born days. 
And when she was going along the ter- 
race I thought she walked just as a swan 
swims—breasting the air, as it were—as 
graceful a thing as ever I saw—” 
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And—and I'm glad 


‘Didn't I tell you! didn’t I tell you!” 
he cried, eagerly. 

‘* A strange girl, too,” said Aunt Jean, 
thinking back, “ with her modest little 
apologies for being at once useless and 
perfectly happy. Well, I could not say 
it te her face, but indeed I was thinking 
it all the time, that there were plenty of 
women useless enough who could not 
make you pleased and satisfied-like with 
just looking at them. A rare, fine crea- 
ture that, or my name's not Jean Gor- 
don.” Aunt Jean was silent for another 
second or so. ‘And there’s one thing I 
would say to yourself, Frank, my man: 
If you have a thought of bringing some 
one home to this old house, you'll not 
find me in the way, nor will she; neither 
the one nor the other of ye; I'll just pack 
up my bits of things and be off to Edin- 
burgh—there’s the Carmichaels—the Ram- 
says—there will always be a corner for 
me somewhere—” 

But at this a prodigious blush over- 
spread his handsome, boyish face; and in 
his embarrassment he could hardly win 
to articulate utterance. 

‘Aunt Jean !—why--what—what are 
you thinking of? Do you imagine—I 
could have any such fancies in my head ? 
—a mere stranger—a perfect stranger like 
that—though I thought you would be in- 
terested in her—yes, I certainly thought 
that—and I wanted to be civil to the ola 
gentleman— But how can you imagine 
I had any fancies of that kind?—” 

“T don’t know—I don’t know,” Miss 
Jean answered, cautiously. ‘‘She is just 
winsome enough to turn any lad’s head, 
and that’s the truth; and there would be 
no great madness about it, either, as far 
as I can make out; for you don’t need to 
marry for money, Frank; and the El- 
liotts of the Lea are as old a family as the 
Gordons of Grantly. So give me notice 
when ye please—” 

‘*Oh yes,” said he, and he put his hand 
within her arm to lead her into the house 
again. ‘‘Precisely. Just so. And what 
would Grantly be without Aunt Jean ?” 

Well, she patted the hand that lay on 
her arm; for she was very fond of this 
lad—and very proud of him too, though 
he hadn't done much to speak of, as yet. 

‘‘It is very generous of my young 
lord,” said Aunt Jean, half laughing, ‘‘ to 
talk like that to his humble dependent. 
But she knows her place; and when the 
bride.comes home, all she'll want will be 
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just to get a kiss from her—and then off 
by train to Edinburgh town.” And then 
Aunt Jean, who was not an effusive sort 
of person, abruptly said: ‘‘ Frank, laddie, 
mind you see that Wentworth puts your 
Tam o’ Shanter in your travelling-bag, 
for there’s nothing so soft to the head 
when you're in a railway carriage.” 

Meanwhile old John Elliott and his 
niece had been driven rapidly away tow- 
ards Sanchory; and when they at length 
arrived there, and entered the inn, and 
opened the door of the parlor, his first and 
eager glance was directed to the side- 
board, where a number of letters and 
newspapers lay extended ina row. And 
he would have gone quickly forward to 
examine these and seize his own, but that 
at the same moment he became aware of 
the presence of a stranger in the room— 
some one seated in the dusk between the 
two windews—and to his amazement he 
found Briseis exclaiming: 

‘* Why, Aunt Clara! And you did not 
let us know you were coming!” 

And in his inordinate surprise he even 
forgot the coveted letters. 

‘*T hope there’s no ill news, Clara,” he 
said, with sudden and nervous apprehen- 
sion. 

This Mrs. Alexander Elliott who had 
now risen to receive their greeting was 
a middle-aged woman, rather short and 
stout of figure, but with a pinched and 
careworn face, her hair gray or yellowish- 
gray, her eyes somewhat sad and tired, 
and yet shrewd enough, her mouth thin- 
lipped and resolute. She gave one the 
impression of an indomitable, unjoyous 
kind of litthke woman, who had come 
through many trials, and was not even 
yet likely to give up in despair. 

‘* No, there’s no ill news, Uncle John,” 
said she; ‘‘at least I hope you'll not re- 
gard it that way. And you'll have to 
forgive me for appearing intrusive and 
importunate. I know how difficult it is 
to write and explain; and when you have 
written and tried to explain, it’s so easy 
for the answer to be put off and put off, 
or forgotten altogether. So I thought I 
would come right through and see your- 
self, as soon as I could find out where 
you were—” 

‘Ts it about money, Clara?” John El- 
liott said, timorously. 

‘*Tt’s about Edward,” she replied. And 
then she went on quickly and anxiously: 
‘* You know how I have slaved and toil- 
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ed, on poor enough means, to give those 
three boys a fair start in the world-—per- 
haps even to the neglecting of the girls. 
Have I not done everything for them / 
Did ever any mother do more? I led or 
followed them into every one of their 
studies, keeping pace with them, and 
night after night, when all the house was 
asleep, sitting up hour after hour, just to 
get a bit ahead of them, and be able to 
coach them for their examinations. And 
I’m sure the girls have helped too—mak 
ing their own dresses as well as they 
could—and scrimping themselves of their 
pocket-money. Not but that we’ve had 
our reward in one way. Look at the re- 
sult—though perhaps it is not for me to 
boast. There’s John at Sandhurst, do- 
ing splendidly; there’s Alexander on the 
Warspite; and now there’s Edward, who 
has a grand prospect before him, if ever 
there was one. For he has just passed 
his University Certificate Examination, 
and that would enable him to enter at 
Caius College, Cambridge—it’s Caius 
most of the medical students. make for, I 
believe—and he would have no bother 
about matriculation; then if he did any- 
thing near as well at Caius as he has 
done at King’s College—followed by 
some practical work at the hospitals—he 
would make just an invaluable junior 
partner for some well-known doctor; in- 
deed I may say he is universally popular, 
owing to his pleasant manners and his 
cleverness. But then, Uncle John, three 
years at Cambridge—” 

Uncle John had been growing more 
and more uneasy; he knew what was 
coming. And yet hecould not but listen 
with respect to this piteous appeal from 
the poor mother. 

‘*Two hundred and fifty pounds a year 
at least,” she continued; ‘‘ perhaps two 
hundred and eighty—though he is a most 
considerate and economical boy; and how 
am I to provide that without the help of 
one or two relatives? And I know I 
ougkt not to come to you; you have been 
so generous to me so many times before; 
but here is a-very special juncture—it 
will be the making of Edward’s career— 
if you can find it in your heart to help 
us—” 

‘*But, Clara,” said old John Elliott, 
nervously and hurriedly, ‘‘ it is impossi- 
ble!—quite impossible—I’m very sorry— 
you know I should be only too glad to do 
anything for you and yours—but there 
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are circumstances—the plain truth is, I 
have not the means. But—but why don’t 
vou go to Sir Patrick?—he is the head of 
the family—” 

‘*Qiy Patrick Elliott?” said she, with a 
touch of scorn eve.. amidst her plaintive 
suspense. “I knowhim. I know what 
I should get from him. I should get a 
grandiloquent lecture, and a civil good- 
day—” 

And now it was that Briseis Valieri in- 
terposed. 

‘*You won’t think me too bold, Aunt 
Clara, will you?” she said, in her soft and 
persuasive tones. ‘‘ But I often reproach 
myself with being so idle and useless; 
and now you might give me the oppertu- 
nity of being of a iittle help. Shail I 
show you how simply it could be done? 
The money that my father left me was 
put into the India Three-per-Cents; then 
my uncle here heard of some American 
railway bonds, quite safe, that were pay- 
ing six per cent.; and after he had con- 
sulted with one or two people—to make 
sure, you know--we changed the money 
over to the American bonds, so that my 
income was actually doubled. Now, Aunt 
Clara, if you were to take the half of the 
capital—if that would be of use to you 
in my cousin’s education —don’t you 
see that I should have exactly the same 
income that I had before the change was 
made? Is not that quite clear? I should 
be none the worse—you wou!d be all the 
better—” 

So far John Elliott had listened, with 
symptoms of an ever-increasing distress 
become visible ; but now he could bear 
the situation no longer. 

‘* Briseis,” said he, in the strangest way, 
‘* you don’t understand about such things. 
You can’t understand about them at all. 
There are some circumstances that I must 
explain to your aunt. Wouid you mind 
—would you mind leaving us alone to- 
gether for a few moments?—” 

She looked from one to the other in 
mute astonishment. But she said, as she 
moved to the door—and her parting look 
was surely one of exceeding kindliness 
and good-will: 

‘*At least you will remember, Aunt 
Clara, that the half of what I have is 
yours, if you will take it: the rest is quite 
sufficient for me.” 

The moment she was gone John El- 
liott rose from his seat and began pacing 
up and down, in great agitation. 
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‘‘That is a noble - hearted creature, 
John,” his sister-in-law began to say, 
‘though of course one hesitates about 
accepting such an offer from a mere 
girl—” 

‘* Clara, she has not a penny!” he broke 
in, excitedly. ‘‘Not a penny! And it’s 
all my doing. I advised her. I heard of 
these railway bonds through Philip Mur- 
ray—you remember Philip Murray in 
Edinburgh; and he had made ample in* 
quiries—a Yirst Mortgage it was—the 
Denville Valley First Mortgage Guaran- 
teed —and he was so convinced of its 
safety that he put £8000 of his own 
money into it. Well, I laid the matter 
before Briseis; I thought it was a good 
chance for her;*and she assented only too 
readily; the fact is, I don’t suppose she 
cared one way or the other; she has no 
thought for money matters—her wants 
are so simple—” 

‘* And do you mean to say that her lit- 
tle fortune is entirely gone?” his sister-in- 
law demanded of him, staring at him ina 
blank kind of way. 

‘*Clara, it’s a terrible thing even to 
speak of !—terrible!—I that should have 
been the first to protect her, since she 
chose to join my wandering life. The 
bonds are still quoted — yes—but they 
are valueless: no one would touch them. 
They were 108 when we bought them; 
now they are down at 17 or something of 
the kind: but they are quite unsaleable; 
nothing has ever been paid on them after 
the first six months, and nothing ever 
will be paid or them, so it is said. Of 
course Briseis does not know. She thinks 
the six per cent. interest is still being 
paid; and probably imagines that a con- 
siderable portion of it is being stored up 
for her; hence her offer to you-—which 
was generous all the same. And she 
must not know, Clara!—she must not 
know !—” 

‘*Then she is dependent on you for her 
support!” exclaimed Aunt Clara, her eyes 
still staring. 

**T give her what money she needs—it 
isn’t much,” he said, in a more resigned 
way. ‘‘And I may explain to you that 
my own means are still further crippled; 
for I put a small sum into the Denville 
Valley Mortgage along with hers; and 
that’s gone too. So you see, Aunt Clara, 
it is impossible for me to do what you 
ask. I'm verysorry. I’ve always heard 
that the boy was clever and brilliant, and 
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likely to do well. But, after all, the three 
years at Cambridge are not an absolute 
necessity—”’ 

The startled and expectant look had 
faded out of Aunt Clara’s eyes; there 
reigned there a sort of hopeless rumina- 
tion; and she was silent. But at length 
she said: 

‘* You may as well call Briseis in again, 
John. She shall hear no word of all this 
from me.” 

When the young girl returned to them 
she was much astonished to learn that 
Aunt Clara was on the immediate point 
of departure. No, Aunt Clara could not 
remain a day or two with them, nor would 
she even stay to dinner; her time, she 
said, was at the moment’extremely pre- 
cious; she must make haste back again to 
the south. And what surprised Briseis 
still more was that no reference of any 
kind was made to her offer. Even if a 
refusal had been decided on, she might 
fairly have expected a word of thanks? 
On the contrary, a complete and incom- 
prehensible silence prevailed with regard 
to the business that had brought Aunt 
Clara all the way to Sanchory; and in a 
few moments further she was in the fly 
that was to take her to the station, on her 
way to Aberdeen and London. 


CHAPTER IV. 
WIDER WANDERINGS. 


Now Briseis was well aware that, the 
moment this poor, distracted Aunt Clara 
had gone, her uncle would plunge into 
the correspondence awaiting him on the 
side table; accordingly she turned to the 
window; and there as it chanced she en- 
countered a spectacle that entirely suit- 
ed her humor, the idle wretch that she 
was. For just beyond the pavement, in 
the wide, empty, sunlit thoroughfare, two 
small boys were playing marbles; and 
though of course she knew nothing of the 
mysterious fascination of commies, jar- 
ries, Whinnies, and chenies (if these be the 
terms fashionable among the Aberdeen- 
shire youth), she could at least guess at 
the fluctuations of the game, and she 
could watch the eagerness of the urchins 
with a vaguely sympathetic interest and 
with a serene good-nature in her smiling 
eyes. She was thus employed—and it 
was an employment completely in accord 
with her indefensible disposition—when 
her uncle mentioned her name. 
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‘* Briseis,” said he ‘‘—Briseis—I have 
something to tell you—that—that may 
surprise you a little—” 

She turned quickly; she found that he 
had drawn in a chair to the central table. 
and was seated there with one arm hang- 
ing down, an open letter in his hand; and 
then she noticed that the usual fresh tints 
of his complexion had given place to a 
curious ashen-gray hue. It was wonder 
rather than fear that possessed her: what 
further astonishments had this day in 
store for them? 

‘* And yet it is not of much-importance 
—perhaps—perhaps not of much impor- 
tance,” he went on, in an absent kind of 
way, as if he were thinking of a hundred 
different and distinct things. ‘‘ A good 
deal of trouble, of course—but with a lit- 
tle patience it can be set right—in time 
everything will be set right again, and no 
harm done—” 

‘But what is it, uncle?” she demanded. 

Then he looked up, in his anxious, ap- 
prehensive way. 

‘* Now you must not be angry, Briseis,” 
said he. ‘*‘ You must not make too much 
of it. Only a bit of a practical joke, after 
all. There’s no harm done—not much 
harm done—a little trouble, and it will be 
all set right—” 

‘* But I don’t understand, uncle—” 

‘*The Silene alpestris,” he said—and 
he seemed to talk as if there were some 
kind of weightorn hischest. ‘‘ You know 
the Silene alpestris, Briseis—well, it ap- 
pears that two or three of the young fel- 
lows in Edinburgh had got to hear that I 
was likely to be round by Dee-side this 
summer—and—and of course they made 
sure I would be up Scoulter Hill—and so 
they got some seed of the Silene alpestris 
—sent to Austria, perhaps, for it—or per- 
haps got it from some garden—and they 
sowed the seed on the top of Scoulter Hill. 
Nothing more than a kind of joke, you 
know—-nothing more—nothing more. No 
doubt it will be a little awkward—a little 
humiliating—to take back my imagined 
discovery—” 

And then she understood—and her face 
grew quite white. 

‘* The hounds !—the scoundrel hounds!” 
she said—and her voice was vibrating 
with passion. ‘‘If I were a man, I would 
lash them! I would take a horsewhip 
and lash them !|—” 

And then in the blindness and bewil- 
derment of her indignation she seemed 
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to look all around for help. To whom 
could she appeal? Who would come for- 
ward to take her part? Who, for her 
sake, would exact vengeance for this cruel 
trick that had been played on an unof- 
fending old man—an old man of exceed- 
ing sensitiveness of mind? Oddly enough, 
at this moment, and if only for a mo- 
ment, her thoughts involuntarily turned 
to Frank Gordon of Grantly. But of 
course that was out of the question. 
Young Gordor was almost a stranger, 
notwithstanding the marked friendliness 
he had shown them; besides, he was prob- 
ably by this time on his way to London. 
And meanwhile old John Elliott had risen 
from his chair and was walking up and 
down the room, showing a good deal more 
of perturbation in his manner than he 
allowed to appear in his pacific words. 
‘‘No, no, Briseis,’” he was saying— 
while he nervously clutched the letter 
that had brought the news, ‘‘ you must 
not be angry. You must not make over- 
much of it. You see, I was toocertain. I 


had convinced myself that no garden es- 
cape could have found its way to the top 
of Scoulter Hill; and I carelessly imagined 


that that was enough. The possibility of 
a trick did not occur to me. But where 
is the harm done? Of course I shall 
have to write to the various Societies, 
and explain. I dare say most of the peo- 
ple know that I have never been in the 
habit of proclaiming false discoveries, or 
jumping to rash conclusions. I have 
never laid myself open to suspicion be- 
fore; and this time it is hardly my fault 
—it is hardly my fault, Bry, is it?” 

‘Your fault, uncle?” She burst out 
crying; and turned away to the window 
again. ‘‘If—if I were a man—if I were 
a man—I’d let them know whose fault 
it was! The hounds—the cowardly 
hounds !|—” 

He went after her and took her gently 
by the arm—his own fingers trembling a 
little. 

‘*Come, come, now, Bry,” he said, 
**you must not make too much of it. It 
was only a kind of joke, you know, 
among two or three of those young fel- 
lows in Edinburgh. And there can be 
no permanent harm done. The Linnzwan 
and the Andersonian and the rest of them 
are well aware that I have never tried to 
push myself forward; I think they would 
give me credit for that; they will not ac- 
cuse me of having claimed the discovery 


with any intention of deceiving. I think 
they would tell you that what little work 
I have done has been done in a quiet 
way; I have never pushed myself for- 
ward; I don’t think they will suspect me 
of having tried to snatch false honors. 
Come, Bry, you must not pay too much 
attention to a mere trick of this kind—” 

She pulled herself together—and dried 
her eyes. 

‘** Quite right, uncle,” she said, firm'y. 
‘It is too contemptible a thing to be 
thought twice of.” And then she added, 
cheerfully: ‘‘ Why, what a long time we 
have been in-doors, on such a beautiful 
afternoon! Let us get out—let us go for 
a stroll somewhere: uncle, you can at- 
tend to the rest of your correspondence 
and papers when we come in again.” 

For it was she who would play the part 
of comforter—perceiving clearly enough 
how deeply he had been struck; she was 
talking blithely to him as she fetched him 
his hat and cane; she opened the door 
for him, and together they passed out. 
And yet amidst all her forced vivacity 
they had not left the inn a dozen yards 
before she became conscious that a change 
had come over Sanchory on Dee. It was 
not the same place, somehow, that it had 
been an hour before. There were the 
familiar features, to be sure —the sun- 
light of the wide, open, empty street, the 
dark blue-gray stone of the old-fashioned 
hcuses, the glancing and shimmering of 
the yellow-green foliage, with now and 
again a glimpse of the soft, ethereal rose- 
purple of the western hills. Yet this was 
not at all the same Sanchory through 
which they had driven on their return 
from Grantly Castle — her heart full of 
gratitude because of the kindness shown 
them by the young laird and the gentle- 
mannered Miss Jean. And perhaps Bri- 
seis too had been looking forward with 
quiet satisfaction to this anticipated corre- 
spondence. She liked to see her uncle’s 
name in printed Transactions; she liked 
to see his contributions to botanical lore 
suitably acknowledged; these were mod- 
est honors and dignities in a harmlessly 
simple life. But now — well, the little 
hamlet of Sanchory seemed all different 
now: something had changed its aspect. 

As for old John Elliott, he walked on 
as one in a dream, apparently paying no 
heed whither they went. But of a sud- 
den he stopped. Right in front of them 
was the stone bridge spanning the Dee; 
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and beyond that was the road leading to 
Scoulter Hill. 

‘‘Not that way—not that way, Briseis 
—some other way—let us take some other 
way.” 

She guessed what this shrinking reluc- 
tance meant, and immediately she turned. 
But when they had retraced their steps 
towards the village, he said: 

‘*T think 1 would rather go into the 
inn, Briseis. You see, I must begin and 
write out those explanations—” 

‘*Oh no, uncle, no, no,” she pleaded. 
‘* Leave that till to-morrow. What is 
the hurry?” 

‘*T would rather go in, anyhow,” he 
said, in a tired fashion. 

Indeed, he seemed all broken down and 
disheartened; and sometimes he sighed 
heavily, as though the mere act of breath- 
ing gave him pain. And yet when they 
had returned to the little room, he did 
not resume his seat; he kept restlessly 
moving hither and thither, staring ab- 
sently into the grate, or out of the win- 
dow, or at the sideboard with its unopened 
newspapers; and hardly listening to the 
attempts that Briseis made from time to 
time to break in upon his reverie. Then 
dinner was served; and he took his place 
at the table; but she could not induce 
him to touch anything, though he made 
a pretence. 

‘*Uncle,” she remonstrated, ‘‘ you must 
really eat something, or you will be ill.” 

‘*Oh, Iam doing very well, my dear— 
I’m doing very well,” he said; and then: 
‘‘ Briseis, you don’t think they will suspect 
me of having intended to deceive them? 
They wouldn’t think that, would they?” 

‘*How can you imagine such a thing, 
uncle!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ And why should 
you worry about a mere trifle? The ex- 
planation will clear it all away.” 

‘*T should have been more careful,” he 
said, breathing heavily. ‘‘I should have 
doubted. Hooker is very explicit about 
the alpestris—‘ One of Don’s reputed dis- 
coveries; never confirmed.’ I was too 
eager. And now some of them may be 
thinking that I was trying to palm off a 
sham discovery on the Societies, and that 
I have been found out—” 

‘* And those that are so base as to think 
that, what is their opinion worth?” she de- 
manded, scornfully. But he paid no heed 
to her: he was absorbed in his own self- 
torturing thoughts. 

Erelong he complained of being tired. 





It had been a fatiguing kind of day, he 
said; he thought he would get off to bed 
at once; and so he bade her good-night, 
and left. Then, that she might not dis- 
turb him, she also stole up stairs to her 
room, which was next his, and in silence 
made ready for the still hours of sleep. 
But very soon she discovered that he had 
not gone to bed at all. As she lay and 
listened, she could hear him walking to 
and fro—perhaps framing the apology 
that he would have to send to the various 
Societies, perhaps merely brooding over 
the underhand blow that had been dealt 
him. Her heart was full of grief, and 
sympathy, and burning indignation; but 
what could she do? And in time the 
healthy constitution of youth claimed its 
rights; her eyelids closed; and her spirit 
was free to wander away into the poppy- 
land of dreams. 

Next morning, when John Elliott came 
down, there was a worn and shrunken 
look about his features, and his eyes were 
wearied. He took his accustomed place 
at the breakfast table; but in spite of all 
her entreaties he could not be persuaded 
to eat anything—he had half a cup of tea, 
that was all. Yet he declared there was 
nothing the matter with him; only, he 
had not slept very well. Then he re- 
garded her in a curiously timid and fur- 
tive manner. 

‘* Briseis,” he said, hesitatingly, ‘‘ I—I 
would not like to cause you any incon- 
venience. Perhaps I have not always 
been considerate; perhaps I have been so 
engrossed in my own pursuits—selfishly 
engrossed—that I have forgotten to try 
to keep you interested as well. And Dee- 
side is a picturesque neighborhood—oh, 
yes—there are many places you could vis- 
it yet—and Loch-Na-Gar always looks 
fine when you climb up one of the other 
hills. I—I would not like to inconven- 
ience you, Briseis—if you would rather 
stay and see something more of this coun- 
try-side—” 

‘* What do you mean, uncle?” said she, 
promptly. ‘‘Do you want to leave San- 
chory? For I-can be ready in ten min- 
utes.” 

Then he confessed that the district had 
grown distasteful to him somehow; he 
had lost interest in it; would she go with 
him in to Aberdeen, where they could ma- 
ture their future plans? And this Greek 
girl, idle and easily good-humored and 
pleasure-loving as she might be, had nev- 
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ertheless her wits about her; she divined 
readily enough why he wished to get 
away from this neighborhood, so she said 
at once, and with much cheerfulness: 

‘‘Uncle, I will make a bargain with 
you. If you will remain here and try to 
eat at least that one piece of toast, I will 
undertake to have my small belongings 
packed in less than a quarter of an hour.” 
And therewithal she went off to her own 
room. 

And thus it was that by the very next 
train they left Sanchory and made their 
way in to the Granite City, where, for the 
sake of economy, they took lodgings in- 
stead of going to a hotel. Their rooms 
were over an old curiosity shop—a store- 
house of all sorts of miscellaneous oddi- 
ties —dirks, claymores, cutlasses, ostrich 
eggs, stuffed birds, Delft-ware, eighteenth- 
century tea-caddies, and the like; and 
among these Briseis would sometimes lin- 
ger, examining; but generally she was 
more intent on taking her uncle for cir- 
cuitous walks in the environs of the town, 
chatting to him the while, and trying to 
rouse him from the fits of brooding into 
which he had fallen. Frequently they 
went out by St. Machar’s Cathedral, and 


over the Old Brig of Balgownie, and 
then back by the seaward road, with its 
glimpses of the blue-green water and the 
white line of foam curling up on the 


sand. But very soon he began to restrict 
these excursions. They grew shorter and 
shorter, until at length he would rather 
sit in-doors, in an arm-chair, silent, his 
head downcast—and well she knew what 
was gnawing at his heart. Then one 
evening he said to her: 

‘* Briseis, surely it’s very cold —very 
cold. I’m all shivering. I don’t under- 
stand it.” 

Indeed, he was visibly trembling with 
this attack of chills, though there was an 
unusual flush of color in his face. Well, 
she was not much used to dealing with 
illness of any kind; but she did what she 
thought best; she got him to bed at once, 
and sent for a doctor. The doctor’s re- 
port was reassuring. There was some de- 
gree of fever, no doubt, and an abnormally 
quick pulse; but there was little immedi- 
ate cause for alarm; perhaps she had bet- 
ter get in a trained nurse; and with 
proper care and precautions all would 
come right. 

The following day there was a differ- 
ent story to tell. Old John Elliott lay 
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breathing laboriously, utterly exhausted, 
dozing sometimes, yet restless and ner- 
vously sensitive to the slightest noise, 
and muttering to himself on occasion, 
whether incoherently or not she could 
hardly make out. 

‘*Has he jbeen in any trouble of late? 
Has he had'any mental worry?” the doc- 
tor asked. 

‘*Oh yes—yes, indeed,” she said; and 
her hands were clinched behind her back 
-~as if that could prevent the tears welling 
into her eyes. 

‘‘This nervous fever is sometimes seri- 
ous,” said the doctor, guardedly. ‘‘ And 
you are young to have so much responsi- 
bility thrown on you alone. Has he any 
other relatives about here?” 

‘*You do not think there is any dan- 
ger?” she exclaimed, in a low voice—with 
a quick look of unimaginable dread. 

‘*Not yet—not yet,” ssid he. ‘‘I will 
tell you before you need send for any 
one.” 

And so a day or two passed, without 
apparent change, the fever running its 
usual course. But one afternoon, while 
Briseis was seated by the bedside, patient- 
ly watching, the old botanist suddenly 
flung himself out of his comatose trance, 
his eyes all burning and brilliant with ex- 
citement. 

‘* Briseis, Briseis,” he said, or gasped 
rather, in an eager, breathless way, ‘‘ haste, 
now—haste, haste !- -telegraph—telegraph 
to them to keep back the papers—they 
must not be read—keep them back from 
the meetings—there will be time yet if 
you telegraph at once—keep them back 
tell them—explain—it was all a mistake 
—lI never tried to cheat any one—I never 
made false claims to discoveries—never— 
never—” 

She laid her cool hand lightly on his 
hot forehead. 

‘** That is all right, uncle—the explana- 
tion has been made—they understand per- 
fectly—” 

‘*T never thought of imposing on them,” 
he panted. ‘‘ But—bui if they wish to 
remove my name from the lists of mem- 
bership — well, I cannot object—that is 
quite just—though I did not wish to de- 
ceive any one—” 

‘*No, no, uncle—they understand per- 
fectly—they understand you were not in 
the least to blame,” she said, softly and 
smoothly—and if ever there was persua- 
sive charm in the music of a human voice, 
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it was in hers. So that in a little while 
the hectic fire appeared to fade out of 
those restless and eager eyes, and he had 
relapsed into a kind of dozing state, while 
the fell disease continued its work. 

But later on in the evening he began 
to talk again, in a less excited mood. 

‘* Briseis, I want to tell you something. 
Your aunt Clara seemed to reproach me 
—and quite fairly, too—yes, yes, quite 
fairly. I should have put the little money 
I inherited into some business, or tried 
some profession. But, you see, it was 
this way. When I was a lad I was al- 
lowed to do pretty much as I liked: and 
what I liked most of all was to go wan- 
dering away among the hills, with a vas- 
culum slung over my shoulder. The hill- 
side was my love. The other young 
fellows, they would talk about girls; but 
I never had any thought that way; and 
the young wome seemed to have some 
sense of it; they had never a word or a 
look for me. Well—I was content—when 
I was away by myself—in Glen Rosa or 
Glen Sannox. Briseis,” he continued, in 
this hard - breathing, rambling, confused 
fashion, ‘‘ before I was out of my teens 
I had some fairly good things in my her- 
barium—the Drosera—I mean the an- 
glica—and—and the Hypericum dubium 
—and the Saxifraga stellaris—the Pin- 
guicula alpina—and many another—I 
cannot remember at the moment—” 

‘Of course not, uncle,” she said, her 
voice tranquil and soothing. ‘‘ Why 
should you trouble yourself? I know 
how valuable your collection is.” 

‘* But this is what I meant to tell you— 
Briseis; it is a kind of explanation—and 
—and perhaps an excuse,” he went on. 
‘*When I was quite a lad, I discovered 
among the slopes above Gourock a little 
dell in which the Osmunda regalis was 
growing in great luxuriance. The Os- 
munda is rare on that coast—and—and I 
was proud of my discovery—and kept the 
secret to.myself; and many atime I used 
to go and sit in the little hollow, under 
the birch-trees, and listen to the trickling 
of the burn. And then—well, you see, I 
was foolish and romantic—and my only 
love in those days was the hill-side—I 
took it into my head that I would spend 
a night in that dell, with the Osmundas 
as my only companions. It was not a 
cold night either; but I found the ground 
very hard and damp before I could get 
to sleep. I remember the stars through 
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the birch-trees overhead. I thought | 
could hear the sea, too, along the shore 

though I was some distance up the hil! 

side, and in a hollow, too. I remember 
the stars well—I lay and looked up at 
them—twinkling white and clear through 
the branches of the trees. And there 
was the sound of the burn close by—not 
two yards away from me. I had no wrap 
of any kind—a boy is careless of such 
things, you know—but anyhow in time | 
got to sleep. Well, the weather must 
have changed during the night; for when 
I woke, just about daybreak, there was 
a fine, thin rain falling, and I was wet 
through to the skin, and shivering with 
cold. And I was miles and miles away 
from home. You may guess what fol- 
lowed—rheumatie fever—and all its worst 
consequences; so that from that hour my 
life was broken.” 

He tried to raise himself a little, so as 
to address her more directly; but he fell 
back, through sheer weakness. 

‘** Do you understand now, Briseis?—do 
you understand why I have kept out of 
the struggle, and been like an Ishmaelite 
wandering in the desert? It is only with- 
in the last few years that I have had any- 
thing like health, and that with constant 
watching. But, all the same—your aunt 
Clara was quite right in accusing me—”’ 

‘*Uncle, Ido not accuse you!” she said, 
passionately. ‘‘ Not I!—andI wonder who 
knows you better than I do? If every 
one were living as blameless a life as you 
have lived, I think it would be a consid- 
erably different kind of world!” 

‘* Ah, but your aunt Clara was right,” 
he insisted, in this painful fashion. ‘I 
should have given a better account of my 
stewardship—I have been selfish—and ab- 
sorbed in my own pursuits—” But at this 
point he seemed inclined to turn away 
his head; and instantly she was silent— 
scarcely daring to breathe, indeed; all the 
desire of her being was that beneficent 
sleep should descend upon him, to still 
that troubled brain. 

Another day or two passed; the fever 
showed no signs of abatement; but now, 
strangely enough, his confused mutter- 
ings had no reference to his concern 
about the Societies and what they might 
think of his alleged discovery: mostly 
they were about the botanical wander- 
ings of his youth— Glen Rosa and Glen 
Sannox in Arran, the hills above Lochgoil, 
Ben-Lomond and Ren-Voirlich, the wind- 
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ing shores of Loch Achray, the ‘‘ banks of 
Allan Water,” the far Braes of Balquhid- 
der. Sometimes he knew that Briseis 
was by his side; sometimes he did not; 
he would frequent!y talk as it were to 
one of his boyish companions — talk of 
his tramping through a rainy day tow- 
ards Aberfoyle, or his waiting for the 
steamer at the breezy quay of Greenock. 


“< 


And pervading these reminiscences and 
rambling confessions there was the great- 
est self-depreeiation and gentleness; he 
seemed to have treasured no recollection 
of any harm done to him by any one; 
there was no aggression or resentment; 
rather a kind of gratitude towards all the 
people whom he had encountered in his 
journey through the world. 

Then there came one evening — Mrs. 
Alexander Elliott, who had been urgent- 
ly telegraphed for, was in the room, and 
so also was Briseis, stricken faint and 
numb with long tendance—on this even- 
ing he appeared to waken out of the 
profound coma that had followed upon 
the violence of the fever. And now 
there was no unnatural glitter in the 
eyes; no hectic color in the pinched and 
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wan face; he regarded these two with a 
calm recognition. 

“You will look after Briseis, Aunt 
Clara,” he said, in a voice that was just 
audible and no more. ‘She will be 
grateful to you for your kindness—she 
has a heart of gold. And Briseis—my 
dearest—oh, indeed, my dearest—remem- 
ber this—you must not think too hardly 
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—of the young fellows—who played that 


trick on me. They—meant no harm— 
meant no harm—only a frolic of youth— 
I am sure they meant no harm.” 

He relapsed into silence. But a second 
or two thereafter there came a sudden 
change—and Aunt Clara sprang to the 
bell. 

‘‘Send for the doctor!—send for the 
doctor at once!” she cried in her frantic 
alarm. 

But there was no need to send for any 
doctor. Old John Elliott had quietly 
passed away, and was now free from all 
earthly cares and wrongs. And perhaps 
—who knows?—there may be rave plants 
to be sought for among the lonelier of 
the high hills of heaven. 

{TO BK, CONTINUED. } 
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PARIS OF SOUTH AMERICA. 


BY RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 


SYHOVED off by itself in a corner of 
\) Central Park on the top of a wooded 
hill, where only the péople who live in 
the high apartment-houses at Eighty-first 
Street can see it, is an equestrian statue. 
It is odd, bizarre, and inartistic, and sug- 
gests in size and pose that equestrian 
statue to General Jackson which mounts 
guard before the White House in Wash- 
ington. It shows a chocolate-cream sol- 
dier mastering with one hand a rearing 
rocking-horse, and with the other pointing 
his sword towards an imaginary enemy. 
Sometimes a‘‘sparrow” policeman saun- 
ters up the hill and looks at the statue 
with unenlightened eyes, and sometimes 
a nurse-maid seeks its secluded site, and 
sits on the pedestal below it while the 
children of this free republic play uncon- 
cernedly in its shadow. On the base of 
this big statue is carved the name of Si- 
mon Bolivar, the Liberator of Venezuela. 
Down on the northeastern coast of 
South America, in Caracas, the capital of 
the United States of Venezuela, there is a 
pretty little plaza, called the Plaza Wash- 


ington. 


It is not at all an important 
plaza; it is not floored for hundreds of 


yards with rare mosaics like the Plaza 
de Bolivar, nor lit by swinging electric 
lights, and the President's band never 
plays there. But it has a fresh prettiness 
and restfulness all its own, and the nar- 
row gravel paths are clean and trim, and 
the grass grows rich and high, and the 
branches of the trees touch and interlace 
and form a green roof over all, except in 
the very centre, where there stands open 
to the blue sky a statue of Washington, 
calm, dignified, beneficent, and paternal. 
It is Washington the statesman, not the 
soldier. The.sun of the tropics veats 
down upon his shoulders; the palms 
rustle and whisper pleasantly above his 
head. From the barred windows of the 
yellow aud blue and pink houses that line 
the little plaza dark-eyed, dark-skinned 
women look out sleepily, but understand- 
ingly,at the grave face of the North Amer- 
ican Bolivar; andeven the policeman, with 
his red blanket and Winchester carbine, 
comprehends when the gringos stop and 
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take off their hats and make a low bow 
to the father of their country in his plea- 
sant place of exile. 

Other governments than those of the 
United States of America and the United 
States of Venezuela have put up statues 
to their great men in foreign capitals, 
but the careers of Washington and Boli- 
var bear so striking a resemblance, and 
the histories of the two countries of which 
they are the respective fathers are so 
much alike, that they might be written in 
parallel columns. And so it seems espe- 
cially appropriate that these monuments 
to these patriots should stand in each of 
the two continents on either side of the 
dividing states of Central America. 

It will offend no true Venezuelan to- 
day if it be said of 
his country that 
the most interest- 
ing man in it isa 
dead one, for he 
will allow no one 
to go farther than 
himself in his ad- 
miration for Bol- 
ivar; and he has 
done so much to 
keep his memory 
fresh by circulat- 
ing portraits of 
him onevery coin 
and stamp of the 
country, by pla- 
cing his statue at 
every corner, and 
by hanging his 
picture in every 
house, that he can- 
not blame the vis- 
itor if his strong- 
est impression of 
Venezuela is of 
the young man 
who began at 
thirty-three to lib- 
erate five repub- 
lies,and who con- 
quered a territory 
more than one- 
third as great as 
the whole of Eu- 
rope. 

In 1811 Venez- 
uela declared her 
independence of 
the mother-coun- 
try of Spain, and 
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her great men put this declaration in 
writing and signed it, and the room in 
which it was signed is still kept sacred, as 
is the room where our declaration was 
signed in Independence Hall. Butthetwo 
men who were to make these declarations 
worth something more than the parch- 
ment upon which they were written were 
not among the signers. Their work was 
still to come, and it was much the same 
kind of work, and carried on in much the 
same spirit of indomitable energy under 
the most cruel difficulties, and with a féw 
undrilled troops against an army of vet 
erans. It was marked by brilliant and 


sudden marches and glorious victories; 
and where Washington suffered in the 
snows of Valley Forge, or pushed his way 
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through the floating ice of the Delaware, 
young Bolivar marched under fierce trop- 
ical suns, and cut his path through jungle 
and swamp-lands, and over the almost 
impenetrable fastnesses of the Andes. 

Their difficulties were the same and 
their aim was the same, but the character 
of the two men was absolutely and entire- 
ly different, for Bolivar was reckless, im- 
patient of advice, and even foolhardy. 
What Washington was we know. 

The South American came of a distin- 
guished Spanish family, and had been 
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educated as a courtier and as a soldier in 
the mother-country, though his heart re- 
mained always with his own people, and 
he was among the first to take up arms to 
set them free. Unless you have seen the 
country through which he led his men, 
and have measured the mountains he 
climbed with his few followers, it is quite 
impossible to understand the immensity 
of the task he accomplished. Even to- 
day a fast steamer cannot reach Callao 
from Panama under seven days, and yet 
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Bolivar made the same distance and on 
foot, starting from the South Atlantic, 
and continuing on across the continent 
to the Pacifie side, and then on down tlie 
coast into Peru, living on his way upon 
roots and berries, sleeping on the ground 
wrapped in a blanket, riding on muleback 
or climbing the steep trail on foot, and 
freeing on his way Venezuela, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Bolivia, and finally Peru, the 
home of the Incas. 

The history of this campaign is one too 
glorious and rich in ineident and color 
to be crowded into the 
pages of a magazine, 
and the character of its 
chief actor too varied, 
and his rise and fal] 
too dramatic, to be dis- 
missed, as it must 
here, in a few par- 
agraphs. But every 
American who loves a 
hero and who loves a 
lover, and Bolivar was 
very much of both, and 
perhaps too much ofthe 
latter, should read the 
life of this voung man 
who freed a country 
rich in brave men, who 
made some of these who 
were much his senior 
in vears his lieuten- 
ants, and who, after 
risking his life upon 
many battle-fields and 
escaping several at- 
tempts at assassination, 
died at last deserted ex- 
cept by a few friends, 
and with a heart bro- 
ken by the ingratitude 
of the people he had led 

out of captivity. 
It is difficult to find 
out, even in his own 
country, why the Venezuelans, after heap- 
ing Bolivar with honors and elevating 
him to the place of a god, should have 
turned against. him, and driven him into 
exile at Santa Marta. Some will tell you 
thet he tried to make himself dictator over 
the countries which he had freed; others 
say that it was because he had refused to 
be a dictator that the popular feeling went 
against him, and that when the people in 
the madness of their new-found freedom 
cried, ‘‘ Thou hast rid us of kings; be thou 


be 
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our King,” he showed them their folly, and 
sought his old home, and died there before 
the reaction came, which was to sweep 
him back once more and forever into the 
place of the popular hero of South Amer- 
ica. 

It was sixteen years after his death that 
a hero-worshipping friend was brave 
enough to commission an artist to design 
a statue to his memory. On the neck of 
this statue the artist hung the representa- 
tion of a miniature in the shape of a me- 
dallion, which had been given to Bolivar 
by the family of Washington. On the 
reverse was a lock of Washington's hair 
and the inscription, ‘‘ This portrait of the 
founder of liberty in North America is 
presented by his adopted son to him who 
has acquired equal glory in South Amer- 
ica.” 

Some one asked why the artist had 
stripped from the breast of Bolivar all of 
the other medals and stars that had been 
given him by different countries in the 
hour of his triumph, and the artist an- 


swered that he had done as his patron and 
the friend of Bolivar thought would best 
please his hero. And ever after that it was 
decreed that every bust or statue or en- 
craving of the Liberator should show him 
with this portrait of Washington hanging 
by a ribbon about his neck; and so you 
will see in the National Portrait Gallery 
that while the coats of his lieutenants 
glitter with orders and crosses, Bolivar’s 
bears this medal only. It was his great- 
est pride, and he considered it his chief 
glory. And the manner of its bestowal 
was curiously appropriate. In 1824 Gen- 
eral Lafayette returned to this country as 
the guest of the nation, and a banquet was 
given to him by Congress, at which the 
meme ryof Washington and the deeds of his 
French lieutenant were honored again and 
again. It was while the enthusiasm and 
rejoicings of this celebration were at their 
height that Henry Clay rose in his place 
and asked the six hundred Americans be- 
fore him to remember that while they 
were enjoying the benefits of free institu- 
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tions founded by the bravery and patriot- 
ism of their forefathers, their cousins and 
neighbors in the southern continent were 
struggling to obtain that same indepen- 
dence. 

‘‘No nation, no generous Lafayette,” 
he cried, ‘‘has come to their aid; alone 
and without help they have sustained 
their glorious cause, trusting to its jus- 
tice, and with the assistance only of their 
bravery, their deserts, and their Andes— 
and one man, Simon Bolivar, the Wash- 
ington of South America.” 

And you can imagine the six hundred 
Americans jumping to their feet and 
cheering the name of the young soldier, 
and the French marquis eagerly asking 
that he might be the one to send him some 
token of their sympathy and admiration. 
Lafayette forwarded the portrait of Wash- 
ington to Bolivar, who valued it so high- 
ly that the people who loved him valued 
the man he worshipped; and to-day you 
will see in Caracas streets and squares 
and houses named after Washington, and 
portraits of Washington crossing the Dela- 
ware, and Washington on horseback, and 
Washington at Mount Vernon, hanging 
in almost every shop and café in the cap- 
ital. And the next time you ride in Cen- 
tral Park you might turn your bicycle, 
or tell the man on the box to turn the 
horses, into that little curtain of trees, 
and around the hill where the odd-look- 
ing statue stands, and see if you cannot 
feel some sort of sympathy and pay some 
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tribute to this young 
man who loved like a 
hero, and who fought 
like a hero, with the 
fierceness of the tropi- 
cal sun above him, and 
whose inspiration was 
the calm grave parent 
of your own country. 

Bolivar’s country is 
the republic of South 
America that stands 
nearest to New York, 
and when people come 
to know more concern- 
ing it, I am sure they 
will take to visiting it 
and its capital, the ‘* Par- 
is of South. America,” 
in the winter months, 
as they now go to south- 
ern Europe or to the Med- 
iterranean. There are 
many reasons for their doing so. In the 
first place, it can be reached in less than 
six days, and it is the only part of South 
America to which one can go without first 
crossing the Isthmus of Panama and then 
taking a long trip down the western coast, 
or sailing for nearly a month along the 
eastern coast; and it is a wonderfully 
beautiful country, and its cities of Cara- 
cas and Valencia are typical of the best 
South American cities. When you have 
seen them you have an intelligent idea of 
what the others are like; and when you 
read about revolutions in Rio Janeiro, or 
Valparaiso, or Buenos Ayres, you will 
have in your mind’s eye the background 
for all of these dramatic uprisings, and 
you will feel superior to other people who 
do not know that the republic of Ven- 
ezuela is larger than France, Spain, and 
Portugal together, and that the inhabi- 
tants of this great territory are less in 
number than those of New York city. 

La Guayra is the chief seaport of Ven- 
ezuela. It lies at the edge of a chain of 
great mountains, where they come down 
to wet their feet in the ocean, and Cara- 
cas, the capital, is stowed away four thou- 
sand feet higher up behind these moun- 
tains, and could only be bombarded in 
time of war by shells that would rise like 
rockets and drop on the other side of the 
mountains, and so cover a distance quite 
nine miles away from the vessel that fired 
them. Above La Guayra, on the hill, is a 
little fortress which was once the resi- 
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dence of the Spanish Governor when Ven- 
ezuela was a colony of Spain. It is 
of interest now chiefly because Charles 
Kingsley describes it in Westward Ho as 
the fortress in which the Rose of Devon 
was imprisoned. Past this fortress, and 
up over the mountains to the capital, are 
a mule trail and an ancient wagon road 
and a modern railway. 

It is a very remarkable railroad ; its 
tracks cling to the perpendicular surface 
of the mountain like the tiny tendrils 
of a vine on a stone wall, and the trains 
creep and crawl along the edge of its pre- 
cipices, or twist themselves into the shape 
of a horseshoe magnet, so that the engi- 
neer on the locomotive can look directly 
across a bottomless chasm into the win- 
dows of the last car. The view from this 
train, while it pants and puffs on its way 
to the capital, is the most beautiful com- 
bination of sea and plain and mountain 
that I have ever seen. There are higher 
mountains and more beautiful, perhaps, 
but they run into a brown 
prairie or into a green plain; 
and there are as beautiful 
views of the ocean, only you 
have to see them from the 
level of the ocean itself, or 
from a chalk cliff with the 
downs behind you and the 
white sand at your feet. But 
nowhere else in the world 
have I seen such magnificent 
and noble mountains run- 
ning into so beautiful and 
green a plain, and beyond 
that the great blue stretches 
of the sea. When you look 
down from the car platform 
you see first, stretching three 
thousand feet below you, the 
great green ribs of the moun- 
tain and its valleys and water- 
ways leading into a plain cov- 
ered with thousands and thou- 
sands of royal palms, set so 
far apart that you can distin- 
guish every broad leaf and the 
full length of the white trunk. 

Among these are the red- 
roofed and yellow villages, 
and beyond them again the 
white line of breakers dis- 
appearing and reappearing 
against the blue as though 
some one were wiping out a 
chalk line and drawing it in 
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again, and then the great ocean weltering 
in the heat and stretching as far as the eye 
can see, and touching a sky so like it in 
color that the two are joined in a curtain 
of blue on which the ships seem to lie flat, 
like painted pictures on a wall. You pass 
through clouds on your way up that leave 
the trees and rocks along the track damp 
and shining as after a heavy dew, and at 
some places you can peer through them 
from the steps of the car down a straight 
fall of four thousand feet. When you 
have climbed to the top of the mountain, 
you see below you on the other side the 
sautiful valley in which lies the city of 
Caracas, cut up evenly by well-kept streets, 
and diversified by the towers of churches 
and public buildings and open plazas, with 
the white houses and gardens of the cof- 
fee-planters lying beyond the city at the 
base of fhe mountains, 
Venezuela, after our experiences of Cen- 
tral America, was like a return to eiviliza- 
tion after months on the alkali plains of 
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Texas. We found Caracas to be a Span- 
ish-American city of the first class, with 
a suggestion of the boulevards, and Ven 
ezuela a country that possessed a history 
of her own, and an Academy of wise 
men and artists, and a Pantheon for her 
I suppose we should have known 
that this was so before we visited Ven- 
ezuela: but as we did not, we felt as 
though we were discovering a new coun- 
try for ourselves. It was interesting to 
find statues of men of whom none of 
us had ever heard, and who were distin- 
guished for something else than military 
men who had made discov- 
eries in science and medicine, and who 
had written learned books: to find the 
latest devices for comfort of a civilized 
community, and with them the records 
of a fierce struggle for independence, a 
long period of disorganization, where the 
Church had the master-hand, and then a 
rapid advance in the habits and customs 
of enlightened nations. There are the 
most curious combinations and contrasts, 


heroes. 


successes, 
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showing on one side a pride of country 
and an eagerness to emulate the customs 
of stable governments, and on the other 
evidences of the southern hot-blooded tem- 
perament and dislike of restraint. 

On the corner of the principal plaza 
stands the cathedral, with a tower. Ten 
soldiers took refuge in this tower four 
years ago, during the last revolution, and 
they made so determined a fight from 
that point of vantage that in order to dis- 
lodge them it was found necessary to build 
a fire in the tower and smoke them out 
with the fumes of sulphur. These ten 
soldiers were the last to make a stand 
within the city, and when they fell, from 
the top of the tower, smothered to death, 
the revolution was at anend. This inci- 
dent of warfare is of value when you con- 
trast the thing done with its environment. 
and know that next to the cathedral 
tower are confectionery shops such as 
you find on Regent Street or upper Broad- 
way, that electric lights surround the ea- 
thedral, and that tram-cars run past it on 
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rails sunk below the surface of the road- 
way and over a better street than any to 
be found in New York city. 

Even without acquaintances among the 
people of the capital there are enough 
public show-places in Caracas to enter- 
tain a stranger for a fortnight. It is 
pleasure enough to walk the long nar- 
row streets under brilliantly colored awn- 
ings, between high one and two story 
houses, painted in blues and pinks and 
greens, and with overhanging red - tiled 
roofs and projecting iron balconies and 
open iron-barred windows, through which 
you gain glimpses beyond of cool in- 
teriors and beautiful courts and gardens 
filled with odd-looking plants around a 
splashing fountain. 

The ladies of Caracas seem to spend 
much of their time sitting at these win- 
dows, and are always there in the late 
afternoons, when they dress themselves 
and arrange their hair for the evening, 
and put a little powder on their faces, and 
take their places in the cushioned window 
seats as though they were in their box at 
the opera. And though they are within 
a few inches of the passers-by on the pave- 
ment they can look through them and 
past them, and are as oblivious of their 
presence as though they were invisible. 
In the streets are strings of mules carry- 
ing bags of coffee or buried beneath bales 
of fodder, and jostled by open fiacres, with 
magnificent coachmen on the box-seat in 
top-boots and gold trimmings to their 
hats and coats, and many soldiers, on foot 
and mounted, hurrying along at a quick 
step in companies, or strolling leisurely 
alone. They wear blue uniforms with 
scarlet trousers and facings, and the Presi- 
dent’s body-guard are in white duck and 
high black boots, and are mounted on 
magnificent horses. 

There are three great buildings in Ca- 
racas—the Federal Palace, the Opera- 
house, and the Pantheon, which was for- 
merly a church, and which has been 
changed into a receiving- vault and a 
memorial for the great men of the coun- 
try, and where, after three journeys, the 
bones of Bolivar now rest. The most in- 
teresting of these is the Federal Palace. 
It is built around a great square filled 
with flowers and fountains, and lit with 
swinging electric lights. It is the hand- 
somest building in Caracas, and within 
the building which forms its four sides 
are the chambers of the upper and lower 
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branches of the legislature, the offices of 
the different departments of state, and the 
reception hall of the President, in which is 
the National Portrait Gallery. The pal- 
ace is light and unsubstantial looking, 
like a canvas palace in a theatre, and 
suggests the casino at a French watering- 
place. It is painted in imitation of stone, 
and the statues are either of plaster of 
Paris or of wood, painted white to repre- 
sent marble. Bui the theatrical effect is 
in keeping with the colored walls and 
open fronts of the other buildings of the 
city, and is not out of place in this city 
of such dramatic incidents. 

The portraits in the state-room of the 
palace immortalize the features of fierce- 
looking, dark -faced generals, with old- 
fashioned high standing collars of gold 
braid, and green uniforms. Strange and 
unfamiliar names are printed beneath 
these portraits, and appear again painted 
in gold letters on a roll of honor which 
hangs from the ceiling, and which faces 
a list of the famous battles for indepen- 
dence. High on this roll of honor are the 
names ‘‘ General O'Leary ” and ‘‘ Colonel 
Fergurson,” and among the portraits are 
the faces of two blue-eyed, red-haired 
young men, with fair skin and broad 
chests and shoulders, one wearing the 
close-clipped whisxers of the last of the 
Georges, ard the other the long Dun- 
dreary whiskers of the Crimean wars. 
Whether the Irish general and the Eng- 
lish colonel gave their swords for the sake 
of the cause of independence or fought for 
the love of fighting, I do not know, but 
they won the love of the Spanish Amer- 
icans by the service they rendered, no 
matter what their motives may have 
been for serving. Many people tell you 
proudly that they are descended from 
‘*O’Leari,”’ and the names of the two for- 
eigners are as conspicuous on pedestals 
and tablets of honor as their smiling blue 
eyes and red cheeks are conspicuous 
among the thin-visaged, dark-skinned 
faces of their brothers in arms. 

At one end of the room is an immense 
painting of a battle, and the other is 
blocked by as large a picture showing 
Bolivar dictating to members of Congress, 
who have apparently ridden out into the 
field to meet him,-and who are holding 
an impromptu session beneath the palm 
leaves of an Indian hut. The dome of 
the chamber, which latter is two hundred 
feet in length, is covered with an immense 
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panorama, excellently well done, showing 
the last of the battles of the Venezuelans 
against the Spaniards, in which the fig- 
ures are life size and the action most 
spirited, and the effect of color distinct- 
ly decorative. These paintings in the 
National Gallery would lead you to sup- 
pose that there was nothing but battles 
in the history of Venezuela, and that her 
great men were all soldiers, but the talent 
of the artists who have painted these 
scenes and the actors in them corrects 
that idea. Among these artists are Ar- 
turo Michelena, who has exhibited at 
the World’s Fair, and frequently at the 
French Salon, from which institution he 
has received a prize, M. Tovar y Tovar, 
A. Herrea Toro, and Cristobal Rojas. 

It was that “‘ illustrious American, Guz- 
man Blanco,” one of the numerous Presi- 
dents of Venezuela, and probably the best 
known, who was responsible for most of 
the public buildings of the capital. These 
were originally either convents or mon- 
asteries, which he converted, after his war 
with the Church, into the Federal Palace, 
the Opera-house, and a university. Hach 
of these structures covers so much valu- 
able ground, and is situated so advanta- 
geously in the very heart of the city, that 
one gets a very good idea of how power- 
ful the Church element must have been 
before Guzman overthrew it. 

He was a peculiar man, apparently, and 
possessed of much force and of a progres- 
sive spirit, combined with an overmaster- 
ing vanity. The city was at its gayest 
under his régime, and he encouraged as 
well the arts and sciences by creating va- 
rious bodies of learned men, and furnish- 
ed the nucleus for a national museum, by 
subsidizing the Opera-house, and granting 
concessions to foreign companies which 
were of quite too generous a nature to 
hold good, and which encumber and em- 
barrass his successors greatly. But while 
he was President, and before he went to 
live in luxurious exile on the Avenue 
Kléber, which seems to be the resting- 
place of all South American Presidents, 
he did much to make the country pros- 
perous and its capital attractive, and he 
was determined that the people should 
know that he was the individual who 
accomplished these things. With this 
object he had fifteen statues erected to 
himself in different parts of the city, and 
more tablets than one can count. Each 
statue bore an inscription telling that it 
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was erected to that ‘‘ Illustrious Amer 
ican, Guzman Blanco,” and every new 
bridge and road and public building bore 
a label to say that it was Guzman Blanco 
who was responsible for its existence. 
The idea of a man erecting statues to 
himself struck the South American mind 
as extremely humorous, and one night al] 
the statues were sawed off at the ankles, 
and to-day there is not one to be seen. 
and only raw places in the walls to show 
where the memorial tablets hung. But 
you cannot wipe out history by pulling 
down columns or effacing inscriptions, 
and Guzman Blanco undoubtedly did do 
much for his country, even though at the 
same time he was doing a great deal for 
Guzman Blanco. 

Guzman was followed in rapid suc- 
cession by three or four other Presidents 
and Dictators, who filled their pockets 
with millions and then fled the coun- 
try, only waiting until their money was 
safely out of it first. Then General 
Crespo, who had started his revolution 
with seven men, finally overthrew the 
government’s forces, and was elected 
President, and has remained in office 
ever since. To set forth with seven fol- 
lowers to make yourself President of a 
country as large as France, Portugal, and 
Spain together requires a great deal of 
confidence and courage. General Crespo 
is a fighter, and possesses both. It was 
either he or one of his generals — the 
story is told of both—who, when he 
wanted arms for his cowboys, bade them 
take off their shirts and grease their 
bodies and rush through the camp of the 
enemy in search of them. He told them 
to hold the left hand out as they ran, 
and whenever their fingers slipped on a 
greased body they were to pass it by, but 
when they touched a man wearing a shirt 
they were to cut him down with their 
machetes. In this fashion three hundred 
of his plainsmen routed two thousand of 
the regular troops, and captured all of 
their rifles and ammunition. The idea 
that when you want arms the enemy is 
the best person from whom to take them 
is excellent logic, and that charge of the 
half-naked men, armed only with their 
knives, through the sleeping camp is Ho- 
meric in its magnificence. 

Crespo is more at home when fight- 
ing in the field than in the council- 
chamber of the Yellow House, which is 
the White House of the republic; but that 
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may be because he prefers fighting to 
governing, and a man generally does 
best what he likes best to do. He is as 
simple in his habits to-day as when he 
was on the march with his seven revolu- 
tionists, and goes to bed at eight in the 
evening, and is deep in public business 
by four the next morning, and many an 
unhappy minister has been called to an 
audience at sunrise. The President nei- 
ther smokes nor drinks; he is grave and 
dignified, with that dignity that enormous 
size gives, aud his greatest pleasure is to 
take a holiday and visit his ranch, where 
he watches the round-up of his cattle 
and gallops over his thousands of acres. 
He is the idol of the cowboys, and has a 
body-guard composed of some of the men 
of this class. I suppose they are very 
much like our own cowboys, but the cit- 
izens of the capital look upon them as 
the Parisians regarded Napoleon’s Mame- 
lukes, and tell you in perfect sincerity 
that when they charge at night their eyes 
flash fire in a truly terrifying manner. 

I saw the President but once, and then 
but for a few moments. He was at 
the Yellow House and holding a public 
reception, to which every one was ad- 
mitted with a freedom that betokened 
absolute democracy. When my turn 
came he talked awhile through Colonel 
Bird, our consul, but there was no chance 
for me to gain any idea of him except 
that he was very polite, as are all Ven- 
ezuelans, and very large. They tell a 
story of him which illustrates his char- 
acter. He was riding past the univer- 
sity when a group of students hooted 
and jeered at him, not because of his 
politics, but because of his origin. A 
policeman standing by, aroused to indig- 
nation by this insult to the President, fired 
his revolver into the crowd. Crespo at 
once ordered the man’s arrest for shooting 
at a citizen with nosufficient provocation, 
and rode on his way without even giving 
a glance at his tormentors. The incident 
seemed to show that he was too big a 
man to allow the law to be broken even 
in his own defense, or, at least, big enough 
not to mind the taunts of ill-bred children. 

The boys of the university are taken very 
seriously by the people of Caracas, as are 
all boys in that country, where a child is 
listened to, if he be a male child, with as 
much grave politeness as though it were 
a veteran who was speaking. The effect 
is not good, and the boys, especially of 
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the university, grow to believe that they 
are very important factors in the affairs 
of the state, when, as a matter of fact, 
they are only the cat’s-paws of clever 
politicians, who use them whenever they 
want a demonstration and do not wish to 
appear in it themselves. So these boys 
are sent forth shouting into the streets, 
and half the people cheer them on, and 
the children themselves think they are 
patriots or liberators, or something equal- 
ly important. 

I obtained a rather lew opinion of 
them because they stoned an unfortunate 
American photographer who was taking 
pictures in the quadrangles, and because I 
was so far interested in them as to make 
a friend of mine translate for me the sen- 
tences and verses they had written over 
the walls of their college. The verses 
were of a political character, but so in- 
decent that the interpreter was much 
embarrassed; the single sentences were 
attacks, anonymous, of course, on fellow- 
students. As the students of the Uni- 
versity of Venezuela step directly from 
college life into public life, their training 
is of some interest and importance. And 
I am sure that the Venezuelan fathers 
would do much better by their sons if 
they would cease to speak of the uni- 
versity in awe-stricken tones as ‘‘ the hot- 
bed of liberty,” but would rather take 
away their sons’ revolvers and teach 
them football, and spank them soundly 
whenever they caught them soiling the 
walls of their alma mater with nasty 
verses. 

There are some beautiful drives around 
Caracas, out in the country among the 
coffee plantations, and one to a public gar- 
den that overlooks the city, upon which 
President Crespo has spent much thought 
and money. But the most beautiful fea- 
ture of Caracas, and one that no person 
who has visited that place will ever for- 
get, is the range of mountains above it, 
which no President can improve upon. 
They are smooth and bare of trees and of 
a light green color, except in the water- 
ways, where there are lines of darker 
green, and the clouds change their aspect 
continually, covering them with shadows 
or floating over them from valley to val- 
ley, and hovering above a high peak like 
the white smoke of a voleano. I do not 
know of a place that will so well repay 
a visit as Caracas, or a country that is so 
well worth exploring as Venezuela. To 
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a sportsman it is a paradise. You can 
shoot deer within six miles of the Opera- 
house, and in six hours beyond Macuto 
you can kill panther, and as many wild 
boars as you wish. No country in South 
America is richer in such natural pro- 
ducts as cocoa, coffee, and sugar-cane. 
And in the interior there is a vast undis- 
covered and untouched territory waiting 
for the mining engineer, the professional 
hunter, and the breeder of cattle. 

The government of Venezuela at the 
time of our visit to Caracas was greatly 
troubled on account of her boundary dis- 
pute with Great Britain,and her own some- 
what hasty action in sending three foreign 
ministers out of the country for daring to 
criticise her tardiness in paying foreign 
debts and her neglect in not holding to 
the terms of concessions. These difficul- 
ties, the latter of which were entirely of 
her own making, were interesting to us as 
Americans, because the talk on all sides 
showed that in the event of a serious 
trouble with any foreign power Ven- 
ezuela looks confidently to the United 
States for aid. In expectation of re- 
ceiving this aid she is liable to go much 
further than she would dare go if she did 
not think the United States was back of 
her. Her belief in the sympathy of our 
government is based on many friendly 
acts in the past: on the facts that General 
Miranda, the soldier who preceded Bol- 
ivar, and who was a friend of Hamilton, 
Fox, and Lafayette, first learned to hope 
for the independence of South America 
during the battle for independence in our 
own country; that when the revolution 
began, in 1810, it was from the United 
States that Venezuela received her first 
war material; that two years later, when 
the earthquake of 1812 destroyed twenty 
thousand people, the United States Con- 
gress sent many ship-loads of flour to the 
survivors of the disaster; and that as late 
as 1888 our Congress again showed its 
good feeling by authorizing the Secretary 
of the Navy to return to Venezuela on a 
ship of war the body of General Paez, 
who died in exile in New York city, and 
by appointing a committee of Congress- 
men and Senators to represent the gov- 
ernment at his public funeral. 

All of these expressions of good-will 
in the past count for something as signs 
that the United States may be relied 
upon in the future, but it is a question 
if she is willing to go as far as Ven- 


ezuela expects her to go. Venezuela's 
hope of aid, and her conviction, which 
is shared by all the Central American 
republics, that the United States is go- 
ing to help her and them in the hour 
of need, is based upon what they believe 
to be the Monroe doctrine. The Monroe 
doctrine as we understand it is a very dif- 
ferent thing from the Monroe doctrine as 
they understand it; and while their read- 
ing of it is not so important as long as 
we know what it means and look up to it 
and enforce it, there is danger nevertheless 
in their way of looking at it, for, accord- 
ing to their point of view, the Monroe 
doctrine is expected to cover a multitude 
of their sins. President Monroe said that 
we should ‘‘consider any attempt on tlie 
part of foreign powers to extend their 
system to any portion of this hemisphere 
as dangerous to our peace and safety, and 
that we could not view any interposition 
for the purpose of oppressing those gov- 
ernments that had declared their inde- 
pendence, or controlling in any other 
manner their destiny by any European 
power, in any other light than as a man- 
ifestation of an unfriendly disposition to 
the United States.” 

He did not say that if a Central Amer- 
ican republic banished a British consul, 
or if Venezuela told the foreign ministers 
to leave the country on the next steamer, 
that the United States would back them 
up with force of arms. 

Admiral Meade’s squadron touched at 
La Guayra while we were at the capital. 
The squadron visited the port at that time 
in obedience to the schedule already laid 
out for it in Washington some months 
previous, just as a theatrical company 
plays a week’s stand at the time and at 
the place arranged for it in advance by 
its agent, but the Venezuelans did not 
consider this,and believed that the squad- 
ron had been sent there to intimidate the 
British and to frighten the French and 
German men-of-war which were then 
expected in port to convey their dismiss- 
ed ministers back to their own countries. 
One of the most intelligent men that I 
met in Caracas, and one closely connect- 
ed with the foreign office, told me he had 
been to La Guayra to see our squadron, 
and that the admiral had placed his 
ships of war in the harbor in such a posi- 
tion that at a word he could blow the 
French and German boats out of the wa- 
ter. I suggested to one Venezuelan that 
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there were other ways of dismissing for- 
eign ministers than that of telling them 
to pack up and get out of the country ina 
week, and that I did not think the Monroe 
doctrine meant that South American re- 
publies could affront foreign nations with 
impunity. He answered me by saying 
that the United States had aided Mexico 
when Maximilian tried to found an em- 
pire in that country, and he could not see 
that the cases were not exactly similar. 
They will, however, probably under- 
stand better what the Monroe doctrine 
really is before they are through with 
their boundary dispute with Great Britain, 
and Great Britain will probably know 
more about it also, for it is possible that 
there never was a case when the United 
States needed to watch her English cou- 
sins more closely and to announce her 
Monroe doctrine more vigorously than in 
this international dispute over the boun- 
dary line between Venezuela and British 
Guiana. If England succeeds it meansa 
loss to Venezuela of a territory as iarge as 
the State of New York, and of gold depos- 
its which are believed to be the richest in 
South America, and, what is more impor- 
tant, it means the entire control by the 
English of the mouth and four hundred 
miles of the Orinoco River. The ques- 
tion is one of historical records and maps, 
and nothingelse. Great Britain fell heir 
to the rights formerly possessed by Hol- 
land. Venezuela obtained by conquest 
the lands formerly owned by Spain. The 
problem to be solved is to find what were 
the possessions of Holland and Spain, and 
so settle what is to-day the territory of 
England and Venezuela. Year after year 
Great Britain has pushed her way west- 
ward, until she has advanced her claims 
over a territory of forty thousand square 
miles, and has included Barima Point at 
the entrance to the Orinoco. She has re- 
fused to recede or to arbitrate, and she 
should be made either to submit to the 
latter method of settling the dispute or 
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be sent back to the Pomeroon River, where 
she was content to rest her claims in 
1840. If the Monroe doctrine does not 
apply in this case, it has never meant 
anything in the past, and will not mean 
much in the future. 

Caracas was the last city we visited on 
our tour, and perhaps it is just as well that 
this was so, for had we gone there in the 
first place we might have been in Caracas 
still. It is easy to understand why it is 
attractive,when you remember that last 
winter while you were slipping on icy 
pavements and drinking in pneumonia 
and the grippe,and while the air was filled 
with flying particles of ice and snow, and 
the fog-bound tugs on the East River were 
shrieking ‘and screeching to each other 
all through the night, we were sitting 
out-of-doors in the Plaza de Bolivar, look- 
ing up at the big stetue on its black mar- 
ole pedestal, under the shade of green 
palms and in the moonlight, with a band 
of fifty pieces playing Spanish mus’¢, and 
hundreds of officers in gold uniforms, and 
pretty women with no covering to their 
heads but a lace mantilla, circling past in 
an endless chain of color and laughter 
and movement. Back of us beyond the 
trees the cafés sent out through their 
open fronts the noise of tinkling glasses 
and the click of the billiard-balls and a 
flood of colored light, and beyond us on 
the other side rose the towers and broad 
facade of the cathedral, white and ghost- 
ly in the moonlight, and with a single 
light swinging in the darkness through 
the open door. 

In the opinion of three foreigners, Ca- 
racas deserves her title of the Paris of 
South America; and there was only one 
other title that appealed to us more as 
we saw the shores of La Guayra sink 
into the ocean behind us and her cloud- 
wrapped mountains disappear, and that, 
it is not necessary to explain, was ‘the 
Paris of North America,” which stretches 


-from Bowling Green to High Bridge. 


PROPHETESS. 


BY KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 


“And they went unto Huldah the Prophetess and communed with her.” 


ULDAH RUMFORD came down the 
attic stairs two stepsatatime. Hul- 

dah was seventeen, which is a good thing; 
she was bewitchingly pretty, which is a 
better thing; and she was in love, which 


is probably the best thing of all, making 
due allowance, of course, for the occa- 
sions in which it is the very worst thing 
that can happen to anybody. 

Mrs. Rumford was frying doughnuts 
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for breakfast. She was a comfortable 
figure as she stood over the brimming 
“spider” with her three-pronged fork 
poised in the air. She turned the yellow 
rings in the hissing fat until they were 
nut-brown, then dropped them into a 
bowl of sugar, from which they issued 
the most delicious conspirators against 
the human stomach that can be found in 
the catalogue of New England cookery. 

The table was neatly laid near the 
screen door that opened from the kitchen 
into the apple orchard. A pan of butter- 
milk biscuits as large as saucers was sit- 
ting on the back of the stove, and half a 
custard pie, left from the previous night’s 
supper, occupied the position of honor in 
front of Mrs. Rumford’s seat. If the pie 
had been beefsteak, the doughnuts pota- 
toes, and the saleratus biscuits leavened 
bread, the plot and the course of this tale 
might have been different; but that is 
neither here nor there. 

‘Did you hear the rooster crowing on 
the door-step, mother?” asked Huldah. 

‘* Yes; I wondered if you heard him, 
and would look out o’ your window to see 
where he was; and I can’t seem to keep 
my dishcloth in my hand this morning; 
if ’'ve dropped it once I’ve dropped it a 
dozen times: there’s company coming, 
sure.” 

‘*That rooster was crowin’ on the fence 
last time I seen him, and he’s up there 
agin now,” said little Jimmy Rumford, 
with the most offensive scepticism. 

‘* What if he is?” asked Huldah, sharp- 
ly. ‘* That means fair weather, and don’t 
interfere with the sign of company com- 
ing; it makes it all the more certain.” 

‘*I bet he ain’t crowin’ about Pitt 
Packard,” retorted Jimmy, with a large 
joy illuminating hissunburnt face. ‘* He 
ain’t comin’ home from Moderation this 
week; he’s gone to work on the covered 
bridge there.” 

Huldah's face fell. ‘‘ I'd ought to have 
known better than to turn my white skirt 
yesterday,” she sighed. ‘‘I never knew 
it to fail bringing bad luck. I can’t bear 
to have my clothes twisted all day, but 
every time I do get on a thing wrong 
side out and then turn it I vow I'll never 
do it again.” 

‘*That’s one o’ the signs I haven't got 
so much confidence in,” said Mrs. Rum- 
ford, skimming the cream from a pan of 
milk into the churn and putting the 
skimmed milk on the table. ‘‘It don’t 


come true with me more’n three times 
out o’ five, but there’s others that never 
fails. You jest hold on, Huldy; the dis), 
cloth and the rooster knows as muci: 
‘bout what's goin’ to happen as your 
white petticoat doos.” 

‘* Jest about as much,” interpolated 
Jimmy, with his utterance somewhat 
choked by hot doughnut. 

Huldah sat down at the table and made 
a pretence of eating something, but her 
heart was heavy within her. ‘‘ What 
are you churning for on Friday, mother?” 
she asked. 

“Why, I told you I was looking for 
strangers. It ain’t Pitt Packard only 
that I expect; I believe the house is go- 
ing to be chock-full o’ company, and I’m 
gettin’ ready for it. Yesterday mornin’ 
I swept a black mark on the floor; in the 
afternoon I found two o’ the settin’-room 
chairs standin’ back to back, and my right 
hand kep’ itchin’ all day, so’t I knew I was 
goin’ to shake hands with somebody.” 

‘“You told me ‘twas the left hand,” 
said Jimmy. 

‘*T never told you no such thing, Jimmy 
Rumford. Eat your breakfast, and don’t 
contradict your mother, or I'll send you 
to bed quick’s you finish eatin’. Don’t 
you tell me what I said nor what I didn’t 
say, for I won’t have it. Do you hear 
me ?” 

‘“You did!” responded Jimmy, obsti- 
nately, preparing to dodge under the table 
in case of sudden necessity. ‘‘ You said 
your left hand itched, and it meant money 
comin’, and you hoped Rube Hobson was 
goin’ to pay you for the turkey he bought 
a year ago last Thanksgivin’- time, so 
there!” 

‘So I did,” said the widow, reflectively. 
‘*Come to think of it, so I did; it must 
‘a’ been a Wednesday my right hand kep’ 
itchin’ so.” 

‘* And comp’ny didn’t come a Wednes- 
day neither,” persevered Jimmy. 

‘* Jimmy Rumford, if you don’t behave 
yourself and speak when you’re spoken 
to, and not before, you'll git a trouncin’ 
that you'll remember consid’able of a spell 
afterwards.” 

‘I’m ready for it!” replied the young- 
ster, darting into the shed and peeping 
back into the kitchen with a malignant 
smile. ‘I dreamt o’ Baldwin apples last 
night. 

‘Dream fruit out o’ season, 
That’s anger without reason.’ 









‘““T knew when I got up you'd get mad 
with me the first thing this morning, 
and I’m all prepared--when you ketch 
me!” 

Both women gave a sigh of relief when 
the boy’s flying figure disappeared around 
the corner of the barn. He was morally 
certain to be in mischief wherever he was, 
but if he was out of sight there was one 
point gained at least. 

‘““Why do you care so dreadfully 
whether Pitt comes or not?” asked Mrs. 
Rumford, now that quiet was restored. 
‘Tf he don’t come to-day, then he'll come 
a Sunday; and if he don’t come this Sun- 
day, then he’ll come the next one, so 
what’s the odds? You and him didn’t 
have a fallin’ out last time he was home, 
did you?” 

‘* Yes, if you must know it, we did.” 

‘*Haven’t you got any common-sense, 
Huldy? Sakes alive! I thought when I 
married Daniel Rumford, if I could stand 
his temper,it was nobody’s business but 
my own. I didn’t foresee that he had so 
much he could keep plenty for his own 
use and then havea lot left to hand down 
to his children, so’t I should have to live 
in the house with it to the day of my 
death! Seems to me if I was a girl and 
lived in a village where men folks is as 
scarce as they be here, I'd be turribie care- 
ful to keep holt of a beau after I’d got 
him. What in the name o’ goodness did 
you quarrel about?” 

Huldah got up from the table and car- 
ried her plate and cup to the sink. She 
looked out of the window to conceal 
her embarrassment, and busied herself 
with preparations for the dish-washing, 
so that she could talk with greater free- 
dom. 

‘* We've had words before this, plenty 
of times, but they didn’t amount to any- 
thing. Pitt’s good, and he’s handsome, 
and he’s smart; but he’s awful dictatorial 
and fault-finding, and I just ain't going 
to eat too much humble-pie before I’m 
married, for fear I won’t have anything 
else to eat afterwards, and it ain’t very 
fattening for a steady diet. And if there 
ever was a hateful old woman in the 
world it’s his step-mother. I’ve heard of 
her saying mean things about our family 
every once in a while, but I wouldn’t tell 
you for fear you'd flare up and say Pitt 
couldn't come to see me. She’s tried to 
set him against me ever since we began 
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to keep company together. She’s never 
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quite managed to do it, but she’s succeed- 
ed well enough to keep me in continual 
trouble.” 

‘** What's she got to say?” inquired Mrs. 
Rumford, hotly. ‘She never had a silk 
dress in the world till Eben Packard mar- 
ried her, and everybody knows her father 
was a horse-doctor and mine was a reg Jar 
one!” 

‘*She didn’t say anything about fathers, 
but she did tell Almira Berry that no 
member of the church in good standing 
could believe in signs as you did and 
have hope of salvation. She said I was a 
chip of the old block, and had been raised 
like a heathen. It seems when I was 
over there on Sunday I refused to stand 
up and have my height measured against 
the wall, and I told ‘em if you measured 
heights on Sunday you'd like as not die 
before the year was out. I didn’t know 
then she had such a prejudice against 
signs, but since that time I’ve dragged 
’em in every chance I got, just to spite 
her.” 

‘*More fool you!” said hey mother, be- 
ginning to move the dasher of the churn 
up and down with a steady motion. ‘* You 
might have waited until she was your 
mother-in-law before you began to spite 
her. The first thing you know you won't 
get any mother-in-law.” 

‘*That’s the only thing that would con- 
sole me for losing Pitt!” exclaimed Hul- 
dah. ‘If I can’t marry him I don’t have 
to live with her, that’s one comfort! The 
last thing she did was to tell Aunt Hitty 
Tarbox she'd as lief have Pitt bring one of 
the original Salem witches into the house 
as one of the Daniel Rumford tribe.” 

‘*The land sakes!” ejaculated the wid- 
ow, giving a desperate and impassioned 
plunge to the churn-dasher. ‘‘ Now I 
know why I dreamt of snakes and muddy 
water the night before she come here to 
the Ladies’ Aid Club. Well. she’s seven- 
ty, and she can’t live forever; she can’t 
take Eben Packard’s money into the next 
world with her either, and I guess if she 
could *twould melt as soon as it got 
there.” 

Huldah persevered with her confession, 
dropping an occasional tear in the dish- 
water. 

‘*Last time Pitt came here he said he 
should have three or four days vacatio: 
the 12th of August, and he thought we'd 
better get married then. I was kind of 
shy, and the almanac was hanging along- 
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side of the table, so I took it up and 
looked to see what day of the week the 
12th fellon. ‘Oh, Pitt,’ I said, ‘ we can’t 
be married on a Friday, it’s dreadful un- 
lucky.’ He began to scold then, and said 
I didn’t care anything about him if I 
wouldn't marry him when it was most 
convenient; and I said I would if ‘twas 
any day but Friday; and he said that 
was all moonshine, and nobody but fool- 
ish old women believed in such nonsense; 
and I said there wasn’t a girl in town that 
would marry him on a Friday; and he 
said there was; and I asked him to come 
right out and tell who he meant; and he 
said he didn’t mean anybody in particu- 
lar; and I said he did; and he said, well, 
Jennie Perkins would, on Friday or Sun- 
day or wash-day or any other day; and I 
said if I was a man I vow I wouldn't take 
a girl that was so anxious as all that; 
and he said he’d rather take one that was 
a little too anxious than one that wasn’t 
anxious enough; and so we had it, back 
and forth, till I got so mad I couldn’t see 
the almanac. Then, just to show him I 
had more good reasons than one, I said, 
‘ Besides, if we should be married on a 
Friday we'd have to go away on a Satur- 
day, and ten to one ’twould rain on our 
wedding-trip.” ‘Why would it rain Sat- 
urday more than any other day?’ said he; 
and then I mistrusted I was getting into 
more trouble, but I was too mad to back 
out, and said I, ‘It rains more Saturdays 
in the year than any other day’; and he 
said, ‘ Where'd you get that silly notion?’ 
Then I said it wasn’t any silly notion, it 
was gospel truth, and anybody that took 
notice of anything knew it was so; and 
he said he never heard of it in his life; 
and I said there was considerable many 
things that he’d never heard of that he’d 
be all the better for knowing; and he said 
he was like Josh Billings, he'd rather 
know a few things well than know so 
many things that wa’n’t so.”’ 

‘*You might have told him how we 
compared notes about rainy days at the 
Aid Club,” said her mother. ‘‘ You re- 
member Hannah Sophia Palmer hadn't 
noticed it, but the minute you mentioned 
it she remembered how, when she was a 
child, she was always worryin’ for fear 
she couldn't wear her new hat a Sunday, 
and it must have been because it was 
threatening weather a Saturday, and she 
was afraid it would keep up for Sunday. 
And the widow Buzzell said she always 
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picked up her apples for pie-baking on Fyi- 
day, it was so apt to be dull or wet on a 
Saturday.” 

“TI told him all of that,” continued 
Huldah, ‘‘ and how old Mrs. Bascom said 
they had a literary society over to Edge 
wood that used to meet twice a month 
on Saturday afternoons, and it rained or 
snowed so often they had to change their 
meetings to a Wednesday. Then the first 
thing I knew Pitt stood up so straight 
he looked more than ten feet tall, and 
says he, ‘If youdon’t marry mea Friday, 
Huldah Rumford, you don’t marry me at 
all. You're nothing but a mass of super 
stition, and if you’re so scared for fear it 
will rain on your wedding-bonnet a Sat 
urday, you can stay home under cover the 
rest of your life, for all Icare. Tl wash 
the top buggy, put the umbrella under the 
seat, and take Jennie Perkins; she won't 
be afraid of a wetting so long as she gets 
it in good company.’ ‘You're right,’ | 
said, ‘she won't, especially if the com 
pany’s a man, for she'll be so dumfound- 
ed at getting one of ’em to sit beside her 
she won't notice if it rains pitchforks, and 
so far as I’m concerned she’s welcome to 
my leavings!’ Then he went out and 
slammed the kitchen door after him, but 
not so quick that I didn’t get a good slam 
on the sitting-room door first.” 

‘* He’ll come back,” churned Mrs. Rum- 
ford, philosophically. ‘Jennie Perkins 
has got a pug nose, and a good-sized mole 
on one side of it. A mole on the nose isa 
sure sign of bad luck in love-affairs, par 
ticularly if it’s well to one side. He'll 
come back.” 


But, as a matter of fact, the days went 
by, the maple-trees turned red, and Pitt 
Packard did not come back to the Rum- 
ford farm. His comings and his goings 
were all known to Huldah. She knew 
that he took Jennie Perkins to the Sun- 
day-school picnic, and escorted her home 
from evening meetings. She knew that 
ola Mrs. Packard had given her a gar- 
net pin, a glass handkerchief-box, and a 
wreath of hair flowers made from the in- 
tertwined tresses of the Packards and the 
Doolittles. If these symptoms could by 
any possibility be misinterpreted, there 
were various other details of an alarming- 
ly corroborative character, culminating in 
the marriage of Pitt to Jennie on a cer- 
tain Friday evening at eight o'clock. He 
not only married her on a Friday, but 
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he drove her to Portland on 
Saturday morning; and the 

Fates, who are never above 

taking a little extra trouble 

vhen they are dealing out mis- 

ery, decreed that it should be 

one of the freshest, brightest, 

most golden mornings of the 

early autumn. 
Pitt thought Portland prefer- 

able to Biddeford or Saco as a 

place to pass the brief honey- 

moon, if for no other reason 

than because the road thither 

lay past the Rumford house. 

But the Rumfords’ blinds were 

tightly closed on the eventful 

Saturday, and an unnecessarily 

large placard hung ostentatious- 

ly on the front gate, announcing 

to passers-by that the family had 

gone to Old Orchard Beach, and 

would be home at sundown. 

This was a bitter blow to the 

bridegroom, for he had put down 

the back of the buggy with the 

intention of kissing the bride 

within full view of the Rum- 

ford windows. When he found 

it was of no use he abandoned 

the idea, as the operation never 

afforded him any especial plea- 

sure. He asked Mrs. Pitt if she 

preferred to go to the beach for 

her trip, but she decidedly fa- 

vored the gayeties of a metrop- 

olis. The excitement of pass- 

ing the Rumford house having 

faded, Jennie’s nose became 

sO oppressive to Pitt that he 

finally changed places with 

her, explaining that he generally drove 

on the left side. He was more tranquil 

then, for her left profile was more pleas- 

ing, though for the life of him he could 

not help remembering Huldah’s sweet out- 

lines, the dimple in her chin, her kissable 

mouth, her delicate ear. Why, oh, why, 

had she inherited her father’s temper 

and her mother’s gift of prophecy, to say 

nothing of her grandfather's obstinacy 

and her grandmother's nimble tongue! 

All at once it dawned upon him that he 

might have jilted Huldah without marry- 

ing Jennie. It would, it is true, have 

been only a half-revenge: but his appe- 

tite for revenge was so dulled by satisfac- 

tion he thought he could have been per- 

fectly comfortable with half the quantity, 
Vou. XCII.—No. 547.—12 
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even if Huldah were not quite so uncom- 
fortable as he wished her to be. He dis- 
missed these base and disloyal sentiments, 
however, as bravely as he could, and 
kissed Jennie twice, in a little stretch of 
wood road that fell in opportunely with 
his mood of silent penitence. 

About two oclock clouds began to 
gather in the sky, and there was a mut- 
tering of thunder. Pitt endured all the 
signs of ashower with such fortitude as he 
could command, and did not put up the 
buggy-top or unstrap the boot until the 
rain came down in good earnest. 

‘* Who'd have suspicioned this kind of 
weather?” he growled, as he got the last 
strap into place and shook the water from 
his new straw hat. 
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**T was afraid of it, but I didn’t like to 
speak out,” said Jennie, primly; ‘they 
say it gen’ally doos rain Saturdays.” 


Meanwhile Huldah lay in the spare 
room at the back of the house and sobbed 
quietly. Mrs. Rumford and the scepti- 
cal Jimmy had gone to Old Orchard, and 
Huldah had slipved out of the front door, 
tacked the obtrusive placard on the gate- 
post, and closed all the blinds in honor 
of the buried hopes that lay like a dead 
weight at the bottom of her heart. 

She was a silly little thing, a vain little 
thing, and a spitfire to boot, but that did 
not prevent her suffering an appreciable 
amount, all that her nature would allow; 
and if it was not as much as a larger na- 
ture would have suffered, neither had she 
much philosophy or strength to bear it. 
The burden is fitted to the back as often 
as the back to the burden. 

She frequently declared to herself af- 
terwards that she should have had ‘‘a fit 
of sickness” if it had not been for the 
thunder-storm that came up on that nev- 
er-to-be-forgotten Saturday afternoon. 
She had waked that morning with a dull 
pain in her heart—a dull pain that had 
grown keener when she looked from her 
attic window and saw the sun shining 
clear in the sky. Notacloud sullied the 
surface of that fair blue canopy on this 
day of the faithless Pitt’s wedding jour- 
ney. A sweet wind blew the tall fea- 
thers of the golden cock on the squire’s 
barn till he stared the west directly in 
the eye. What a day to drive to Port- 
land! She would have worn tan-colored 
low shoes and brown open-work stock- 
ings (what ugly feet Jennie Perkins 
had!), a buff challis dress with little 
brown autumn leaves on it, a belt and 
sash of brown watered ribbon (Jennie had 
a waist like a flour-barrel!), and a sailor 
hat with a bunch of yellow roses on one 
side—or would two brown quills, stand- 
ing up coquettishly, have been more at- 
tractive? Then she would have taken a 
brown cloth shoulder-cape, trimmed with 
rows upon rows of cream-colored lace, and 
a brown parasol with an acorn of polish- 
ed wood on the handle. Oh, what was 
the use of living when she could wear 
none of this bridal apparel, but must put 
on her old pink calico and go down to 
meet Jimmy’s brotherly sneers? Was 
there ever such a cruelly sunshiny morn- 
ing? A spot of flickering light danced and 
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quivered on her blue wall-paper until she 
could bear it no longer, and pinned a 
towel over it. She sat down by the ope 

window and leaned dejecte::'y on the 
sili, the prettiest picture of spitefui, un 
necessary misery that the eye of mortal 
man ever rested upon, with her bright hair 
tumbling over her unbleached night 

gown, and her little bare feet curled about 
the chair rounds like those of a disconso- 
late child. Nobody could have approved 
of or even sympathized with so trivial 
a creature, but plenty of people would 
have been so sorry for her they would 
have taken sensible, conscientious, unat- 
tractive Jennie Perkins out of Pitt Pack- 
ard’s buggy and substituted the heedless 
little Huldah, just for the pleasure of see- 
ing her smile and blush. There was, 
however, no guardian imp to look after 
her ruined fortunes, and she went down 
stairs as usual to help about the break- 
fast, wondering to herself if there were 
any tragedies in life too terrible to be co- 
existent with three meals a day and the 
dishes washed after each one of them. 

An infant hope stirred in her heart 
when she saw a red sparkle here and 
there on the sooty bottom of the tea-ket- 
tle, and it grew a little when her mother 
remarked that the dish-water boiled away 
so fast and the cows lay down so much 
that she believed it would rain the next 
day. When, that same afternoon, the 
welcome shower came with scarce ten 
minutes’ warning, Huldah could hardly 
believe her eyes and ears. She jumped 
from her couch of anguish and remorse 
like an excited kitten, darted out of the 
house unmindful of the lightning, drove 
the Jersey calf under cover, got the chick- 
ens into the coop, bolstered up the toma- 
toes so that the wind and rain would not 
blow the fruit from the heavily laden 
plants, opened the blinds, and closed the 
windows. 

‘*Tt comes from the east,” she cried, 
dancing up and down in a glow of child- 
ish glee—‘‘ it comes from the east, and it’s 
blowing in on Jennie’s side of the bug- 
gy!” She did not know that Pitt had 
changed places with his bride, and that 
his broad shoulder was shielding her 
from the ‘‘angry airt.” 

Then she flew into the kitchen and 
pinned up her blown hair in front of the 
cracked looking-glass, thinking with sym- 
pathet‘c tenderness how pretty she look- 
ed with her crown of chestnut tendrils 
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tightened by the dampness, her round 
young cheeks crimsoned by the wind, 
and her still tearful eyes brightened by 
unchristian joy. She remembered with 
naughty satisfaction how rain invariably 
straightened Jennie Perkins’s frizzes, and 
was glad, glad that it did. Her angry 
passions were so beautifying that the ra- 
diant vision in the glass almost dazzled 
her. It made her very sorry for Pitt too. 
She hated to think that his ill temper ana 
stubborn pride and obstinacy had lost him 
such a lovely creature as herself, and had 
forced him to waste his charms on so un- 
appreciative and plain a person as Jennie 
Perkins. She remembered that Pitt had 
asked her to marry him coming home 
from the fair in a rain-storm. If he 
meant anything he said on that occasion 
he must be suffering pangs of regret to- 
day. Oh, how good, how sweet, how 
kind of it to rain and support her in 
what she had prophesied of Saturday 
weather! 

All at once a healing thought popped 
into her head. ‘I shall not live many 
years,” she reflected; ‘‘not after losing 
Pitt, and having his mother crow over 
me, and that hateful Jennie Perkins, with 
the family hair wreath hanging over her 
sofa, and my wedding-ring on her hand; 
but so long as I do live I will keep ac- 
count of rainy Saturdays, and find a way 
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to send the record to Pitt every New- Year's 
day just to prove that I was right. Then 
I shall die young, and perhaps he will 
plant something on my grave, and water 
it with his tears; and perhaps he will put 
up a marble gravestone over me, unbe- 
knownst to Jennie, and have an appro- 
priate verse of Scripture carved on it, 
something like— 


SHE OPENETH HER MOUTH WITH WISDOM; AND IN 
HER TONGUE IS THE LAW OF KINDNESS, 


I can see it as plain as if it was written. 
I hope they will make it come out even 
on the edges, and that he will think to 
have a white marble dove perched on the 
top, unless it costs too much.” 


The years went on. Huldah surprised 
everybody by going away from home to 
get an education. She would have pre- 
ferred marriage at that stage of her devel- 
opment, but to her mind there was no one 
worth marrying in Pleasant River save 
Pitt Packard, and, failing him, study 
would fill up the time as well as anything 
else. 

The education forced a good many 
helpful ideas into pretty Huldah’s some- 
what empty pate, though it by no means 
cured her of all her superstitions. She 
continued to keep a record of Saturday 


‘““HULDAH LAY IN THE SPARE ROOM AND SOBBED.” 
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weather, and it proved as interesting and 
harmless a hobby as the collecting of 
china or postage-stamps. 

In course of time Pitt Packard moved 
to Goshen, Indiana, where he made a 
comfortable fortune by the invention of 
an estimable pump, after which he was 
known by his full name of W. Pitt Fes- 
senden Packard. In course of time the 
impish and incredulous Jimmy Rumford 
became James, and espoused the daughter 
of a wealthy Boston merchant. His so- 
cial advancement was no surprise to Hul- 
dah and her mother, for, from the moment 
he had left home, they never dreamed 
of him save in conjunction with horned 
cattle, which is well known to signify 
unexampled prosperity. 

In course of time, too, old Mrs. Rum- 
ford was gathered to her fathers after a 
long illness, in which Hulda nursed her 
dutifully and well. Her death was not 
entirely unexpected, for Hannah Sophia 
Palmer observed spots like iron rust on 
her fingers, a dog howled every night 
under Almira Berry’s window, and Hul- 
dab broke the kitchen looking-glass. No 
invalid could hope for recovery under 
these sinister circumstances, and Mrs. 
Rumford would have been the last wo- 
man in the world to fly in the face of 
such unmistakable signs of death. It is 
even rumored that when she heard the 
crash of the glass in the kitchen she mur- 
mured, piously, ‘‘ Now lettest Thou Thy 
servant depart in peace,” and expired 
within the hour. 


Nineteen summers and winters had 
passed since Pitt Packard drove “her 
that was Jennie Perkins” to Portland on 
her wedding-trip. He had been a good 
and loyal husband, she had been a good 
and faithful wife; and never once in the 
nineteen years had they so much as 
touched the hem of the garment of hap- 
piness. 

Huldah the Prophetess lived on in the 
old house alone, Time would have gone 
slowly and drearily enough had it not 
been for her ruling passion. If the first 
part of the week were fair, she was hope- 
ful that there was greater chance of rain 
or snow by Saturday; if it were rainy, 
she hoped there would be a long storm. 
She kept an elaborate table showing the 
weather on every day of the year. Fair 
Saturdays were printed in red ink, foul 
Saturdays in jet-black. The last days of 
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December were generally spent in pri 
paring a succinct statement from thes: 
daily entries. Then in the month of 
January a neat document, presenting 
facts and figures, but no word of person 
al comment or communication, was ad- 
dressed at first to Mr. W. P. Packard, 
and of late years to W. Pitt Fessen 
den Packard, and sent to Goshen, Tndi- 
ana. 

Mr. Packard was a good and loyal hus- 
band, as I have said, but there was cer- 
tainly no disloyalty in the annual peru 
sal of statistical weather tables. That 
these tables, though made out by one of 
the weaker sex, were accurate and au- 
thentic, he had reason to believe, because 
he kept a rigid account of the weather 
himself, and compared Huldah’s yearly 
record with his own. The weather in 
Pleasant River did not, it is true, agree 
absolutely with the weather in Goshen, 
but the similarity between Maine and 
Indiana Saturdays was remarkable. The 
first five years of Pitt’s married life Hul- 
dah had the advantage, and the perusal 
of ler tables afforded Pitt little satisfac- 
tion, since it proved that her superstitions 
had some apparent basis of reason. The 
next five years his turn came, and the 
fair Saturdays predominated. He was 
not any happier, however, on the whole, 
because, although he had the pleasure of 
being right himself, he lost the pieasure 
of believing Huldah right. So time went 
on, until Mrs. Pitt died, and was buried 
under the handsomest granite monument 
that could be purchased by the sale of 
pumps. For two years after this bereave- 
ment Huldah omitted sending her wea- 
ther statistics to Mr. Packard, thinking, 
with some truth, that it might seem too 
marked an attention from an attractive 
Maine spinster to a “likely” Indiana 
widower, 


Matters were in this state when Mr. 
Packard alighted at the Edgewood station 
one bright day in August. He declined 
the offer of a drive, and soon found him- 
self on the well-remembered road to 
Pleasant River. He had not trodden that 
dusty thoroughfare for many a year, and 
every tree and shrub and rock had a mes- 
sage for him, though he was a plain mat- 
ter-of-fact maker of pumps. There was 
no old home to revisit, for his step- 
mother had died long ago, and Jennie 
had conscientiously removed the fam- 
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y wreath from the glass 
and woven some 
departed lady's 
air into the funereal 
carland. He walked with 
the brisk step of a man 
who knew what he want- 
ed, but there was a kind of 
breathless suspense in his 
manner which showed that 
he was uncertain of getting 
it. He passed the Whip- 
poorwiil Mill, the bubbling 
spring, the old moss-cov- 
ered watering-trough, and 
then cut across the widow 
Buzzell’s field straight to 
the Rumford farm. He 
kept rehearsing the sub- 
ject- matter of a certain 
speech he intended to 
make. He knew it by 
heart, having repeated it 
once a day for several 
months, but nobody real- 
ized better than he that he 
would forget every word of 
it the moment he saw Hul- 
dah—at least if the Huldah 


case 
of the 


of to-day was anything like 
the Huldah of the olden 
time. 

The house came in sight. 
It used to be painted white; 
it was drab now, and there 
was a bay-window in the 


sitting-room. There wasa 
new pump in the old place, 
and, happy omen, he discov- 
ered it was one of his own 
manufacture. He made his 
way by sheer force of habit 
past the kitchen windows 
to the side door. That 
was where they had quar- 
relled mostly. He had a 
kind of sentiment about 
that side door. He paused a moment to 
hide his travelling-bag under the grape- 
vine that shaded the porch, and as he 
raised his hand to grasp the knocker the 
blood rushed to his face and his heart 
leaped into his throat. Huldah stood 
near the window winding the old clock. 
In her right hand was a Farmer’s Alma- 
nac. How well he knew the yellow cover! 
and how like to the Huldah of seventeen 
was the Huldah of thirty-six! It was in- 
credible that the pangs of disappointed 


AT THE OPEN WINDOW. 


love could make so little inroad on a wo- 
man’s charms. Rosy cheeks, plump fig- 
ure, clear eyes, with a little more snap 
in them than was necessary fo» comfort, 
but not a whit too much for beauty; 
brown hair curling round her ears and 
temples—what an ornament to a certain 
house he knew in Goshen, Indiana! 

She closed the wooden door of the clock, 
and turning, took a generous bite from 
the side of a mellow August Sweeting that 
lay on the table. At this rather inau- 
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spicious moment her eye caught Pitt's. 
The sight of her old lover drove all pru- 
dence and reserve from her mind, and she 
came to the door with such an intoxica- 
ting smile and such welcoming hands that 
he would have kissed her then and there 
even if he had not come to Pleasant Riv- 
er for that especial purpose. Of course 
he forgot the speech, but -his gestures 
were convincing, and he mumbled a suf- 
ficient number of extracts from it to con- 
vince Huldah that he was in a proper 
frame of mind—this phrase meaning, to 
a woman, the one in which she can do 
anything she likes with a man. 

They were too old, doubtless, to ery and 
laugh in each other's arms, and ask for- 
giveness for past follies, and regret the 
wasted years, and be thankful for present 
hope and life and love; but that is what 
they did, old as they were. 

‘*T wouldn’t have any business to ask 
you to marry such a dictatorial fool as I 
used te be, Huldah,” said Pitt, ‘‘ but I’ve 
got over considerable of my foolishness, 
and do say you will; say, too, you won’t 
make me wait any longer, but marry me 
Sunday or Monday. This is Thursday, 
and I must be back in Goshen next week 
at this time. Will you, Huldah?” 

Huldah blushed, but shook her head. 
She looked lovely when she blushed, and 
she hadn't lost the trick of it even at 
thirty-six. 

‘*T know it’s soon, but never mind get- 
ting ready. If you won't say Monday, 
make it Tuesday—do.” 

She shook her head again. 

‘* Wednesday. then? Do say Wednes- 
day, Huldy dear!” 

The same smile of gentle negation. 

He dropped her hand disconsolately. 
‘*Then I'll have to come back at Christ- 
mas-time, I s’pose. It’s just my busy sea- 
son now or I would stay right here on 
this door-step till you was ready, for it 
seems to me as if I'd been waiting for you 
ever since I was born, and couldn't get 
you too soon.” 

‘*Do you really want me to marry you 
so much, Pitt?” 

‘* Never wanted anything so bad in my 
life.” 

‘*Didn’t you wonder I wasn’t more sur- 
prised to see you to-day?” 

‘‘Nothing surprises me in women folks.” 

‘* Well, it was because I've dreamed of 
a funeral three nights running. Do you 
know what that’s a sign of?” 
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Pitt never winked an eyelash; he haé 
learned his lesson. With a sigh of relief 
that his respected step-mother was out of 
hearing, he responded, easily, ‘‘I s’pose it’s 
a sign somebody’s dead or going to die,” 

‘No, it isn’t; dreams go by contraries 
It’s a sign there’s going to be a wedding.” 

“Tm glad to know that much, but | 
wish while you was about it you'd have 
dreamed a little more and found out when 
the wedding was going to be.” 

‘*I did; and if you weren't the stupid- 
est man alive you could guess.” 

‘“*t know I’m slow-witted,” said Pitt, 
meekly, for he was in a mood to endure 
anything, ‘‘but I've asked you to have 
me on every day there is except the one 
I’m afraid to name.” 

‘** You know I’ve had plenty of offers.” 

‘*Unless all the men folks are blind 
you must have had a thousand, Huldah.” 

Huldah was distinctly pleased. As a 
matter of fact she had had only five; but 
five offers in the State of Maine implies a 
superhuman power of attraction not to be 
measured by the casual reader. 

‘* Are you sorry you called me a mass 
of superstition?” 

‘*T wish I'd been horsewhipped where 
I stood.” 

‘*Very well, then. 


The first time you 
wouldn’t marry me at all unless you 
could have me Friday, and of course I 
wouldn’t take you Friday under those 


circumstances. Now you say you're glad 
and willing to marry me any day in the 
week, and so I'll choose Friday of my 
own accord. I'll marry you to-morrow, 
Pitt; and,” here she darted a roguishly 
sibylline glance at the clouds, ‘‘I have a 
water-proof. Have you ar umbrella for 
Saturday?” 

Pitt took her at her word, you may be 
sure, and married her the next day, but I 
wish you could have seen it rain on Sat- 
urday! There never was such a storm in 
Pleasant River. The road to the Edge- 
wood station was a raging flood; but 
though the bride and groom were drench- 
ed to the skin they didn’t take cold; they 
were too happy. Love within is a beau- 
tiful counter-irritant. 

Huldah didn’t mind waiting a little 
matter of nineteen years so long as her 
maiden flag sank in a sea of triumph at 
the end; and it is but simple justice to 
an erring but attractive woman to remark 
that she never said ‘‘I told you so” to 
her husband. 
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THE LAST SONNET OF PRINZIVALLE DI CEMBINO. 
BY THOMAS WHARTON. 


T was in the year of the great Pazzi 
plot that Prinzivalle diCembino, whom 
his fellow-Florentines called ‘the bird- 
lover,” wrote his last sonnet to Madonna 
Ghita, the wife of Ugo degli Carrecci; 
and before the Pazzi .rose against the 
Medici no man expected those sonnets to 
come to an end less than did the ardent 
soldier, lover, and poet who wrote them. 
Whether, if the Pazzi had not risen, the 
sonnets would never have been interrupt- 
ed is, of course, impossible to say. But 
they did rise; and immediately thereafter, 
if not, indeed, in direct consequence there- 
of; Prinzivalle became the hero of one of 
the most characteristic episodes in all the 
annals of love—the episode of the little 
fig-peckers. There was once a great con- 
noisseur who declared that the classic ex- 
amples of wit were those which could 
only be said in a certain century, of a cer- 
tain thing, to a certain man. Obviously 
this is only a partial application of a prin- 
ciple, and it may be easily maintained 
that these may be—I do not say they are 
—the touchstones of all classic episodes. 
But whether they are or not I have al- 
ways considered the episode of the little 
fig-peckers worthy to be considered a clas- 
sic, because it could only have happened 
about the little fig-peckers to Prinzivalle 
di Cembino in the Quattrocento. 
And first the sonnet.  Prinzivalle 
called it— 
ON THE SUMMIT. 
‘When over us the awful peaks arose 
I faltered, and upon me fell Love’s eves, 
Divine and calm, and my soul’s cowardice 
Then did his deep sad look to me disclose. 
He spoke not, nor reminded me of those 
Vows wherewith I had made my lady glad, 
To follow him, in pilgrim habit clad, 
But onward went alone among the snows. 
And bound there in the spell laid by my sin, 
Long straining after him my tearful sight, 
I watched him pass the glacier’s distant 
crown 
And slowly to the very summit win. 
But as he stood upon the silent height 
I saw him at his bleeding feet look down. 


The story of the growth of Prinzivalle’s 
love for his mistress is easily told: it was 
in its essence that of any Italian of the 
time for the lady on whom fell the de- 
sire of heart and soul at one in a mys- 
tic ecstasy over beauty, and a miraculous 
power of expressing surely the vividest 


type in which passionate humanity has 
ever seen itself struggling, battling, loy 
ing, and conspiring. And yet among al! 
the lovers with whom those mediwva] 
centuries burn, none ever compared with 
Prinzivalle for the devotion with which. 
while his passion lasted—and it was no 
fault of his that it ended—he bound him- 
self to his ideal of love, and lived in it 
and through it and for its sake alone. 
He was the type; he was the perfect 
lover. He was the man who was in 
deed, not in word, ail adoration, all hope, 
all constancy ; who gave everything, 
asked nothing, submitted always; whose 
love was as ready as his submission, and 
whom neither disappointment nor pos- 
session could in any manner change. 
After all is said and done, this last is the 
test infallible. What will not a woman 
do for a man who, after six long years, 
still sues for what she gives him? 

True enough, Prinzivalle’s mistress was 
one of those women who keep alive the 
fable of fays and witches, and for whom 
modern science itself finds no words that 
are not just as superstitious. Prinzivalle 
saw her first at a company to which he 
had accompanied his wife, “rancesca, in 
the garden of Pico della Fernandina, and 
there they fell in love ardently and un- 
resistingly at first sight. Perhaps the 
fact that she was the wife of an enemy 
of the Medici heightened the attraction; 
but that stimulus, at most a minor im- 
pulse, could only have been felt for a 
moment. The effect on Prinzivalle was 
instant and complete. Before they part- 
ed he was changed. He had been a si- 
lent man, a dweller among state polities 
and party secrets, with no inner life of 
his own; she opened the door of his 
soul for him, and he stood and gazed at 
this new possession as if he had been 
the first man to receive a soul. He un- 
derstood what it meant, and what he 
might make of it, and therefore he de- 
termined to make’ of it an offering to 
Madonna Ghita. 

Accordingly he began his love-making 
directly, which was all a man thought 
of in those days; their morals were not 
different from ours, morals being the 
same in ail ages, but their observance of 
them was quite different. And FPrinzi- 
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valle being already hostile to the Car- 
recci, it was only a matter of swords, 
which he did not fear at all. Indeed, 


if he had a preference, it was that Ugo 
should belie men’s sneers and defend his 


home. But Ugo did not. He was a 
conspirator, to whom home and honor 
and love were counters in a gaming 
bank, high counters, only to be played 
when ill luck began to spread its black 
wings and menace, like the devil that it 
is, and not till then. Why, he had mar- 
ried Ghita di Montefeltro in order to 
have just such counters in his bank— 
and now throw them away before his 
time? Not Ugo! When he met Prinzi- 
valle in the world he could easily look 
at him with that hollowness behind the 
eyes that you see in all gamblers and 
political traffickers; and he was never in 
the way of meeting Prinzivalle when his 
wife’s lover came riding to the Villa 
Carrecci. It was very simple for Ugo. 
But it was not simple for Prinzivalle. 
Ie was one of those men to whom the 
ethics of emotion are everything, and 
when with these temperaments emotion 
does not declare itself strongly until man- 
hood, the course and conduct of love be- 
come of a passionate importance, to which 
everything else in life is not only subor- 
dinate, but subject, slavish; and that love 
should be blurred by the intrusion of the 


MEETING. 


world’s infamies was as incomprehensible 
to him as it was poignant. And proba- 
bly if his own self-control had not been 
so strong and so practised, this very same 
dark, treacherous complaisance of Ugo's 
would have chafed and wrung him so 
that his passion could not have endured. 
But he could control himself; and he 
presently began to love Ghita so much 
that he did. 

He loved her very much. He loved 
her as all women long to be loved—blind- 
ly, silently, unquestioningly, with that 
way of containing a wild tumultuous 
strength for her sake, which somehow 
seems to Woman man’s supreme demon- 
stration of passion. This sort of man, 
though he asks nothing, often takes all; 
yet Prinzivalle neither asked nor took 
aught, but waited, waited for everything 
she gave him. They used to meet in a 
garden of the Villa Carrecci, which lies 
along the river below the orchards, and is 
enclosed on its three land sides by a cy- 
press hedge with clipped archways, and 
statues gleaming in among the green. 
Oh, they were the scenes for passion, 
those Italian gardens, for the infinite 
yearning and straining of hearts whose 
fibres were struck and thrilled and racked 
by vibrations so exquisite that we strive 
for the perception of them now in vain— 
they were the distant land of magic trans- 
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planted to lie underfoot in beauty that 
dazed, it was so commanding and so 
ethereal, so lovely and so quivering with 
the pain of enchantment. Even to-day 
the heart is troubled among their alleys, 
their fountains, and their cedars, troubled 
indesecribably—and how much more in 
the day of Ghita and of Prinzivalle! In 
his sonnets Prinzivalle came back to the 
garden again and again, describing it with 
that tense simplicity which means so in- 
finitely much more than all our raptures; 
and no wonder he dwelt on the garden, 
for here Madonna Ghita taught him to be 
a poet, and taught him what she meant 
by love. 

What did she mean by it? Answer, all 
who have been under the spell that Prin- 
zivalle suffered; all who have listened to 
that conjuration and felt the spirit disen- 
gage itself from earthly covenants and 
rise into a rarer, diviner ether, into a place 
of neither pleasure nor pain; all who for 
one hour have known a woman who 
could gtve substance to woman's eternal 
promise of earthly paradise, and make 
man seem actually to inhabit therein. 
Answer! and remember that in those 
days an old belief, to whose fragments 
women cling to-day, could still hold sway 
in women’s minds—the belief the trouba- 
dours learned from them and taught them 
in return—the belief that love is an ex- 
istence of its own. Whence Madonna 
Ghita derived the strange other doctrines 
she mingled in with this I cannot tell, 
nor does it matter. Such mystic beliefs 
do not need a source beside the agitation 
of the soul which life itself imparts; nor 
do they need a soil beside the credulous, 
aspiring spirit that receives them.  Lit- 
tle by little, as Madonna Ghita slowly 
let her love pass into Prinzivalle’s keep- 
ing, did she expound to him that ecstatic 
dream of perfection in love which never 
wholly dies even in the most material 
ages; and then, later still, added the coun- 
sels of discipline of spirit which made of 
him heaven knows what!—an adept, we 
should call him, maybe, in our divinely 
assorted categories. 

At least he believed that she inspired 
him, and made him impervious to cold 
and heat, oblivious of danger, strong of 
counsel, patient of every disappointment, 
almost a disembodied force. And he de- 
lighted to ask difficult and hazardous as- 
signments of the Medici, which he dis- 
charged secretly to their utter gratitude 
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and admiration; and then, returning from 
his nunciatures, the flush of success burn 
ing on his brow, he would go to Madonn: 
Ghita, who sat waiting for him, her chin 
in her hand. And when he had told her 
what he had done for her she would lift 
the other hand, which had been hanging 
by her side the while, and stroke his 
cheek; and as her look was speech in si 

lence, so her touch was fire in snow 

These were traits which might well set a 
man so sensitive tingling with transcen- 
dental resolves; and the way she spoke, 
as if a spirit were dictating to her, and 
walked without her feet being seen to 
move, and looked long at him until her 
face grew pale and seemed to fade away, 
and only her eyes were left, which shone 
like fires of illimitable depth—it would be 
no wonder if these things touched a yet 
more primitive and superstitious chord in 
him. And indeed, as Prinzivalle med- 
itated upon her day after day, pondering 
upon his love as he rode out of the city 
with his troop, or went guardedly about 
his mysterious missions, discoursing upon 
it under subtle coverings with Lerenzo’'s 
court of poets and rhetoricians, he began 
to think she was truly a white spirit. 
She never seemed to err; she did not 
waver or change; her beauty never faded; 
grief, care, sickness, fatigue, made no im- 
press upon her; she might be mortal, but 
she showed no trace of mortality. Was 
not this a eudzemonia? 

But what may possibly have had most 
effect in convincing Prinzivalle of Madon- 
na Ghita’s unearthliness was that through 
all those years of passion she still with- 
held something of her love, remained in 
part inaccessible. No matter how he 
strove, no matter what he effected in her 
name, there was still a spiritual commun- 
ion to be conquered. And she withheld 
it in terms; telling him she did so, prom- 
ising that this communion should be his 
when his lesson was at last learned and 
he had finally accomplished his triple aim 
of love, loyalty, and self-relinquishment. 
No doubt during the period of his long 
spiritual probation he often expected the 
guerdon to be his, and found himself 
doomed to disappointment; but he en- 
dured with patience, and perhaps it will 
be thought not the least proof of his en- 
durance that he did so, seeing that he per- 
ceived how profoundly Madonna Ghita 
had read him and counted on his obedi- 
ence. 





THE LAST SONNET OF 
Thus month succeeded to month and 
ar to year, and the great fact of their 

love moved on with time, all other things 
either tributary to it er non-exist- 
And Prinzivalle’s devotion grew 
day more and more implicit; he 
went on aspiring, burning, asking no- 
thing, striking a still higher note in his 
sonnets, reaching still higher and more 
transcendent regions of spiritual love, 
and longing still more ardently for his 
promised reward. And when six years 
had thus been passed, the conspiracy of 
the Pazzi broke out. 

Such a dire event as this, with the mem- 
orable and awful murder of Giuliano de’ 
Medici in the cathedral, and the narrow 
escape of Lorenzo from the same dread- 
ful fate, would naturally stir Prinzival- 
le’s energies to the utmost. After the 
blow had been struck it fell to his share 
to direct certain of the measures of ven- 
geance, and it coming to his official know- 
ledge (as any one could have guessed) 
that Ugo degli Carrecci was one of the 
conspirators, he sent to seize him. How- 
ever, Ugo had fled, to take refuge, it was 
thought, in Constantinople. This Prinzi- 
valle reported to Lorenzo among other 
On which Lo- 


eing 
ent. 
é very 


news of the conspiracy. 
renzo ordered that Ugo’s estates should be 
sequestrated, and that an intendant should 
be placed over them; but he desired Prin- 
zivalle to direct the intendant, privately, 
that the revenues should be paid to Ma- 
donna Ghita, and that she should not be 


disturbed in her possession. And as he 
was now growing stronger, he bade Prin- 
zivalle, with a smile, convey this assur- 
ance to Madonna Ghita—* since,” said 
he, ‘‘ she was born of a family friendly to 
the Medici.” Which was true enough, 
for she was sister to the noble Giano di 
Montefeltro, of Pisa. 

Prinzivalle accordingly mounted and 
rode by the circuitous route he had been 
accustomed to take to come to the river 
garden, because this was the open route, 
and Ugo could always have seen him had 
he wished it. And it was on that mem 
orable day that, after hearing his news, 
Madonna Ghita at last declared herself 
convinced of his absolute self-surrender 
to the highest ideal of love; and satisfied 
of his worthiness, told him freely that she 
was his, singly and blessedly, to the end 
of life. 

She bade him esteem himself, not the 
most faithful of men, indeed, for that 
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might lead to destructive pride, but a man 
to whom patience and effort had taught a 
true constancy. ‘* The last letter of your 
name,” she said, ‘‘is to-day finally gra- 
ven on my heart, and any one who saw 
therein could read it complete, like an 
inscription on a statue, which remains 
unchanged through many centuries.” 
And as she spoke there broke into Prin- 
zivalle’s soul something like a light, but 
so violent that it seemed a new element. 
His chest labored, he breathed with diffi- 
culty, his lips parted, and a divine joy 
struggled silently upon them. He fell on 
his knees and embraced the hem of her 
dress; and Ghita laid her hand upon his 
head, and he received, as never before, 
a comprehension of the power of love. 
‘“You have performed my bidding un- 
questioningly,” she said, ‘‘and I wish to 
tell you this, that whatever you ask, I will 
in turn perform.” 

And now for the episode of the little 
fig-peckers. 

We had better pause to imagine the 
scene — the garden silent in the warm, 
tender May air, the young leaves and 
vines glistening in the sun, the cedars 
purple- green and tall, the statues half 
hidden in the untrimmed spring cypress 
—Madonna Ghita, dark-haired and dark- 
eyed, with her divine inscrutable look, 
her arms that lay close to her side like a 
bird’s wings, and her slight, slow, infi- 
nitely graceful motions—and Prinzivalle, 
swarthy, deep-cloaked, and fiery. It was 
a long time before he so much as spoke, 
so great was the tranquillity that had fall- 
en upon him; he only gazed into her eyes 
as they sat side by side upon the stone 
bench about the dial. At last, as if a girl- 
ish timidity had been renewed in her by 
the ardor of his gaze, she who had so long 
imposed her commands upon him trem- 
bled, and her eyes fell. Oh, delicious un- 
speakable moment, when creation seems 
wholly subject to man! No doubt it was 
requital to Prinzivalle for all—requital, 
and something more. So much more that 
he determined he would ask a favor of 
her at last—-the first after all his servi- 
tude. And as in asking some favor he 
should not only requite her confidence, 
but have the dear long-attended joy of a 
pledge from her of his own devising, what 
should it be? 

What first came into his mind was 
characteristic enough of him. 

It was in that particular spring the cus- 
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tom for the Florentine ladies to wear their 
dresses trimmed about the neck with bec- 
caficos’ feathers, and to see Madonna Ghi- 
ta sharing in this custom was, heaven 
knows, repellent to Prinzivaile. Not 
only were the cruelty and the wanton- 
ness of it unsuited to her, but it was the 
first note that had ever jarred him in their 
intercourse. So he spoke, glad of the 
confidence that granted his petition be- 
fore it was framed. 

‘*Madonna Ghita,” said he, ‘it will 
seem but a slight thing that I have to 
ask you, and perhaps only a longing of 
the fancy. Yet it is of the heart; for 
my heart is always most tender toward 
the birds, to whom God permits what he 
does not permit to us, namely, to wear 
wings, as the angels do. The favor I ask 
you is that for my sake you will cease 
wearing the feathers of the little bec- 
cafico.” 

‘*The feathers of the little beccafico?” 
said Madonna Ghita. 

‘* Yes,” said Prinzivaile. 

At this she looked at him as if she did 
not understand, and she said, softly and 
curiously, ‘‘ Why do you ask this, Messer 
Prinzivalle?” 


Then Prinzivalie explained to her how 


the custom was one unsuited to fair 
ladies, causing wanton slaughter among 
the song birds still feeding their young, 
and not needed for imparting elegance or 
grace to lovely women. _ 

‘** Are you sure,” she said, gently—‘‘ are 
you sure that these birds are slain wan- 
tonly? For this was not my supposition, 
Messer Prinzivalle.” 

Grateful for the assurance, he cried, 
“Yet it is true.” 

‘*May it not rather be,” she returned, 
‘*that they are killed for food and their 
feathers sold, or that they are killed by 
the farmers whose figs they peck?” 

So then Prinzivalle told Madonna 
Ghita how the case steod in fact, that 
killing the birds was a danger to the figs, 
which would thus be left a prey to the 
worms which were the beceaficos’ food. 

‘* For observe,” he said, ‘‘ that the uni- 
verse, with the firmament, being in form, 
as it were, a quadrate, wherein all things 
uphold and support each other, there can 
be nothing superfluous therein. And 
there results a certain definite and prov- 
idential proportion, which when we dis- 
turb, the harmony of the universe is lost. 
Man’s dominion, therefore, over the beasts 
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of the field and the birds of the air, as 
over the rest of terrestrial things, is n 
given to him that he may destroy them, 
but that he may make them perform thei: 
appointed functions. And if he do not 
he will suffer, through the disturbance 
of the natural harmony. Thus, when 
for the sake of fashion the beceaficos are 
killed, man is punished by the destruc- 
tion of his gardens through worms.” 

Madonna Ghita was silent for a while, 
and then, looking on him with sorrowful 
steadfastness, exclaimed, ‘‘ How have | 
been deceived !” 

It seemed to Prinzivalle as though he 
had been struck a blow. And he cried 
out to her to know what was the matter, 

‘Is this really the request that you 
make of me,” she asked, ‘‘ that I cease 
wearing beccaficos’ feathers?” 

‘** Surely,” said he. 

“Then it is true,” she said, ‘‘ since 
you affirm it. And I have given my 
love, not to the cavalier and poet, Messer 
Prinzivalle di Cembino, but to a rustic— 
a boor—who cannot climb with me the 
heights of love, but remains on the earth, 
intent on the yield of his fig-trees.” 

“Virgin Mary!” he cried, aghast, ‘‘what 
can you mean?” 

‘** To-day,” said Madonna Ghita, ‘‘at the 
very flowering of my love after these 
years of your service, what, oh heaven, 
must I hear? Not of me—not of me has 
your heart been glad, but of the price to 
be gained by selling the fruits of your 
gardens.” 

‘*T have no gardens of my own,” quoth 
he, trembling. ‘‘It is but the common 
concern of which I speak.” 

‘*The common concern,” she said, with 
a dejection of her body, yet her eyes fixed 
on him. ‘*The common concern,” she 
repeated, in a lingering, wistful voice. 
And she turned her eyes away. 

Well, all that she said seemed unjust 
and terrifying enough, yet her fixed look 
and that low voice of sorrow of hers had 
so long seemed to give him an insight 
into a higher reason than that on which 
our justice rests, that he contained himself 
as best he might, and in a moment found 
voice to ask her wherein lay his fault. 

‘Nay, I perceive no fault,” she mur- 
mured, but ever with the same sad look. 

He adjured her to answer him, of her 
pity. 

After a pause she said: ‘“‘Is it for me 
to say? Yet what of your constancy?” 
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‘I inconstant!”’ he could 
isp. 
‘Are you not? For instead of devis- 
o¢ some task which should do honor to 
is both,” she said, ‘‘ you have preferred 
enoble concerns of daily life, impertinent 
to such an oceasion and to such a love 


Thus what should have been 


was 


as mine. 
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‘‘And therefore,” she said, gravely, 
“* worse than unmeet.” 

With a sinking heart he perceived that 
this left him without reply, and could 
only answer, expressing himself in fit 
terms, that he hoped she would not with- 
draw the high confidence with which she 
had honored him. She responded, look- 


IN THE GARDEN, 


transcendent has been degraded.” Here 
she broke off again, and turned her face 
from him. 

Alarmed, he bade her reflect that his 
request was but born of the moment. 

‘*Do you not give love the moments?” 
she asked. 

‘It was an impulse!” he cried. 

‘‘An impulse to forget me?” said Ma- 
donna Ghita. 

Hereupon he bent his head and pon- 
dered, and after pondering lifted his head 
again and told her he desired she would 
not think that what he had done was un- 
pardonable, for the request was not in it- 
self unmeet, only inopportune. 


ing at him now with sad kindness, that 
it was not a matter of her own control, 
but that if he had in any way disturbed 
that confidence it was her desire and hope 
that he would restore himself without de- 


lay. And she gave him her hand. 

** And could you think,” she said, ‘‘ that 
I would wear the feathers of the beccafi- 
co, knowing that they were procured by 
wanton cruelty?” 

** No—believe me,” he answered, warm- 
ly. ‘* Never, dear lady!” 

‘“*T will no longer wear them,” she 
said, and looked at him with peculiar 
sweetness. 

He fell at her feet. 
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Presently she continued: ‘** Yet, Prin- 
zivalle, I must in candor tell you this, 
that if I yield to your request herein, the 
recollection of your inconstancy will be 
ever present, and will delay, I cannot tell 
for how long, the return of the supreme 
communion of our spirits.” 

‘*Then,” he cried, ** if that be so, Ma- 
donna Ghita, wear the beccafico feathers, 
I pray you, and wear them always; and 
not only for that reason, but in reminder 
to me of the heights which my spirit must 
lave ever in view.” 

And to this she consented; unless, she 
stipulated, other ladies of Florence should 
cease the custom, when to uphold it alone 
might render her conspicuous. Thus 
were her divine favor and her sustaining 
aid renewed to him. 

And as Prinzivalle knelt once again 
before her, professing his devotion as of 
old, Ugo degli Carreeci came swiftly 
through one of the arches of the hedge, 
and men-at-arms behind him, and from 
the two other sides of the hedge came 
other armed men. They ran in and 
closed upon Prinzivalle before he could 
escape to the river. Madonna Ghita gave 
a loud ery, and he sprang to his feet and 
struck out with his dagger, wounding one 
man and inflicting a more deadly thrust 
upon another; but his assailants quickly 
bore him to the ground and bound him. 
When he was secured he was carried to 
the house and locked in an inner room— 
practically in a dungeon. 

It was time for Ugo to play his high 
stakes, and this was how he was playing 
them. The flight to Constantinople was 


a blind, of course; he thought it much. 


safer to ambush at home and entrap a 
hostage. As the practice of those times 
went, it was no uncommon or imperti- 
nent policy—always saving that ene point 
of honor by which Ugo set so little store. 
Having taken and bound his enemy, Ugo 
wrote to Pico della Fernandina. 

But Pico sent a messenger accepting 
the terms, and then followed with a con- 
siderable troop to receive the hostage. 
And great formalities were observed; and 
Prinzivalle was brought out from his dun- 
geon, pale, haughty, and darkly silent; 
and he and Pico embraced. 

And Ugo thought his game was won. 
But he was doomed to disappointment, 
and that on that one point on which he 
made so little account. For in a few 
words, smooth, courteous in their phras- 
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ing, but deadly in their significance 
Pico made it clear what men expected ; 
him—he must defend his honor, 

And Ugo saw that he had trapped him 
self. 

He tried a last card; tried to provoke 
Prinzivalle then and there, while his eyes 
were still dim and his nerves unstrung 
from his dungeon. Pico interposed, but 
Prinzivalle, on fire with irresistible con- 
tempt and wrath, caught a sword, set on 
Ugo, disarmed him with a pass, and then 
slew him like a traitor. 

They say that Madonna Ghita watched 
the fight from a window, and when Ugo 
fell, only said, ‘‘The world is rid of a 
villain!” 

’ After this Fernandina confirmed to the 
intendant, who rode with him, the orders 
Prinzivalle had received from Lorenzo 
concerning Madonna Ghita, and leaving 
the intendant in charge, they came away 

And as Prinzivalle rode homeward his 
mind was full of his wife Francesca, and 
it seemed to him now that the darkness 
of Ugo’s dungeon, and the sharp touch of 
Ugo’s sword upon his own, had taught 
him the worth of a love that had never 
failed him, no matter how long was his ab- 
sence or how cruel his neglect. Prompt as 
Fernandina was to act, ii was still several 
days before Prinzivalle’s release came; he 
may have lain a prisoner in Ugo’s house 
a week; and during that weary se’nnight, 
laid up in a dark room with a wounded 
and aching head,and doubting whether 
any attempt to rescue might not result 
in his murder, he had plenty of time for 
nervous reaction. And, indeed, as he 
meditated on that scene in the garden, he 
could hardly help perceiving that, after 
all, Ghita’s offer to him had been volun- 
tary and unconditional, and that no re- 
finement upon the interdependence of 
spiritual aspirations could conceal the 
plain every-day fact that as soon as he 
took her at her word she withdrew it. 
Whether or no her pride was properly 
hurt might be a question; but he had a 
right to hurt her pride, if he did it in good 
faith. Look at it how he might he saw 
his idol totter, and thought with bitter- 
ness of the way he had been treated. 
And when he began to draw contrasts, 
what did he see? On the one hand his 
idol, Ghita; on the other, his wife, Fran- 
cesca; on the one, danger, self-abasement, 
neglect of home; on the other, quiet, ease, 
repose; on the one, passion, heart-burn- 


‘*SLEW HIM LIKE A TRAITOR.” 


ing, servitude, and disappointment; on 
the other, affection, duty, and obedience ; 
on the one, sonnets; on the other, the do- 
mestic hearth. A few hours solitary 
meditation upon the difference between 
the two pictures must have brought him 
very easily to the resolution which was 
throbbing in his head by the time Fernan- 
dina’s coming relieved him, and in which 
his dramatic, fatal, and inevitable meet- 
ing with Ugo only strengthened him. 
For home he went at once to Frances- 
ea. And she flew into his arms, of course, 
and pressed him to her heart, and laughed 
and wept over him, and parted his hair 
with anxious fingers to assure herself that 
his wound was healed, and felt his cloak 
to see if his dungeon had done it harm, 
and tried to tell him in a breath how she 
hated Ugo, and how nearly she had died 
with fear that her husband would never 
be returned to her alive, and how dread- 
ful had been her anxiety during that ter- 
rible week of suspense, when nothing, not 
even the pettiest concerns of tlhe house- 


hold, would go right, and when she must 
have utterly broken down but for the 
kindness of the Fernandinas, and how 
little Beatrice had learnt to clap hands 
for Uncle Piece, and how the reports from 
the vineyards were already better, and 
how she had such a good dinner for him. 
Ah, did not Prinzivalle feel repentant 
then, and choke, and catch her to his 
heart once more, and call her his own 
true, loving, long-suffering wife, from 
whom nothing should ever part him 
again? I warrant you! 

After dinner, when they were sitting 
in the twilight hand in hand, her head 
on his shoulder and his arm about her 
waist, and something of a silence had 
fallen between them—they had talked it 
over now, and we may be sure that with- 
out exactly naming Ghita, Prinzivalle 
had given his wife to understand that he 
was cured for good and all of his poetic 
follies, and was heartily glad that he kad 
returned to his senses—all at once he 
said, 
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‘“Oh, by-the-way, darling, I wish you 
would do me a favor.” 

‘* Anything, dearest; what is it?” 

‘*T see you are wearing those dreadful 
feather trimmings. Soul of mine, won't 
you please leave them off, for my sake?” 

** Prinzivalle!” 

‘*Oh yes, I am quite in earnest, cara. 
Of course I know you are but following 
the fashion, thoughtlessly, as all you wo- 
men do. But it is such a cruel fashion, 
and so bootless. If you will but stop to 
think, you will see that in ten years’ time 
we shall not have a song bird left in all 
Italy.” 

His wife tore her hands away from his 
and sat upright and aloof from him, her 
cheeks burning. ‘‘Shame on you!” she 
cried. ‘*‘ What have I done to deserve 
this, Messer Prinzivalle di Cembino?” 

‘*Good heavens!” said Prinzivalle. ‘‘ My 
dear—” 

‘*Do not speak to me!” she exclaimed, 
her breast heaving and her voice quiver- 
ing with an unborn sob. 

‘** But, Francesca!” 

‘* Have I not been a fond wife to you? 
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Oh, pitying saints, what have I not en 
dured? And I have been patient—and 
loving—and forbearing—and kind—an( 
I have only thought of what would please 
you—as a wife ought—and I have never 
once complained—and now—now—when 
I have been nearly dead with fear—and 
you have been wounded and in prison- 

and Ugo might have killed you just as 
easily as not—and I thought you had 
come back to me and that I was to have 
you always to myself, Prinzivalle—the 
first thing you do is to scold me when | 
try to make myself p-p-p-pretty for 
you!” And the poor child broke down 
and cried, 

Prinzivalleessayed to console her. She 
struggled muteiy with him for a mo- 
ment; then, freeing herself with a sudden 
wrench, she rose. 

‘*Go!” she cried. ‘‘ Go bid Ghita degli 
Carrecci plume or unplume herself for 
you! She knows better than I what will 
please you.”’ And she rushed from the 
room. 


After this Prinzivalle wrote his sonnet. 


‘*AND THE POOR CHILD BROKE DOWN AND CRIED.” 





PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF JOAN OF ARC.* 


BY THE SIEUR LOUIS DE CONTE 
(HER PAGE AND SECRETARY). 


BOOK II. 


CHAPTER I. 


T was vexatious to see what a to-do 
| the whole town, and next the whole 
country, made over the news. Joan of 
\re ennobled by the King! People went 
dizzy with wonder and delight over it. 
You cannot imagine how she was gaped 
at, stared at, envied. Why, one would 
have supposed that some great and fortu- 
nate thing had happened to her. But we 
did not think any great things of it. To 
our minds no mere human hand could 
add a glory to Joan of Are. ,To us she 
was the sun soaring in the heavens, and 
her new nobility a candle atop of it; to 
us it was swallowed up and lost in her 
own light. And she was as indifferent 


to it and as unconscious of it as the other 
sun would have been. 

But it was different with her brothers. 
They were proud and happy in their new 


dignity, which was quite natural. And 
Joan was glad it had been conferred, 
when she saw how pleased they were. It 
was a clever thought in the King to out- 
flank her seruples by marching on them 
under shelter of her love for her family 
and her kin. 

Jean and Pierre sported their coat of 
arms right away; and their society was 
courted by everybody, the nobles and 
commons alike. The Standard - bearer 
said, with some touch of bitterness, that 
he could see that they just felt good to be 
alive, they were so soaked with the com- 
fort of their glory; and didn’t like to 
sleep at all, because when they were 
asleep they didn’t know they were noble, 
and so sleep was a clean loss of time. 
And then he said— 

‘They can’t take precedence of me in 
military functions and state ceremonies, 
but when it comes to civil ones and so- 
ciety affairs I judge they'll cuddle coolly 
in behind you and the knights, and Noél 
and I will have to walk behind them— 
hey?” 

‘* Yes,” I said, ‘‘ I think you are right.” 

‘IT was just afraid of it—just afraid of 
it,” said the Standard-bearer, with a sigh. 


‘* Afraid of it? I’m talking like a fool: 
of course I knew it. Yes, I was talking 
like a fool.” 

Noél Rainguesson said, musingly— 

‘*Yes, I noticed something natural 
about the tone of it.” 

We others laughed. 

‘“Oh, you did, did you? You think 
you are very clever, don’t you? I'll take 
and wring your neck for you one of 
these days, Noél Rainguesson.” 

The Sieur de Metz said— 

‘*Paladin, your fears haven’t reached 
the top notch. They are away below the 
grand possibilities. Didn’t it occur to 
you that in civil and society functions 
they will take precedence of all the rest of 
the personal statf—every individual of us?” 

‘*Oh, come!” 

‘You'll find it’s so. Look at their 
escutcheon. Its chiefest feature is the 
lilies of France. It’s royal, man, royal— 
do you understand the size of that? The 
lilies are there by authority of the King 
—-do you understand the size of that? 
Though not in detail and in entirety, 
they do nevertheless substantially quar- 
ter the arms of France in their coat. 
Imagine it! consider it! measure the 
magnitude of it! We walk in front of 
those boys? Bless you, we’ve done that 
for the last time. In my opinion there 
isn’t a lay lord in this whole region that 
can walk in front of them, except the 
Duke d’Alengon, prince of the blood.” 

You could have knocked the Paladin 
down with a feather. He seemed to act- 
ually turn pale. He worked his lips a 
moment without getting anything out; 
then it came: 

‘** T didn’t know that, nor the half of it; 
how could I? I’ve been an idiot. I see 
it now—I've been an idiot. I met them 
this morning, and sung out hello to them 
just as I would to anybody. J didn’t 
mean to be ill- mannered, but I didn’t 
know the half of this, that yo°’ve been 
telling. I've been an ass. Yes, that is 
all there is to it—I'’ve been an ass.” 

Noél Rainguesson said, in a kind of 
weary way: 
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‘* Yes, that is likely enough; but I 
don’t, see why you should seem surprised 
at it.” 

‘“You don’t, don’t you? Well, why 
don’t you?” 

‘* Because I don’t see any novelty about 
it. With some people it is a condition 
which is present all the time. Now you 
take a condition which is present all the 
time, and the results of that condition 
will be uniform; this uniformity of re- 
sult will in time become monotonous; 
monotonousness, by the law of its being, 
is fatiguing. If you had manifested fa- 
tigue upon noticing that you had been 
an ass, that would have been logical, that 
would have been rational; whereas it 
seems to me that to manifest surprise 
was to be again an ass, because the con- 
dition of intellect that can enable a. per- 
son to be surprised and stirred by inert 
monotonousness is a—” 

‘‘Now that is enough, Noél Raingues- 
son; stop where you are, before you get 
yourself into trouble. And don’t bother 
me any more for some days or a week, an 
it please you, for I cannot abide your 
clack.”’ 

‘*Come, I like that! J didn’t want to 
talk. I tried to get out of talking. If 
you didn’t want to hear my clack, what 
did you keep intruding your conversation 
on me for?” 

‘*T? I never dreamed of such a thing.” 

‘Well, you did it, anyway. And I 
have a right to feel hurt, and I do feel 
hurt, to have you treat me so. It seems 
to me that when a person goads, and 
crowds, and in a manner forces another 
person to talk, it is neither very fair nor 
very good-mannered to call what he says 
clack.” 

‘*Oh, snuffle—do! and break your heart, 
you poor thing. Somebody fetch this sick 
doll a sugar-rag. Look you, Sir Jean de 
Metz, do you feel absolutely certain about 
that thing?” 

** What thing?” 

‘“ Why that Jean and Pierre are going 
to take precedence of all the lay noblesse 
hereabouts except the Duke d’Alencon?” 

‘*T think there is not a doubt of it.” 

The Standard-bearer was deep in 
thoughts and dreams a few moments, 
then the silk and velvet expanse of his 
vast breast rose and fell with a sigh, and 
he said— 

‘* Dear, dear, what a lift it is! It just 
shows what luck can do. Well, I don’t 
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care. I shouldn’t care to be a painted 
accident —I shouldn’t value it. I am 
prouder to have climbed up to where | 
am just by sheer natural merit than | 
should be to ride the very sun in the 
zenith and have to reflect that I was ino 
thing but a poor little accident, and got 
shot up there out of somebody else's 
vatapult. To me, merit is everything 
in fact the only thing. All else is dross.” 

Just then the bugles blew the assembly, 
and that cut our talk short. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE days began to waste away —and 
nothing decided, nothing done. The army 
was full of zeal, but it was also hungry 
It got no pay, the treasury was getting 
empty, it was becoming impossible to 
feed it; under pressure of privation it be- 
gan to fall apart and disperse — which 
pleased the trifling court exceedingly. 
Joan’s distress was pitiful to see. She 
was obliged to stand helpless while her 
victorious army dissolved away until 
hardly the skeleton of it was left. 

At last one day she went to the Castle 
of Loches, where the King was idling. 
She found him consulting with three of 
his councillors, Robert le Macon, a former 
Chancellor of France, Christophe d’Har- 
court, and Gerard Machet. The Bastard 
of Orleans was present also, and it is 
through him that we know what hap- 
pened. Joan threw herself at the King’s 
feet and embraced his knees, saying: 

‘* Noble Dauphin, prithee hold no more 
of these long and numerous councils, but 
come, and come quickly, to Rheims and 
receive your crown.” 

Christophe d’Harcourt asked— 

‘*Ts it your Voices that command you 
to say that to the King?” 

‘*Yes, and urgently.” 

‘*Then will you not tell us in the King’s 
presence in what way the Voices commu- 
nicate with you?” 

It was another sly at‘empt to trap Joan 
into indiscreet admissions and dangerous 
pretensions. But nothing came of it. 
Joan’s answer was simple and straightfor- 
ward, and the smooth Bishop was not able 
to find any fault with it. She said that 
when she met with people who doubted 
the truth of her mission she went aside 
and prayed, complaining of the distrust 
of these, and then the comforting Voices 
were heard at her ear saying, soft and 
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low, ‘‘Go forward, Daughter of God, and 
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[ will help thee.” Then she added, 
‘When I hear that, the joy in my heart, 
oh. it is insupportable!” 

The Bastard said that when she said 
these words her face lit up-as with a flame, 
and she was like one in an ecstasy. 

Joan pleaded, persuaded, reasoned ; 
caining ground little by little, but op- 
posed step by step by the council. She 
begged, she implored, leave to march. 
When they could answer nothing fur- 
ther, they granted that perhaps it had 
been a mistake to let the army waste 
away, but how could we help it now? 
how could we march without an army? 

‘Raise one!” said Joan. 

‘‘ But it will take six weeks.” 

‘“‘No matter—begin! let us begin!” 

“Tt is too late. Without doubt the 
Duke of Bedford has been gathering troops 
to push to the succor of his strongholds 
on the Loire.” 

‘Ves while we have been disbanding 
ours—and pity ‘tis. But we must throw 
away no more time; we must bestir our- 
selves.” 

The King objected that he could not 
venture toward Rheims with those strong 
places on the Loire in his path. But 
Joan said: 

‘‘ We will break them up. Then you 
can march.” 

With that plan the King was willing 
to venture assent. He could sit around 
out of danger while the road was being 
cleared. 

Joan came back in great spirits. 
Straightway everything was stirring. 
Proclamations were issued calling for 
men, a recruiting camp was established 
at Selles in Berry, and the commons and 
the nobles began to flock to it with en- 
thusiasm. 

A deal of the month of May had been 
wasted ; and yet by the 6th of June Joan 
had swept together a new army and was 
ready to march. She had eight thousand 
men. Think of that. Think of gather- 
ing together such a body as that in that 
little region. And these were veteran 
soldiers, too. In fact most of the men in 
France were soldiers, when you come to 
that; for the wars had lasted generations 
now. Yes, most Frenchmen were sol- 
diers; and admirable runners, too, both 
by practice and inheritance; they had 
done next to nothing but run for near a 
century. But that was not their fault. 
They had had no fair and proper lead- 


ership—at least leaders with a fair and 
proper chance. Away back, King and 
court got the habit of being treacherous 
to the leaders; then the leaders easily got 
the habit of disobeying the King and go- 
ing their own way, each for himself and 
nobody for the lot. Nobody could win 
victories that way. Hence, running be- 
came the habit of the French troops, and 
no wonder. Yet all that those troops 
needed in order to be good fighters was a 
leader who would attend strictly to busi- 
ness—a leader with all authority in his 
hands in place of a tenth of it along with 
nine other generals equipped with an 
equal tenth apiece. They had a leader 
rightly clothed with authority now, and 
with a head and heart bent on war of the 
most intensely businesslike and earnest 
sort—and there would be results. No 
doubt of that. They had Joan of Are; 
and under that leadership their legs 
would lose the art and mystery of run- 
ning. 

Yes, Joan was in great spirits. She 
was here and there and everywhere, all 
over the camp, by day and by night, 
pushing things. And wherever she came 
charging down the lines, reviewing the 
troops, it was good to hear them break 
out and cheer. And nobody could help 
cheering, she was such a vision of young 
bloom and beauty and grace, and such 
an incarnation of pluck and life and go! 
She was growing more and more ideally 
beautiful every day, as was plain to be 
seen —and these were days of develop- 
ment; for she was well past seventeen, 
now—in fact she was getting close upon 
seventeen and a half—indeed, just a little 
woman, as you may say. 

The two young Counts de Laval ar- 
rived one day—fine young fellows allied 
to the greatest and most illustrious houses 
of France; and they could not rest till 
they had seen Joan of Are. So the King 
sent for them and presented them to her, 
and you may believe she filled the bill of 
their expectations. When they heard 
that rich voice of hers they must have 
thought it was a flute; and when they 
saw her deep eyes and her face, and the 
soul that looked out of that face, you 
could see that the sight of her stirred 
them like a poem, like lofty eloquence, 
like martial music. One of them wrote 
home to his people, and in his letter he 
said, ‘‘ It seemed something divine to see 
her and hear her.” Ah, yes, and it was 
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a true word. Truer word was never 
spoken. 

He saw her when she was ready to be- 
gin her march and open the campaign, 
and this is what he said about it: 

‘*She was clothed all in white armor 
save her head, and in her hand she carried 
a little battle-axe; and when she was ready 
to mount her great black horse he reared 
and plunged and would not let her. 
Then she said, ‘Lead him to the cross.’ 
This cross was in front of the church 
close by. So they led him there. Then 
she mounted, and he never budged, any 
more than if he had been tied. Then 
she turned toward the door of the church 
and said, in her soft womanly voice, ‘ You, 
priests and people of the Church, make 
processions and pray to God for us!’ 
Then she spurred away, under her stand- 
ard, with her little axe in her hand, ery- 
ing, ‘Forward—march!’ One of her 
brothers, who came eight days ago, de- 
parted with her; and he also was clad all 
in white armor.” 

I was there, and I saw it too; saw it 
all, just as he pictures it. And I see it 
yet—the little battle-axe, the dainty 
plumed cap, the white armor—all in the 
soft June afternoon; I see it just as if it 
were yesterday. AndI rode with the staff 
—the personal staff—the staff of Joan of 
Are. 

That young Count was dying to go 
too, but the King held him back for the 
present. But Jean had made him a 
promise. In his letter he said: 

‘“She told me that when the King 
starts for Rheims I shall go with him. 
But God grant I may not have to wait 
till then, but may have a part in the 
battles!” 

She made him that promise when she 
was taking leave of my lady the Duchess 
d’Alencon. The Duchess was exacting a 
promise, so it seemed a proper time for 
others to do the like. The Duchess was 
troubled for her husband, for she foresaw 
desperate fighting; and she held Joan to 
her breast, and stroked her hair loving- 
ly, and said: 

‘* You must watch over him, dear, and 
take care of him, and send him back to 
me safe. I require it of you; I will not 
let you go till you promise.” 

Joan said: 

“IT give you the promise with all my 
heart; and it is not just words, it is a 
promise: you shall have him back with- 








out a hurt. Do you believe? And are 
you satisfied with me now?” 

The Duchess could not speak, but she 
kissed Joan on the forehead; and so they 
parted. 

We left on the 6th and stopped over at 
Romorantin; then on the 9th Joan en- 
tered Orleans in state, under triumphal 
arches, with the welcoming cannon thun 
dering and seas of welcoming flags flut 
tering in the breeze. The Grand Staff 
rode with her, clothed in shining splen 
dors of costume and decorations: the 
Duke D’Alencgon ; the Bastard of Or- 
leans; the Sire de Boussac, Marshal of 
France; the Lord de Graville, Master of 
the Crossbowmen ; the Sire de Culan, 
Admiral of France; Ambroise de Loré; 
Etienne de Vignoles, called La Hire : 
Gautier de Brusac, and other illustrious 
captains. 

It was grand times: the usual shout- 
ings, and packed multitudes, the usual 
crush to get sight of Joan; but at last we 
crowded through to our old lodgings, and 
I saw old Boucher and the wife and that 
dear Catherine gather Joan to their hearts 
and smother her with kisses—and my 
heart ached so! for I could have kissed 
Catherine better than anybody, and more 
and longer; yet was not thought of for 
that office, and I so famished for it. Ah, 
she was so beautiful, and oh, so sweet! I 
had loved her the first day I ever saw her. 
and from that day forth she was sacred 
tome. Ihave carried her image in my 

heart for sixty-three years—all lonely 
there, yes, solitary, for it never has had 
company—and I am grown so old, so old: 
but it, oh, it is as fresh and young and 
merry and mischievous and lovely and 
sweet and pure and witching and divin 
as it was when it crept in there, bringing 
benediction and peace to its habitation so 
long ago, so long ago—for it has not aged 
a day! 


CHAPTER III, 


THIS time, as before, the King’s last 
command to the generals was this: ‘‘ See 
to it that you-do nothing without the 
sanction of the Maid.” And this time 
the command was obeyed; and would 
continue to be obeyed all through the 
coming great days of the Loire cam- 
paign. 

That was a change! That was new! 
It broke the traditions. It shows you 
what sort of a reputation as a commander- 
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in-chief the child had made for herself in 
ten days in the field. It was a conquer- 
ing of men’s doubts and suspicions and a 
capturing and solidifying of men’s belief 
and confidence such as the grayest vet- 
eran on the Grand Staff had not been 
able to achieve in thirty years. Don’t 
you remember that when at sixteen Joan 
conducted her own case in a grim court 
of law and won it, the old judge spoke of 
her as ‘‘this marvellous child”? It was 
the right name, you see. 

These veterans were not going to branch 
out and do things without the sanction of 
the Maid—that is true; and it was a great 
gain. But at the same time there were 
some among them who still trembled at 
her new and dashing war tactics and ear- 
nestly desired to modify them. And so, 
during the 10th, while Joan was slaving 
away at her plans and issuing order after 
order with tireless industry, the old-time 
consultations and arguings and speechi- 
fyings were going on among certain of 
the generals. 

In the afternoon of that day they came 
in a body t» hold one of these councils of 
war; and while they waited for Joan to 
join them they discussed the situation. 
Now this discussion is not set down in 
the histories; but I was there, and I will 
speak of it, as knowing you will trust 
me, I not being given to beguiling you 
with lies. 

Gautier de Brusac was spokesman for 
the timid ones; Joan’s side was resolute- 
ly upheld by D’Alencon, the Bastard, La 
Hire, the Admiral of France, the Marshal 
de Boussac,and all the other really im- 
portant chiefs. 

De Brusac argued that the situation was 
very grave; that Jargeau, the first point 
of attack, was formidably strong; its im- 
posing walls bristling with artillery; with 
7000 picked English veterans behind 
them, and at their head the great Earl of 
Suffolk and his two redoubtable brothers 
the De la Poles. It seemed to him that 
the proposal of Joan of Are to try to take 
such a place by storm was a most rash 
and over-daring idea, and she ought to be 
persuaded to relinquish it in favor of the 
soberer and safer procedure of :nvestment 
by regular siege. It seemed to him that 
this fiery and furious new fashion of 
hurling masses of men against impreg- 
nable walls of stone, in defiance of the 
established laws and usages of war, was— 

But he got no further. La Hire gave 
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his plumed helm an impatient toss an 
burst out with— 

‘*By God she knows her trade, and 
none can teach it her!” 

And before he could get out anything 
more, D’Alencon was on his feet, and thy 
Bastard of Orleans, and half a dozen oth, 
ers, all thundering at once, and pouring 
out their indignant displeasure upon any 
and all that might hold, secretly or pub 
licly, distrust of the wisdom of the Com 
mander-in-Chief. And when they had 
said their say, La Hire took a chance again, 
and said: 

‘*There are some that never know how 
to change. Circumstances may change, 
but those people are never able to see that 
they have got to change too, to meet those 
circumstances. All that they know is the 
one beaten track that their fathers and 
grandfathers have followed and that they 
themselves have followed in their turn. 
If an earthquake come and rip the land 
to chaos, and that beaten track now lead 
over precipices and into morasses, those 
people can’t learn that they must strike 
out a new road—no; they will march stu- 
pidly along and follow the old one to death 
and perdition. Men, there’s a new state 
of things; and a surpassing military gen- 
ius has perceived it with her clear eye. 
And a new road is required, and that same 
clear eye has noted where it must go, and 
has marked ‘t out for us. The man does 
not live, never has lived, never will live, 
that can improve upon it! The old state 
of things was defeat, defeat, defeat—and 
by consequence we had troops with no 
dash, no heart, no hope. Would you as- 
sault stone walls with such?) No—there 
was but one way, with that kind: sit down 
before a place and wait, wait—starve it 
out, if you could. The new case is the 
very opposite; it is this: men all on fire 
with pluck and dash and vim and fury 
and energy—a restrained conflagration! 
What would you do with it? Hold it 
down and let it smoulder and perish and 
go out? What would Joan of Are do with 
it? Turn it loose, by the Lord God of 
heaven and earth, and let it swallow up 
the foe in the whirlwind of its fires! No- 
thing shows the splendor and wisdom of 
her military genius like her instant com- 
prehension of the size of the change which 
has come about, and her instant percep- 
tion of the right and only right way to 
take advantage of it. With her is no sit- 
ting down and starving out; no dilly- 
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illying and fooling around; no lazying, 
afing, and going to sleep; no, itis storm! 
torm! storm! and still storm! storm! 
storm! and forever storm! storm! storm! 
hunt the enemy to his hole, then turn 
her French hurricanes loose and carry him 
by storm! And that is my sort! Jar- 
veau? What of Jargeau, with its battle- 
ments and towers, its devastating artil- 
lery, its seven thousand picked veterans? 
Joan of Are is to the fore, and by the 
splendor of God its fate is sealed!” 

Oh, he carried them. There was not 
another word said about persuading Joan 
to change her tactics. They sat talking 
comfortably enough after that. 

By-and-by Joan entered, and they rose 
and saluted with their swords, and she 
asked what their pleasure might be. La 
Hire said: 

‘It is settled, my General. The mat- 
ter concerned Jargeau. There were some 
who thought we could not take the place.” 

Joan laughed her pleasant laugh; her 
merry, care-free laugh; the laugh that 
rippled so buoyantly from her lips and 
made old people feel young again to hear 
it; and she said to the company— 

‘‘Have no fears—indeed there is no 
need nor any occasion for them. We 
will strike the English boldly by assault, 
and you will see.” Then a far-away look 
came into her eyes, and I think that a 
picture of her home drifted across the vi- 
sion of her mind; for she said very gen- 
tly, and as one who muses, ** But that I 
know God guides us and will give us suc- 
cess, I had liefer keep sheep than endure 
these perils.” 

We had a homelike farewell supper 
that evening—just the personal staff and 
the family. Joan had to miss it; for the 
city had given a banquet in her honor, 
and she had gone there in state with the 
Grand Staff, through a riot of joy-bells 
and a sparkling Milky Way of illumina- 
tions. 

After supper some lively young folk 
whom we knew came in, and we present- 
ly forgot that we were soldiers, and only 
remembered that we were boys and girls 
and full of animal spirits and long-pent 
fun; andso there was dancing,and games, 
and romps, and screams of laughter—just 
as extravagant and innocent and noisy a 
good time as ever I had in my life. Dear, 
dear, how long ago it was!—and I was 
young then. And outside, all the while, 
was the measured tramp of marching 
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battalions, belated odds and ends of the 
French power gathering for the morrow’s 


tragedy on the grim stage of war. Yes, 


in those days we had those contrasts side 
And as I passed along to bed 
there was another one: the big Dwarf, 
in brave new armor, sat sentry at Joan’s 
the stern Spirit of War made flesh, 
as it were —and on his ample shoulder 
was curled a kitten asleep. 


by side. 


door 


CHAPTER IV. 

WE made a gallant show next day 
when we filed out through the frowning 
gates of Orleans, with banners flying and 
Joan and the Grand Staff in the van of 
the long column. Those two young De 
Lavals were come, now, and were joined 
to the Grand Staff. Which was well; 
war being their proper trade, for they 
were grandsons of that illustrious fight- 
er Bertrand du Guesclin, Constable of 
France in earlier days. Louis de Bour- 
bon, the Marshal de Rais, and the Vidame 
de Chartres were added also. We hada 
right to feel a little uneasy, for we knew 
that a force of five thousand men was on 
its way under Sir John Fastolfé to re-en 
force Jargeau, but I think we were 1ot 
uneasy, nevertheless. In truth that force 
was not yetin our neighborhood. SirJohn 
was loitering; for some reason or other 
he was not hurrying. He was losing 
precious time—four days at Etampes, and 
four more at Janville. 

We reached Jargeau and began busi- 
ness at once. Joan sent forward a heavy 
force which hurled itself against the out- 
works in handsome style, and gained a 
footing and fought hard to keep it; but 
it presently began to fall back before a 
sortie from the city. Seeing this, Joan 
raised her battle-cry and led a new assault 
herself under a furious artillery fire. The 
Paladin was struck down at her side, 
wounded, but she snatched her standard 
from his failing hand and plunged on 
through the ruck of flying missiles, cheer- 
ing her men with encouraging cries, and 
then for a good time one had turmoil, 
and clash of steel, and collision and con- 
fusion of struggling multitudes, and the 
hoarse bellowing of the guns; and then 
the hiding of it all under a rolling fir- 
mament of smoke; a firmament through 
which veiled vacancies appeared for a 
moment now and then, giving fitful dim 
glimpses of the wild tragedy enacting 
beyond; and always at these times one 
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caught sight of that slight figure in white 
mail which was the centre and soul of 
our hope and trust, and whenever we saw 
that, with its back to us and its face to the 
fight, we knew that all was well. At last 
a great shout went up—a joyous roar of 
shoutings, in fact—and that was sign suf- 
ficient that the faubourgs were ours. 

Yes, they were ours; the enemy had 
been driven back within the walls. On 
the ground which Joan had won, we 
camped; for night was coming on. 

Joan sent a summons to the English, 

promising that if they surrendered she 
would allow them to go in peace and take 
their horses with them. Nobody knew 
that she could take that strong place, but 
she knew it—knew it well; yet she of- 
fered that grace —offered it in a time 
when such a thing was unknown in war; 
in a time when it was custom and usage 
to massacre the garrison and the inhabi- 
ants of captured cities without pity or 
compunction—yes, even to the harmless 
women and children sometimes. There 
are neighbors all about you who well re- 
member the unspeakable atrocities which 
Charles the Bold inflicted upon the men 
and women and children of Dinant when 
he took that place some years ago. It was 
a unique and kindly grace which Joan 
offered that garrison; but that was her 
way, that was her loving and merciful 
nature—she always did her best to save 
ler enemy’s life aud his soldierly pride 
when she had the mastery of him. 

The English asked fifteen days’ armis- 
tice to consider the proposal in. And 
Fastolfe coming with five thousand men! 
Joan said no. But she offered another 
grace: they might take both their horses 
and their side-arms—but they must go 
within the hour. 

Well, those bronzed English veterans 
were pretty hard-headed folk. They de- 
clined again. Then Joan gave command 
that her army be made ready to move to 
the assault at nine in the morning. Con- 
sidering the deal of marching and fight- 
ing which the men had done that day, 
D’Alencon thought the hour rather early ; 
but Joan said it was best so, and so must 
be obeyed. Then she burst out with one 
of those enthusiasms which were always 
burning in her when battle was immi- 
nent, and said: 

‘Work! work! and God will work 
with us!” 

Yes, one might say that her motto was 
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‘“ Work! stick to it; keep on working!” 
for in war she never knew what indo- 
lence was. And whoever will take that 
motto and live by it will be likely to suc 
ceed. There’s many a way to win, in this 
world, but none of them is worth much 
without good hard work back: of it. 

I think we should have lost our big 
Standard-Bearer that day, if our bigger 
Dwarf had not been at hand to bring 
him out of the mélée when he was wound- 
ed. He was unconscious, and would have 
been trampled to death by our own horse, 
if the Dwarf had not promptly rescued 
him and haled him to the rear and safe- 
ty. He recovered, and was himself again 
after two or three hours; and then he 
was happy and proud, and made the most 
of his wound, and wentswaggering around 
in his bandages showing off like an in- 
nocent big child— which was just what 
he was. He was prouder of being wound- 
ed than a really modest person would be 
of being killed.. But there was no harm 
in his vanity, and nobody minded it. He 
said he was hit by a stone from a cata- 
pult—a stone the size of a man’s head. 
But the stone grew, of course. Before he 
got through with it he was claiming that 
the enemy had flung a building at him. 

‘**Let him alone,” said Noél Raingues- 
son. ‘Don’t interrupt his processes. 
To-morrow it will be a cathedral.” 

He said that privately. And, sure 
enough, to-morrow it was a cathedral. 
I never saw anybody with such an aban- 
doned imagination. 


Joan was abroad at the crack of dawn, 
galloping here and there and yonder, 
examining the situation minutely, and 
choosing what she considered the most 
effective positions for her artillery; and 
with such accurate judgment did she 
place her guns that her Lieutenant-Gener- 
al’s admiration of it still survived in his 
memory when his testimony was taken 
at the Rehabilitation, a quarter of a cen- 
tury later. 

In this testimony the Duke d’Alengon 
said that at Jargeau that morning of the 
12th of June she made her dispositions 
not like a novice, but ‘‘ with the sure and 
clear judgment of a trained general of 
twenty or thirty years’ experience.” 

The veteran captains of the armies of 
France said she was great in war in all 
ways, but greatest of all in her genius for 
posting and handling artillery. 




















Who taught the shepherd girl to do 
these marvels--she who could not read, 
and had had no opportunity to study the 
complex arts of war? I do not know 
any way to solve such a baffling riddle 
as that, there being no precedent for it, 
nothing in history to compare it with and 
examine it by. For in history there is 
no great general, however gifted, who ar- 
rived at success otherwise than through 
able teaching and hard study and some 
experience. It is a riddle which will 
never be gnessed. J think these vast 
powers and capacities were born in her, 
and that she applied them by an intuition 
which could not err. 

At eight o'clock all movement ceased, 
and with it all sounds, all noise. A mute 
expectancy reigned. The stillness was 
something awful—because it meant so 
much. There was no air stirring. The 
flags on the towers and ramparts hung 
straight down like tassels. Wherever 
one saw a person, that person had stopped 
what he was doing, and was in a waiting 
attitude, a listening attitude. We were 
on a commanding spot, clustered around 
Joan. Not far from us, on every hand, 
were the lanes and humble dwellings of 
these outlying suburbs. Many people 
were visible—all were listening, not one 
was moving. A man had placed a nail; 
he was about to fasten something with it 
to the door-post of his shop—but he had 
stopped. There was his hand reaching 
up holding the nail; and there was his 
other hand in the act of striking with the 
hammer; but he had forgotten everything 
—his head was turned aside, listening. 
Even children unconsciously stopped in 
their play; I saw a little boy with his 
hoop-stick pointed slanting toward the 
ground in the act of steering the hoop 
around the corner; and so he had stopped 
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and was listening—the hoop was rolling 
away, doing its own steering. I saw a 
young girl prettily framed in an open 
window, a watering-pot in her hand and 
window- boxes of red flowers under its 
spout—but the water had ceased to flow; 
the girl was listening. Everywhere were 
these impressive petrified forms; and ev- 
erywhere was suspended movement and 
that awful stillness. 

Joan of Are raised her sword in the 
air. At the signal, the silence was torn 
to rags: cannon after cannon vomited 
flames and smoke and delivered its 
quaking thunders: and we saw answer- 
ing tongues of fire dart from the towers 
and wails of the city, accompanied by 
answering deep thunders, and in a min- 
ute the walls and the towers disappeared, 
and in their place stood vast banks and 
pyramids of snowy smoke, motionless in 
the dead air. The startled girl dropped 
her watering-pot and clasped her hands 
together, and at that moment a stone can- 
non-ball crashed through her fair body. 

The great artillery duel went on, each 
side hammering away with all its might; 
and it was splendid for smoke and noise, 
and most exalting to one’s spirits. The 
poor little town around about us suffered 
cruelly. The cannon-balls tore through 
its slight buildings, wrecking them as if 
they had been built of cards; and every 
moment or two one would see a huge 
rock come curving through the upper air 
above the smoke clouds and go plunging 
down through the roofs. Fire broke out, 
and columns of flame and smoke rose 
toward the sky. 

Presently the artillery concussions 
changed the weather. The sky became 
overcast, and a strong wind rose and 
blew away the smoke that hid the Eng- 
lish fortresses. 

Then the spectacle was fine: turreted 
gray walls and towers, and streaming 
bright flags, and jets of red fire and 
gushes of white smoke in long rows, all 
standing out with sharp vividness against 
the deep leaden background of the sky; 
and then the whizzing missiles began to 
knock up the dirt all around us, and I 
felt no more interest in the scenery. 
There was one English gun that was get- 
ting our position down finer and finer all 
the time. Presently Joan pointed to it 
and said: 

‘*Fair Duke, step out of your tracks, 
or that machine will kill you.” 
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The Duke d’Alengon did as he was bid 
but Monsieur du Lude rashly took his 
place, and that cannon tore his head off 
in a moment. 

Joan was watching all along for the 
right time to order the assault. At last, 
about nine o’clock, she cried out— 

‘*Now—to the assault!” and the bu- 
gles blew the charge. 

Instantly we saw the body of men that 
had been appointed to this service move 
forward toward a point where the con 
centrated fire of our guns had crumbled 
the upper half of a broad stretch of wall 
to ruins; we saw this force descend into 
the ditch and begin to plant the scaling- 
ladders. Wewere soon withthem. The 
Lieutenant -General thought the assault 
premature. But Joan said: 

‘“Ah, gentle Duke, are you afraid? 
Do you not know that I have promised 
to send you home safe?” 

It was warm work in the ditches. The 
walls were crowded with men, and they 
poured avalanches of stones down upon 
us. There was one gigantic Englishman 
who did us more hurt than any dozen of 
his brethren. He always dominated the 
places easiest of assault, and flung down 
exceedingly troublesome big stones which 
smashed men and ladders both—then he 
would near burst himself with laughing 
over what he had done. But the Duke 
settled accounts with him. He went and 
found the famous cannoneer Jean le 
Lorrain, and said— 

“Train your gun—kill me this de- 
mon.” 

He did it with the first shot. He hit 
the Englishman fair in the breast and 
knocked him backwards inte the city. 

The enemy’s resistance was so effective 
and so stubborn that our people began to 
show signs of doubt and dismay. Seeing 
this, Joan raised her inspiring battle-cry 
and descended into the fosse herself, the 
Dwarf helping her and the Paladin stick- 
ing bravely at her side with the stand- 
ard. She started up a scaling - ladder, 
but a great stone flung from above came 
crashing down upon her helmet and 
stretched her, wounded and stunned, 
upon the ground. But only for a mo- 
ment. The Dwarf stood her upon her 
feet, and straightway she started up the 
ladder again, crying— 

‘*To the assault, friends, to the assault 
—the English are ours! It is the ap- 
pointed hour!” 
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There was a grand rush, and a fierce 
oar of war-cries, and we swarmed over 
the ramparts like ants. The garrison 
fled, we pursued; Jargeau was ours! 

The Earl of Suffolk was hemmed in 
ind surrounded, and the Duke d’Alencon 
ind the Bastard of Orleans demanded 
that he surrender himself. But he was 
a proud nobleman and came of a proud 
race. He refused to yield his sword to 
subordinates, saying— 

‘*T will die rather. I will surrender 
to the Maid of Orleans alone, and to no 
other.” 

And so he did; and was courteously 
and honorably used by her. 

His two brothers retreated, fighting 
step by step, toward the bridge, we press- 
ing their despairing forces and cutting 
them down by scores. Arrived on the 
bridge, the slaughter still continued. 
Alexander de la Pole was pushed over- 
board or fell over, and was drowned. 
Eleven hundred men had fallen; John 
de la Pole decided to give up the strug- 
gle. But he was nearly as proud and 
particular as his brother of Suffolk as 
to whom he would surrender to. The 
French officer nearest at hand was Guil- 


laume Renault, who was pressing him 


closely. Sir John said to him— 

‘*Are you a gentleman?” 

‘*'Yes.”’ 

‘“*And a knight?” 

‘No.” 

Then Sir John knighted him himself, 
there on the bridge; giving him the ac- 
colade with English coolness and tran- 
quillity in the midst of that storm of 
slaughter and mutilation; and then bow- 
ing with high courtesy took the sword 
by the blade and laid the hilt of it in 
the man’s hand in token of surren- 
der. Ah, yes, a proud tribe, those De la 
Poles. 

It was a grand day, a memorable day, 
a most splendid victory. We had a 
crowd of prisoners, but Joan would not 
allow them to be hurt. We took them 
with us and marched into Orleans next 
day through the usual tempest of wel- 
come and joy. 

And this time there was a new tribute 
to our leader. From everywhere in the 
packed streets the new recruits squeezed 
their way to her side to touch the sword 
of Joan of Are and draw from it some- 
what of that mysterious quality which 
made it invincible. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 


JOAN OF ARC. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE troops must have a rest. Two 
days would be allowed for this. 

The morning of the 14th I was writing 
from Joan’s dictation in a small room 
which she sometimes used as a private of- 
fice when she wanted to get away from 
officials and their interruptions. +ather- 
ine Boucher came in and sat down and 
said— 

‘** Joan, dear, I 
me.” 

‘*Indeed I am not sorry for that, but 
glad. What is in your mind?” 

‘This. I searcely slept, last night, for 
thinking of the dangers you are running. 
The Paladin told me how you made the 
Duke stand out of the way when the can- 
non-balls were flying all about, and so 
saved his life.” 

‘** Well, that was right, wasn’t it?” 

‘Right? Yes; but you staid there 
yourself. Why will you do like that? 
It seems such a wanton risk.” 

**Oh, no, it was not so. I was not in 
any danger.” 

‘*How can you say that, Joan, with 
those deadly things flying all about you?” 

Joan laughed, and tried to turn the 
subject, but Catherine persisted. She 
said— 

‘‘It was horribly dangerous, and it 
could not be necessary to stay in such a 
place. And you led an assault again. 
Joan, it is tempting Providence. I want 
you to make me a premise. I want you 
to promise me that you will let others 
lead the assaults, if there must be as- 
saults, and that you will take better care 
of yourself in those dreadful battles. 
Will you?” 

But Joan fought away from the prom- 
ise and did not give it. Catherine sat 
troubled and discontented awhile, then 
she said— 

‘* Joan, are you going to be a soldier 
always? These wars are so long—so 
long. They last for ever and ever and 
ever.” 

There was a glad flash in Joan’s eye 
as she cried— 

‘*This campaign will do all the really 
hard ‘work that is in front of it in the 
next four days. The rest of it will be 
gentler—oh, far less bloody. Yes, in four 
days France will gather another trophy 
like the redemption of Orleans, and make 
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Catherine started (and so did I); then 
she gazed long at Joan like one in a 
trance, murmuring ‘‘four days — four 
days,” as if to herself and unconscious- 
ly. Finally she asked, in a low voice 
that had something of awe in it: 

‘* Joan, tell me-—how is it that you 
know that? For you do know it, I 
think.” 

‘* Yes,” said Joan, dreamily, ‘‘I know 
—I know. I shall strike—and strike 
again. And before the fourth day is fin- 
ished I shall strike yet again.” She be- 
came silent. We sat wondering and 
still. This was for a whole minute, she 
looking at the floor and her lips moving 
but uttering nothing. Then came these 
words, but hardly audible: ‘‘And in a 
thousand years the English power in 
France will not rise up from that blow.” 
It made my flesh creep. It was un- 














‘*] SPRANG FORWARD WITH A WARNING HAND UP.” 


canny. She was in a trance again—I 
could see it—just as she was that day in 
the pastures of Domremy when she 
prophesied about us boys in the war and 
afterward did not know that she had 
done it. She was not conscious now; 
but Catherine did not know that, and so 
she said, in a happy voice— 

‘**Oh,I believe it, I be!:eve it, and I am 
so glad! Then you wili come back and 
bide with us all your life long, and we 
will love you so, and so honor you!” 

A searcely perceptible spasm flitted 
across Joan’s face, and the dreamy voice 
muttered— 

‘‘ Before two years are sped I shall die 
a cruel death!” 

I sprang forward with a warning hand 
up. That is why Catherine did not 
scream. She was going to do that—I 
saw it plainly. Then I whispered her to 








slip out of the place, and say nothing of 
what had happened. I said Joan was 
asleep—asleep and dreaming. Catherine 
whispered back, and said— 

‘‘Oh, I am so grateful that it is only a 
dream! It sounded like prophecy.” And 
she was gone. 

Like prophecy: I knew it was proph- 
ecy; and I sat down crying, as knowing 
we should lose her. Soon she started, 
shivering slightly, and came to herself, 
and looked around and saw mé crying 
there, and jumped out of her chair and 
ran to me all in a whirl of sympathy and 
compassion, and put her hand on my 
head, and said— 

‘*My poor boy! Whatis it? Look up, 
and tell me.” 

I had to tell her a lie: I grieved to do 
it, but there was no other way. I picked 
up an old letter from my table, written by 
Heaven knows who, about some matter 
Heaven knows what, and told her I had 
just gotten it from Pére Fronte, and that 
in it it said the children’s Fairy Tree had 
been chopped down by some miscreant or 
other, and— 

I got no further. She snatched the 
letter from my hand and searched it up 
and down and all over, turning it this 
way and that, and sobbing great sobs, and 
the tears flowing down her cheeks, and 
ejaculating all the time, ‘‘ Oh, cruel, cruel! 
how could any be so heartless? Ah, poor 
Arbre Fée de Bourlemont gone—and we 
children loved it so! Show me the place 
where it says it!” 

And I, still lying, showed her the pre- 
tended fatal words on the pretended fatal 
page, and she gazed at them through her 
tears, and said she could see, herself, that 
they were hateful, ugly words—they ‘‘ had 
the very look of it.” 

Then we heard a strong voice down the 
corridor announcing — 

‘‘His Majesty's messenger—with de- 
spatches for her Excellency the Command- 
er-in-Chief of the armies of France!” 





CHAPTER VI. 


I knew she had seen the vision of the 
Tree. But when? I could not know. 
Doubtless before she had lately told the 
King to use her, for that she had but one 
year left to work in. It had not occurred 
to me at the time, but the conviction came 
upon me now that at that time she had 
already seen the Tree. It had brought 
her a welcome message; that was plain, 
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otherwise she could not have been so joy- 
ous and light-hearted as she had been 
these latter days. The death- warning 
had nothing dismal about it for her; no, 
it was remission of exile, it was leave to 
come home. 

Yes, she had seen the Tree. No one 
had taken the prophecy to heart which 
she made to the King; and for a good 
reason, no doubt: no one wanted to take 
it to heart; all wanted to banish it away 
and forget it. And all had succeeded, 
and would go on to the end placid and 
comfortable. All but me alone. I must 
carry my awful secret without any to help 
me. A heavy load, a bitter burden; and 
would cost me a daily heart-break. She 
was to die; and so soon. I had never 
dreamed of that. How could I, and she 
so strong and fresh and young,and every 
day earning a new right toa peaceful and 
honored old age? For at that time I 
thought old age valuable. I do not know 
why, but I thoughtso. All young people 
think it, I believe, they being ignorant and 
full of superstitions. She had seen the 
Tree. All that miserable night those an- 
cient verses went floating back and forth 
through my brain: 

“And when in exile wand’ring we 

Shall fainting yearn for glimpse of thee, 
O rise upon our sight!” 

But at dawn the bugles and the drums 
burst through the dreamy hush of the 
morning, and it was turn out all! mount 
and ride. For there was red work to be 
done. 

We marched to Meung without halt- 
ing. -There we carried the bridge by as- 
sault, and left a force to hold it, the rest 
of the army marching away next morn- 
ing toward Beaugency, where the lion 
Talbot, the terror of the French, was in 
command. When we arrived at that 
place, the English retired into the castle 
and we sat down in the abandoned town. 

Talbot was not at the moment present 
in person, for he had gone away to watch 
for and welcome Fastolfe and his re-en- 
forcement of five thousand men. 

Joan placed her batteries and bombard- 
ed the castle till night. Then some news 
came: Richemont, Constable of France, 
this long time in disgrace with the King, 
largely because of the evil machinations 
of La Tremouille and his party, was ap- 
proaching with a large body of men to 
offer his services to Joan—and very much 
she needed them, now that Fastolfe was 
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so close by. Richemont had wanted to 
join us before, when we first marched on 
Orleans; but the foolish King, slave of 
those paltry advisers of his, warned him 
to keep his distance and refused all recon- 
ciliation with him. 

I go into these details because they are 
important. Important because they lead 
up to the exhibition of a new gift in Joan’s 
extraordinary mental make-up —states- 
manship. It is a sufficiently strange 
thing to find that great quality in an ig- 
norant country girl of seventeen and a 
half, but she had it. 

Joan was for receiving Richemont cor- 
dially, and so was La Hire and the two 
young Lavals and other chiefs, but the 
Lieutenant-General, D’Alencon, strenu- 
ously and stubbornly opposed it. He 
said he had absolute orders from the 
King to deny and defy Richemont, and 
that if they were overridden he would 
leave the army. This would have been 
a heavy disaster indeed. But Joan set 
herself the task of persuading him that 
the salvation of France took precedence 
of all minor things—even the commands 
of a sceptred ass; and she accomplished 
it. She persuaded him to disobey the 
King in the interest of the nation, and to 
be reconciled to Count Richemont and 
welcome him. That was statesmanship; 
and of the highest and soundest sort. 
Whatever thing men call great, look 
for it in Joan of Arc, and there you will 
find it. 

In the early morning, June 17th, the 
scouts reported the approach of Talbot 
and Fastolfe with Fastolfe’s succoring 
force. Then the drums beat to arms; 
and we set forth to meet the English, 
leaving Richemont and his troops behind 
to watch the castle of Beaugency ard 
keep its garrison at home. By-and-by we 
came in sight of the enemy. Fastolfe 
had tried to convince Talbot that it would 
be wisest to retreat and not risk a battle 
with Joan at this time, but distribute the 
new levies among the English strong- 
holds of the Loire, thus securing them 
against capture; then be patient and 
wait—wait for more levies from Paris; 
let Joan exhaust her army with fruitless 
daily skirmishing; then at the right time 
fall upon her in resistless mass and an- 
nihilate her. He was a wise old experi- 
enced general, was Fastolfe. But that 
fierce Talbot would hear of no delay. He 
was in a rage over the punishment which 
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the Maid had inflicted upon him at Or- 
leans and since, and he swore by God and 
Saint George that he would have it out 
with her if he had to fight her all alone. 
So Fastolfe yielded, though he said they 
were now risking the loss of everything 
which the English had gained by so many 
years’ work and so many hard knocks, © 

The enemy had taken up a strong posi- 
tion, and were waiting, in order of battle. 
with their archers to the front and a stock- 
ade before them. 

Night was coming on. A messenger 
came from the English with a rude de- 
fiance and an offer of battle. But Joan’s 
dignity was not ruffled, her bearing was 
not discomposed. She said to the herald 

‘*Go back and say it is too late to meet 
to-night; but to-morrow, please God and 
our Lady, we will come to close quar- 
ters.” 

The night fell dark and rainy. It was 
that sort of light steady rain which falls 
so softly and brings to one’s spirit such 
serenity and peace. About ten o'clock 
D’Alencon, the Bastard of Orleans, La 
Hire, Poton de Xaintrailles and two or 
three other generals came to our head- 
quarters tent, and sat down to discuss 
matters with Joan. Some thought it was 
a pity that Joan had declined battle, some 
thought not. Then Poton asked her why 
she had declined it. She said— 

‘‘There was more than one reason. 
These English are ours—they cannot get 
away from us. Wherefore there is no 
need to take risks, as at other times. The 
day was far spent. It is good to have 
much time and the fair light of day when 
one’s force is in a weakened state—nine 
hundred of us yonder keeping the bridge 
of Meung under the Marshal de Rais, fif- 
teen hundred with the Constable of France 
keeping the bridge and watching the cas- 
tle of Beaugency.” 

Dunois said— 

‘‘T grieve for this devletion, Excel- 
lency, but it cannot be helped. And the 
case will be the same the morrow, as to 
that.” 

Joan was walking up and down, just 
then. She laughed her affectionate, com- 
rady laugh, and stopping before that old 
war-tiger she put her small hand above 
his head and touched one of his plumes, 
saying— 

‘*Now tell me, wise man, which fea 
ther is it that I touch?” 

‘In sooth, Excellency, that I cannot.” 
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‘‘Name of God, Bastard, Bastard! you 
cannot tell me this small thing, yet are 
bold to name a large one—telling us what 
is in the stomach of the unborn morrow: 
that we shall not have those men. Now 
it is my thought that they will be with us.” 

That made a stir. All wanted to know 
why she thought that. But La Hire took 
the word and said— 

‘‘Let be. Ifshe thinks it, that is enough. 
It will happen.” 

Then Poton de Xaintrailles said- 

‘‘There were other reasons for declin- 
ing battle, according to the saying of your 
Excellency?” 

‘“Yes. One was that we being weak 
and the day far gone, the battle might 
not be decisive. When it is fought it 
must be decisive. And shall be.” 

‘‘God grant it,and amen! There were 
still other reasons?” 

‘One other—yes.” She hesitated a 
moment, then said: ‘‘This was not the 
day. To-morrow is the day. It is so 
written.” 

They were going to assail her with eager 
questionings, but she put up her hand and 
prevented them. Then she said— 

‘It will be the most noble and benefi- 
cent victory that God has vouchsafed to 
France at any time. I pray you question 
me not as to whence or how I know this 
thing, but be content that it is so.” 

There was pleasure in every face, and 
conviction aud high confidence. A mur- 
mur of conversation broke out, but was 
interrupted by a messenger from the out- 
posts who brought news. Namely, that 
for an hour there had been stir and move- 
ment in the English camp of a sort un- 
usual at such a time and with a resting 
army, he said. _Spies had been sent un- 
der cover of the rain and darkness to in- 
quire into it. They had just come back 
and reported that large bodies of men had 
been dimly made out who were slipping 
stealthily away in the direction of Meung. 

The generals were very much surprised, 
as any might tell from their faces. 

**It is a retreat,” said Joan. 

‘It has that look,” said D’Alencon. 

‘*Tt certainly has,” observed the Bas- 
tard and La Hire. 

**Tt was not to be expected,” said Louis 
de Bourbon, “‘ but one can divine the pur- 
pose of it.” 

“Yes,” responded Joan. ‘‘ Talbot has 
reflected. His rash brain has cooled. He 
thinks to take the bridge of Meung and 


escape to the other side of the river. He 
knows that this leaves his garrison of 
Beaugency at the mercy of fortune, to 
escape our hands if it can; but there is 
no other course if he would avoid this 
battle, and that he also knows. But he 
shall not get the bridge. We will see to 
that.” 

‘** Yes,” said D’Alencon, **‘ we must fol- 
low him, and take care of that matter. 
What of Beaugency?” 

‘* Leave Beaugency to me, gentle Duke; 
I will have it in two hours, and at no cost 
of blood.” 

‘Tt is true, Excellency. You will but 
need to deliver this news there and re- 
ceive the surrender.” 

‘Yes. And I will be with you at 
Meung with the dawn, fetching the Con- 
stable and his fifteen hundred; and when 
Talbot knows that Beaugency has fallen 
it will have an effect upon him.” 

‘*By the mass, yes!” cried La Hire. 
‘*He will join his Meung garrison to his 
army and break for Paris. Then we shall 
have our bridge force with us again, 
along with our Beaugency watchers, and 
be stronger for our great day’s work by 
four-and-twenty hundred able soldiers, 
as was here promised within the hour. 
Verily this Englishman is doing our er- 
rands for us and saving us much blood 
and trouble. Orders, Excellency—give us 
our orders!” 

‘They are simple. Let the men rest 
three hours longer. At one o'clock the 
advance- guard will march, under your 
command, with Poton de Xaintrailles as 
second; the second division will follow 
at two under the Lieutenant - General. 
Keep well in the rear of the enemy, and 
see to it that you avoid an engagement. 
I will ride under guard to Beaugency and 
make so quick work there that I and the 
Constable of France will join you before 
dawn with his men.” 

She kept her word. Her guard mount- 
ed and we rode off through the putter- 
ing rain, taking with us a captured Eng- 
lish officer to confirm Joan’s news. We 
soon covered the journey and summoned 
the castle. Richard Guétin, Talbot's lieu- 
tenant, being convinced that he and his 
five hundred men were left helpless, con- 
ceded that it would be useless to try to 
hold out. He could not expect easy terms, 
yet Joan granted them nevertheless. His 
garrison could keep their horses and 
arms, and carry away property to the 
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value of a silver mark per man. They 
could go whither they pleased, but must 
not take arms against France again under 
ten days. 

Before dawn we were with our army 
again, and with us the Constable and 
nearly all his men, for we left only a 
small garrison in Beaugency castle. We 
heard the dull booming of cannon to the 
front, and knew that Talbot was begin- 
ning his attack on the bridge. But some 
time before it was yet light the sound 
ceased and we heard it no more. 

Guétin had sent a messenger through 


\ ONS. GARNIER was bored. The 
1 state of mind had been chronic with 
him for two months past, ever since he 
had been told by his doctor that for at 
least a year he must give up any kind of 
brain-work. 

The advice of the Tours doctor being 
confirmed by the celebrated physician to 
consult whom Monsieur Garnier had visit- 
ed Paris, there was nothing for it but to 
submit, and to seek out some peaceful 
means of distraction. Monsieur Garnier 
was a distinguished judge; he had also 
been the chief advocate of Tours; he was 
now absolutely forbidden to look at a law 
paper. It was summer-time, so he was 
advised not to go to Italy, and for the 
present he decided to travel in France. 
He began his wanderings by visiting some 
of the great French cathedrals. 

By natural taste Monsieur Garnier was 
an archeologist, but he soon found that 
little mental refreshment was to be glean- 
ed by gazing at old gray stones. It one 
day occurred to him that what he want- 
ed was a fresh sensation, some place he 
had never seen or heard of, though where 
to find this without a long and fatiguing 
journey puzzled him. 

He looked at the map of Europe in the 
hall of his hotel; he had staid in Rouen 
while in pursuit of the antiquities that 
had wearied his tired brain. 

‘*T will not leave France.” As he said 
the words, his eyes fell on that queer little 
corner of land which looks like a bit of 
ragged fringe, so many tongues does it 
project into the Atlantic. 
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our lines under a safe-conduct given by 
Joan, to tell Talbot of the surrender. Of 
course this poursuivant had arrived ahead 
of us. Talbot had held it wisdom to turn, 
now, and retreat upon Paris. When day- 
light came he had disappeared; and with 
him Lord Scales and the garrison of 
Meung. 

What a harvest of English strongholds 
we had reaped in those three days! 
strongholds which had defied France 
with quite coo! confidence and plenty of 
it until we came. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


‘“Why not go to Brittany?” he asked 
himself. ‘‘In Paris they call it ‘le der- 
nier trou du monde,’ and for that very 
reason, because it is abhorred by Pari- 
sians, it must be refreshingly unsophisti- 
cated.” 

It was in this way that Monsieur Gar- 
nier had come to Fougéres, a frontier and 
therefore a French-speaking town, but for 
all that Breton. Monsieur Garnier had 
expected to find roughness and picturesque 
disorder; he was surprised at the common- 
place comfort of the hotel— which, it must 
be owned, stood in the upper and more 
modern part of Fougéres. He sighed, 
and felt bored. 

‘* It is as sophisticated as any other part 
of France,” he thought, when, after his 
early cup of coffee, he strolled down a 
steep descent, getting views of a grand 
old castle far below, with numerous ru- 
ined towers. 

He reached the edge of the steep val- 
ley, and felt a sudden sensation of delight. 
There was a scene of busy and picturesque 
industry round and about the little river, 
which worked hard to pay its passage 
through the smiling green valley dotted 
with ancient gabled houses, grayly nest- 
ling among their apple orchards. The 
river seemed to murmur loudly at finding 
itself dammed up, here to do the work of 
a fulling- mill with a ponderous wheel, 
and over there penned into a washing- 
place, where under a quaint penthouse 
shelter at least a dozen merry, light-heart- 
ed laundresses washed and soaped and 
beat and rinsed, and, ubove all, gossiped, 
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screened from the bright sunshine, which 
promised to become too fierce by mid-day 
for comfort. From the red cliffs rising 
behind the gray houses and their orchards 
came the dull resounding pick strokes of 
quarrymen. 

Monsieur Garnier quickened his pace, 
and soon found himself in a little street 
of detached old houses. He noticed at 
least one bird-cage outside each of the cot- 
tages, and in some cases he saw four and 
five. Except for the singing-birds, which 
kept up a perpetual concert, the place 
struck him as being singularly silent, 
coming as he did from the murmur of the 
river, with its whirring water-wheel, and 
the buzz of chatter and merry laughter of 
the washer-women. He put on his spec- 
tacles and looked about him. He saw at 
most of the windows a man or a woman, 
and sometimes both together, seated at 
work, with bent heads and grave sad 
faces; then he remembered to have heard 
that the chief industry of Fougéres was 
the manufacture of felt boots and shoes; 
but he had expected to find this work car- 
ried on in a factory, not by workers in 
their own homes. 

He became still more interested, and he 
looked about for some one of whom he 
could ask questions. He was so well ac- 
customed to the observing curiosity of his 
own countrymen that it seemed to him 
strange, when he passed a window beside 
which a gray-headed couple sat bending 
over their stitching, that neither man nor 
wife looked up on hearing his footsteps. 
In the cottage opposite, a woman sat half 
hidden by the folds of a red stuff curtain ; 
she looked up, gave him a rapid glance, 
and then bent her eyes again on the black 
stuff on her table. 

Monsieur Garnier at once crossed the 
road, and went up to the woman’s window. 
‘*Good-morning, madame:” his observing 
eyes were noting the traces of better days 
in the large dark room, only lighted by 
the one small window at which the work- 
ersat. A mahogany bedstead with carved 
foot-board stood in one corner, and oppo- 
site was an old cabinet with bits of Rouen 
faience and Sévres china ; on the chimney- 
piece was a Louis Quinze clock and candle- 
sticks, and near it a quaint armoire with 
remarkable mounts. Monsieur Garnier 
felt inclined to make a bid for that ar- 
moire. 

The worker had looked up at him, ana 
she bent her head in answer to his greet- 
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ing; she had a long thoughtful face, with 
dark heavy-lidded eyes; she looked pale 
and tired, and she did not wear a cap on 
her rough gray hair. She could never 
have been beautiful, but her face arrested 
attention; there was in it so strange a 
mingling of pathos and singular alert- 
ness. She gave him a sad smile as she 
said: 

‘*Good-morning, monsieur! Monsieur 
is probably a stranger here; we seldom 
see a stranger in Fougéres.” 

‘** Yes,” he answered, ‘‘I am a stranger, 
and I wonder at seeing so industrious a 
community, and also at the multitude of 
singing-birds.” 

She smiled; his remark amused her. 

‘*One is perhaps the cause of the oth- 
er, monsieur. We have to work so hard 
that on week-days we have no time to go 
out to the woods, as the tittle ones do, so 
we keep our birds beside us, monsieur 
sees.” 

‘* Why do you work so hard? Do your 
employers pay you so badly?” 

‘*Pardon me, monsieur, I do not com- 
plain; it is because of the machines, which 
work so much more quickly than we can; 
there used not to be machines, and then 
we earned double. I can only finish two 
of these,” she touched her work, ‘‘in a 
day, and to do that I must work without 
stopping till seven, for the days have al- 
ready begun to shorten.” 

She gave quite a pathetic sigh. 

‘** You surely do not finish two boots in 
one day?” 

‘Pardon me, monsieur, that would be 
only possible to a machine, and one ma- 
chine could not do all the different parts 
of one boot. It is this way, monsieur, 
that we do our work: my neighbor over 
there,” she nodded towards the gray- 
haired couple—‘‘ monsieur will permit me 
to continue to sew—my neighbor there 
has the tops, like this one, sent to him 
when they are ready to fasten to the 
soles; when they are fastened, his wife 
paints the middle of the sole black. This 
top,” she held it out a moment for his in- 
spection, ‘‘is sent to me tacked roughly 
together, and I finish it so.” She pointed 
to a complete boot-top on the table. 

‘* And for two of these you are paid—?”’ 

**One frane a day, monsieur.” 

She looked as if she was proud of earn- 
ing so large a sum. 

‘* And that is how you live?” said Mon- 
sieur Garnier. - 
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‘*Pardon me, monsieur; I should not 
need to work so hard if it were only to 
live. No, monsieur, I work for some- 
thing else.” She gave him a scrutinizing 
look, and seemingly satisfied with what 
she saw, ‘‘I work,” she went on, “‘ for the 
sake of my son, monsieur, my Marcel, 
who is in Algeria.” 

‘Is your son a soldier?’ Monsieur 
Garnier asked. 

A faint tinge of color spread over the 
woman's pale face, and her long dark 
eyes glowed. 

‘* Yes, monsieur, Marcel is corporal in 
the 74th of the line; he was wounded in 
a skirmish in spring-time, and he is too 
weak to come to me; so monsieur sees—”’ 
She hesitated, and looked up at Monsieur 
Garnier. 

‘* You are, then, saving money to go to 
him—is that so?” he said, kindly. 

She smiled. ‘‘ Monsieur has guessed 
it, and if he will excuse me I will go on 
stitching.” 

A tread of heavy footsteps came hurry- 
ing down the street, and the blue-frocked 
postman, with his brass-bound cap and 
his greasy leather wallet, was soon across 
the road and at the open window. 

‘*Good-lay, Marie-Jeanne. A letter for 
you.” He put a letter on the window- 
ledge as he passed on. 

A flush rose on the woman’s pale face; 
she looked timidly at the letter, but she 
did not touch it. 

‘*Stay, Mathieu,” she called after the 
postman; ‘‘how is Yvonne? Did you 
give her the herb drink I told you about?” 

The postman shook his head, and his 
chin sank on his chest as he mounted the 
street. 

‘* Tt is sad,” the woman said, while she 
went on stitching. ‘‘The poor man’s 
wife is sorely ill, and she will die, just 
because she has no one to be with her to 
make her a cup of broth or a tisane. 
She lives two kilometres away from Fou- 
géres, and monsieur knows that is a great 
distance.” 

Monsieur looked amused. ‘‘ You think 
two kilometres a great distance, and yet 
you propose to travel to Algeria!” he 
said. 

‘*Eh, then, will monsieur please excuse 
me, but that is different, is itnot? I shall 
not have to go on my feet in this jour- 
ney. I could not, forlam lame. There 
will be first the railway, and then the 
steamboat, and then I shall be there.” 


Monsieur Garnier was perplexed: but 
Marie-Jeanne looked so bright and full of 
hope that he could hardly bring himself 
to disturb her confidence. 

‘‘T am afraid the journey may not be 
quite so easy as you think,” he said. “Do 
you know exactly where to find your 
son?” 

She gave him a bright trustful smile. 
‘**] shall know, monsieur, by the time |] 
am able to start.” She gave him a little 
affirmative nod. ‘‘ Monsieur le Curé has 
written for me a letter to Marcel, and 
when the answer comes [I shall know 
exactly where I am to go and what | 
have to do. I grieved to give the good 
father this trouble, but he seemed to 
think Algeria was quite a big place, 
and that I might lose my way when | 
got there.” ° 

‘He was right.”” Monsieur Garnier 
glanced at the letter, which still lay where 
the postman had placed it, and he saw 
Algeria on the post-mark. He saw that 
the woman's eyes had followed his, and 
that she was looking questioningly at 
him. ‘ Will you not read your letter, 
my friend?” 

‘*T thark you, monsieur, but it is not 
in my power to do that; I must wait till 
my friend Jules Bosson leaves work; he 
will surely come over to me, for he must 
have seen the postman stop at my win- 
dow. Yes, monsieur, he will surely come 
and read my letter to me.” 

While she spoke her eyes glowed, till 
they seemed to burn with suppressed im- 
patience. 

**The letter is from Algeria,” Monsieur 
Garnier said. His orderly ideas were dis- 
turbed by this unnecessary delay. ‘‘ This 
is possibly the letter you said you were 
expecting.” 

‘* Pardon me, monsieur, there bas not 
yet been time for the answer; I fear—”’ 
She checked herself with an effort, as 
though she thought it wrong to utter her 
anxiety; but he saw that her hands left 
her work, and that the thin dark fingers 
were twisting nervously together. 

‘* Will you trust me to read your ietter 
to you, madame?” he said, kindly. He 
was secretly amused at his own good-na- 
ture. 

‘*Eh, then, monsieur”—she gave him 
a grateful glance—“ but it is not possible 
that I could venture to trouble monsieur 
with my poor affairs. I thank monsieur 
over and over again; but if I have a little 


patience, instead of letting myself be silly, 
Bosson will come over when he has fin- 
ished work; he does not like to be inter- 
rupted, monsieur.” 

‘‘T should think it a pleasure if you 
will allow me, madame.” He held out 
iis hand for the letter, and he saw the 
spring of joy in hereyes. ‘‘I think you 
ought not to delay; there may be news 
in this letter which should reach you at 
once. If you will open it I will read.” 

She opened the envelope slowly and 
cautiously, and then, as she flattened out 
the letter, she gave a little happy cry. 

‘It is allright, monsieur. It must be; 
it is the writing of my boy; I know the 
look of it.” She kissed the letter, and 
then looked sheepish as she handed it to 
Monsieur Garnier. ‘‘At your service, 
monsieur.”” She leaned back with a 
sigh of relief, and folded her thin brown 
hands. 

The writing was clear and bold like 
that of a school-boy; at the top were the 
words: 

‘‘Good news! Good news! Good news!” 
These lines came below: 


‘*T am cured, dearest little mother; I 
am very happy, and on my way home; I 
shall reach you nearly as soon as my let- 
ter does. MARCEL DUPUIS.” 


A smothered ‘‘ Ah!” 

Monsieur Garnier turned to look at his 
companion. She lay leaning back in her 
chair—pale, and her eyes closed; he fan- 
cied she had lost consciousness. 

‘* Bah! joy does not kill.” But he hes- 
itated what to do; he did not know how 
to treat a fainting woman, and yet he 
could not leave the poor creature to re- 
cover by herself. He looked across the 
broad road; Jules Bosson and his wife 
were still absorbed in their work, and un- 
conscious of what had happened to their 
friend. 

Monsieur Garnier heard footsteps from 
the direction the postman had taken—a 
yellow road curving upward on the left 
below the line of massive curtain wall 
that connected the old towers of the 
chateau. 

A slim young woman was coming down 
this road; her head, covered with a gay 
silk handkerchief, was bent forward, she 
wore a pale blue skirt, and round her 
neck hung a long string of red beads. 
She raised her head when she reached the 
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bottom of the descent, and Monsieur Gar- 
nier saw that she had a pretty oval face 
and sweet dark eyes; he thought she gave 
a frightened look round her, and he went 
towards her smiling, for her appearance 
was a welcome relief to his perplexity. 

‘*T want your help, if you please, made 
moiselle.”’ He raised his hat. ‘‘A wo- 
man has fainted in that cottage, and she 
lives alone.” 

The girl looked on, following his 
glance, and he thought she seemed con- 
fused. 

‘*T beg monsieur’s pardon,” in a sort of 
patois, ‘‘ but does he mean that house, 
and does he speak of Madame Dupuis?” 

The girl seemed to shiver with fear as 
she spoke, and the color deepened on her 
pretty sunburnt face. 

‘* Yes,” he answered ; ‘‘ her name is 
Dupuis; look at her, she greatly needs 
your help.” 

They had now reached the window, 
and looking in, the girl saw the pale 
stricken figure lying back in her chair. 
She hurried forward, and Monsieur Gar- 
nier marvelled at her rapidity. She seem- 
ed to know by instinct where to find a 
jug and water; she flicked this on Marie- 
Jeanne’s face. 

The woman shuddered at the touch of 
cold water, and then opened her eyes. 

When those sad dark eyes rested on the 
girl, she drew back, and stood cowering 
in a corner of the dark room. There 
was such real terror in her sweet young 
face that Monsieur Garnier, who stood 
partly hidden outside the curtained win- 
dow, felt that he was assisting at the un- 
folding of some tragedy. What could 
there be in common, he asked himself, 
between the shoemaker and this young 
stranger, whose costume told that she 
came from the South? 

Madame Dupuis stared hard at the cow- 
ering figure. 

‘* What brings you here?” she asked, in 
a hard, suspicious tone. ‘‘ Wheredo you 
come from?” 

The girl seemed to recollect herself; 
she came forward and knelt beside the 
woman. 

‘*T am from the South, madame, but 
I come now from Algeria.” She had 
spoken with hesitation; now she went on 
rapidiy: ‘‘ Your son Marcel has sent me 
to you—mother.” 

There was silence. Monsieur Garnier 
saw from his post of observation that the 
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woman's cheeks flamed with a sudden 
glow, and then as quickly paled. The 
girl could not see this—her head was bent; 
she only heard the stern question, 

‘* Are you my son’s wife?” 

The intruder hid her face in her 
hands, while a faint ‘‘ Yes” came from 
her lips. 

‘*How long have you known him?” 

Garnier thought the mother’s voice was 
cruelly hard. 

The girl had recovered courage ; her 
voice was firm as she began to speak: 

‘*T have known him, madame, since the 
night of the battle, when he was shot. The 
seekers did not find Marcel when they 
carried away the others; but I was there, 
madame, and I found him in the ditch. 
I had gone to the field with my cousin to 
look for her son, and I heard a groan: 
Then I looked about, till I saw a soldier 
lying as if he were dead. I went and got 
water, and after a bit he opened his eyes. 
And then I heard a horse-tread passing 
by. It was an officer and some soldiers, 
and they were looking for Marcel, but 
they went by us in the gloom. 1 cried 
out very loud, and they came back, and 
they lifted him and took him to the hos- 
pital. My cousin knew the doctor, ma- 

dame, and when I begged for it, they let 
me in to help nurse him, for they wanted 
help. Then, madame,then—” Her eyes 
were full of happy tears, and she looked 
beseechingly at Madame Dupuis. ‘‘ Mon 
Dieu! youare Marcel’s mother; you know 
one cannot help loving him!” 

Marie-Jeanne looked hard at her. 

‘* Marcel should have told me. I hada 
right to know.” But her voice had lost 
some of its harshness. 

The girl took the thin brown hand be- 
tween hers and pressed it. 

‘* Mother, our marriage had to be secret. 
Even now Marcel dares not openly claim 
me till he gets his discharge, so he could 
not travel with me as my husband, or 
bring me to you. He is on his way; he 
will soon be here. Won't you forgive 
us? Won't you let me stay with you and 
be your daughter?” She said this timid- 
ly, yet so lovingly that Monsieur Gar- 
nier abruptly turned away and blew his 
nose. 

Madame Dupuis had drawn her hand 
from the girl’s clasping fingers; she was 
still dazed with the suddenness with which 
all this had come upon her. She felt bit- 
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ter, too, against her darling son—the son 
who had never since his birth been want- 
ing in devoted love to his mother. It was 
true that Marcel was past the age at which 
a parent’s consent was legally necessary 
to his marriage; but, for all that, she sat 
counting up the weeks during which she 
had been straining her utmost powers to 
get through the daily task she had set 
herself, so that she might earn sufficient 
to take that journey to join her boy; 
and meantime he had forgotten her; he 
had been completely taken up with this 
stranger, and had made her his wife! 
Then in a flash came the memory of the 
fight which had cost the lives of many 
French soldiers; and when no news had 
come of Marcel, she had given him up for 
dead, and her sorrow had been more than 
she could bear. Then, all at once, this 
sorrow had been changed to joy by the 
doctor's letter, telling her that her son 
was doing well, though he was among the 
wounded, 

A slight movement disturbed her, and 
she looked round. The girl had risen, 
and with bent head was moving towards 
the door of the cottage. Strong resent- 
ment against herself came to Madame 
Dupuis. But for this girl, in whom she 
took so little interest that she had not 
even asked her name, Marcel might have 
died before help reached him, and she had 
not even thanked her! She rose and 
held out her hand. 

‘*Tell me your name, my child.” 

The girl turned; she looked mortified 
and shy. 

‘*T am called Aline, madame.” 

Marie - Jeanne went to her, put her 
arm round her, and kissed her forehead. 
‘* Aline, you are my child, my own dear 
daughier,” the self-contained Breton wo- 
man said; but the girl broke down ina 
passion of tears, and sobbed out her 
thankfulness on her mother-in-law’s 
shoulder. 

‘* Hush, child!” Marie-Jeanne said. 
‘*You have earned your place: if I gave 
birth to Marcel, you have given him life.” 
Then, in a cheerful tone, ‘‘ Now we must 
both set to work, so as to buy Marcel’s 
discharge.” 

Monsieur Garnier turned away. He 
had not felt so much interested since the 
beginning of his illness; he began to 
think he too might help in purchasing 
the release of Marcel. 




















I. 

) EFERENCE has been made in these 
R pages to the check interposed by Ja- 
pan to the carrying of Christmas round 
the world. The rise of Japan into the 
rank of powerful civilized nations, per- 
haps to be followed in a quarter of a 
century by the advent of China, certainly 
introduces another element into what we 
have been calling Christian civilization. 
It is possible that these Orientals might 
accept the ceremonies and the symbols 
that were borrowed and adapted from 
paganism, Roman and German, and enter 
with some zest into the holiday by which 
we mark the end of the natural and the 
beginning of the Christian year. But it 
would not be any more Christmas. No 
doubt the Japanese and the Chinese could 
be brought to load down the mails with 
seasonable cards and to exchange “‘ pres- 
ents,” and even extend the Oriental no- 
tion of backsheesh; but the central idea 
of the brotherhood of man, which we 
have been trying to express by our holi- 
day of charity and good-will, we can 
scarcely expect to be taken in by them. 
And this disturbance to the spread of our 
Occidental civilization makes the Christ- 
mas of 1895 different from any that has 
preceded it since the Reformation, and, 
indeed, since the English and Spanish 
and Portuguese and Dutch captains and 
sea-rovers started out to subdue outlying 
nations, and bring them into subjection 
to the conquering cross and the habits of 
trade. They thought they had a mission 
to force their ideas upon the poor souls 
of the earth and make them happy—law 
fully if might be, but unlawfully if it 
must be; and for centuries, say at least 
since the ravaging Turk was turned back 
at Vienna, they have had no doubt of the 
authenticity of their mission. But here 
now are coming other nations, also with 
big guns and armored ships, more civil- 
ized than the Turks, and by millions more 
numerous, who are proposing to take a 
strong hand in the game, and with ideas 
of life as different from ours as ours are 
from those of the ancient Egyptians. 
The old contest is to be renewed. Is it 
to be carried on by force of arms? Are 
the heaviest guns to decide which is the 

















better civilization? The nations of the 
so-called Christian world are still arming 
themselves—building stouter and swifter 
ships of war, and inventing new missiles 
and machines of destruction to be used 
to harry and pauperize each other, and 
to fight for the possession of the bits of 
earth still unappropriated by the civil- 
ized. This is the report on the latest 
Christmas day. Will the Christian civ- 
ilization still go on in this way, the way 
of Cortez and Drake, or will it turn its 
united guns to uphold and defend the 
Occidental Christian idea, or, better still, 
will it have a little faith in itself, and ex- 
pect by the arts of peace and the spirit of 
good-will to win the world to the better 
way? These are, no doubt, idle specula- 
tions—were always idle in this fighting 
world—and especially profitless now in 
this period of the rise and consolidation 
of nationalities. Only it is perhaps not 
idle, upon the day of the advent upon the 
field of contest of two such capable na- 
tions as Japan and China, to take a little 
thought upon the true spirit of Christ- 
mas, and to reflect whether the sun of 
charity is not stronger to win the world 
to concord than the hurricane of war. 
The things which non-Christian nations 
are most likely to imitate are our vices 
and our violences. The Japanese may 
well say that we should never have re- 
spected their gentle civilization if they 
had not borrowed from us the most un- 
lovely features of ours. Now, taking a 
lesson from the fighting Christian world, 
both China and Japan are preparing to 
push their own civilization to the front; 
and so our Christmas, which felt itself 
pretty well established on the earth, is to 
enter from this year upon a new series of 
struggles for the honor of its banner and 
the spirit it professes. 


II, 


The pessimists have so long had it their 
own way, and have been able to justify 
their lamentations so well by pointing to 
the divorce courts and the scandal of 
modern fiction, that the easily led world 
was beginning to believe not only that 
marriage is a failure, but that the whole 
social state is deliquescent. It has oc- 
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curred to some one to challenge this con- 
clusion by an appeal to the sound part of 
society, and get tle testimony of wives 
on this subject. The result, appearing 
from time to time in an English periodi- 
cal, promises to be overwhelming in fa- 
vor of happy marriages. We know that 
the great mass of society is always sound, 
or it could not hold together. It is the 
exceptionally discontented who are often- 
est heard, and it is the exceptionally un- 
fortunate or vicious who attract most 
attention. The complaints of the one and 
the visible and flaunted misery of the 
other furnish us a sufficient spectacle of 
a world gone wrong, and sufficient illus- 
trations for those who adopt depressing 
theories, and apparently enjoy the pros- 
pect of pretty nearly universal unhappi- 
ness. The wise know, indeed, that no one 
is happy at all times, and that no one es- 
capes suffering, and that the experiment 
of two lives lived as one, though of na- 
ture’s own devising, is not always suc- 
cessful. Yet in the great mass it is rea- 
sonably successful, and is, at any rate, a 
condition better for humanity than any 
other that has been tried. Writers are apt 
to judge both the morals and the content- 
ment of men by the congested cities, just 
as our travellers used to represent the 
empires of China and Japan as utterly 
immoral from their experience of the sea- 
board cities. But even in the cities it is 
a fractional view of life upon which the 
pessimists base their theories of the mis- 
ery of life and the misfortune of marriage. 
The fairly contented and the reasonably 
happy are silent: the mass of domestic life 
is unreported. And this is why the mod- 
ern newspaper, which reports day by day 
the accidents and the unusual in life as 
news, is such an untrue reporter of the 
actual state of society, and will be such a 
poor guide to the historian who refers 
to it alone for his estimate of the social 
life of the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. It is more misleading than the 
satires of Juvenal. But when we go out 
of the cities and large towns into the 
country and among the small villages, 

either in England or America, where 

there is less rivalry in ostentation, and 

less strife for luxury, and less congestion 

of ill living and poverty, the civilization 

of these latter days makes a very good 

show. Considering the actual frailties of 

human nature, and the natural hardships 

of any state of development, growth, and 
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decay, it is really wonderful to see how 
happy and cheerful the world is, how 
much kindness there is, and helpfulness 
and contentment. It cannot be that the 
fundamental conditions of life are al] 
wrong, and that the conjugal and family 
relations are makeshifts, or in a moribund 
state. I lately made a little tour in the 
west and south of England, as a mere 
spectator of the ordinary popular life. [ 
doubt if there have ever been in the world 
communities happier, better ordered and 
cared for, than there. I will not say there 
are not too many public-houses; that there 
is a great chance for youthful ambition 
or change of condition; and I could no 
doubt havg brought away stories of indi- 
vidual discontent and misery enough to 
make a disagreeable volume. But I am 
sure that life in the main there is whole- 
some and prosperous, or at least enjoy- 
abie, and as free as humanity can be, in 
our present state of ignorance, from great 
evils. I did not see Sir Richard Gran- 
ville at Stow, nor did I meet Charles 
Kingsley at Bideford or Clovelly Court, 
but I am sure that there remains in this 
region a majority of people who think 
as they did about religion and honor 
and the domestic virtues; that there are 
enough, at any rate, of such to keep up 
the old English traditions of sturdy man- 
hood and pure womanhood. 

As to the testimony of happy mar- 
riages, I should like to see a plébiscite of 
wives generally. If women wish to vote, 
here is something on which they could 
vote understandingly, which is much 
more than men usually do when they 
vote, and the verdict we would get would 
help to quiet, Iam sure, the infinite babble 
about unhappiness in marriage, or we 
should have statistics as to the facts upon 
which to base an agitation for reform. 
The ballot, ‘“‘happy” or ‘ unhappy,” 
might have appended succinctly the 
cause. In case of unhappiness, we might 
know whether it was from the intemper- 
ance or the cruelty of the man, or his 
shiftlessness, or, if the answers were can- 
did, how often _it arose from the ill tem- 
per or ignorance of domestic economy on 
the part of the wife; whether, in fact, it 
was ineradicabie in the instability of hu- 
man nature, or whether it arose from 
some social conditions which wise legis- 
lation or better knowledge of how to live 
could mitigate. When the vote is taken, 
it will be well also to let those who are 














unhappy in marriage say whether they 
would like to change. Notwithstanding 
all the disagreeabilities, incompatibilities, 
and petty irritations and daily worries, 
how many would like to change? It 
having been discovered that life is not al- 
together, at the best, a picnic, or even a 
ball or a church fair, or exactly to be 
described as a pleasure excursion, how 
many would like to break up the order 
to which they are more or less wonted 
and try something else? How many 
couples, having become used to each 
other’s ways, would like to make new con- 
tact with other faults unknown? I fancy 
that, in view of being called to make 
a total change, to the vast majority the 
annoyances they suffer from would seem 
trifling in comparison. But whether wo- 
men are wishing to vote on this subject 
or not, the voluntary testimony to which 
I alluded is of considerable interest in 
these days, and may turn the minds of 
many who are drifting into mournful 
and pessimistic thinking to make a little 
investigation on the bright side of life. 
It has been a sort of fashion to inspect 
the slums—ge. dire necessity, to be sure— 
but an equally faithful inspection of the 
decent side of life may bring us some 
comfort. 
Ill. 

We continually hear it said that social 
life is in a revolutionary state. Evolu- 
tionary is a word much better descriptive 
of it; for the process is continuous, and is 
not difficult to understand, though the 
proximate causes are not always seen. 
The fin de siécle view is already discredit- 
ed as a mere phase, attaching a fictitious 
importance to these passing years because 
they closeacentury. The changes in the 
nineteenth century have no doubt been 
more radical than those of the eighteenth 
were, and they go on at an accelerated 
pace, but they have their root in two forces 
long maturing. One is popular education, 
and the other is what is called the eman- 
cipation of woman. This latter is viewed 
by some as her escape from a state of de- 
pendence, and by others as her loss of the 
sort of chivalric devotion that was once 
paid to her, and which she took as due to 
her sex. A change of this sort in prog- 
ress necessarily produces confusion. For 
the fact is that women have not yet fully 
realized the meaning of the position they 
desi.ed. They wanted equality with men 
in regard to property, occupations, and 
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the choice of making what they could of 
their lives, but they have been at the same 
time unwilling to surrender the privileges 
of their sex. This is as much as saying 
that few of them, as yet, are willing to as- 
sume the full responsibility of the struggle 
for life. This, of course, is not their fault. 
The instincts and the various organiza- 
tions of centuries are not to be escaped 
in one hour of freedom. Man has been 
knocked about and has had to fight for 
his own so long that he expects nothing 
that he does not win on its merits; or 
rather he does not reckon on any leniency 
of judgment on his work because he is a 
man. The work must speak for itself. 
In time woman will also learn, if she will 
be independent up to the limits of her 
full physical and mental power, that she 
can ask no allowance for work of any 
sort because it is the production of a wo- 
man. But it is perfectly natural in the 
present state of development that she 
should expect protection, while she de- 
mands almost absolute freedom and equal- 
ity in all opportunities. And I believe that 
when the social state is settled in the new 
order (let us call it the order of education 
and of justice), the relation of the sexes, 
so far as dependence and mutual help go, 
will be not very different from what it is 
now. Women, having ventured as far as 
they can in assuming the work of the 
world hitherto done by men, will find 
that nature, after all, is governed by laws 
that cannot be set aside, and that woman 
has duties, impossible for men to perform, 
which cannot be neglected. And men 
will learn that there is much in the activi- 
ties of life which women can perform as 
well and perhaps better than they, and 
this they will cheerfully accord, while 
treating them still as women. In that 
way concord of view and of purpose will 
come again. But it may be safely pre- 
dicted that it will not come until some 
further experiments have been tried, 
until the complete education of women 
puts them in possession of the full ex- 
ercise of their natural powers and capaci- 
ties, and teaches them their limitations, 
and the peculiar duties that belong to the 
human family by reason of the difference 
of sex. No one any longer disputes the 
right of woman to the fullest development 
of her powers by the education to be got 
from books and from life. Just now it 
seems to be assumed that this education 
should be exactly the same as that given 
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tomen. This experiment is bound to be 
tried to the end. While it is in progress 
there will be extravagances of conduct. 
There will be women aping men in man- 
ners and in dress, and losing the qualities 
that make women most lovely and agree- 
able to their own sex as well as to men; 
and there will be men who will declare 
that the education of women is a total 
mistake, because it is destructive of those 
feminine qualities and charms which make 
the world interesting and endurable. We 
have faith, however, that nature’s laws are 
uniform, and that trees will continue to 
bear fruit of their kind. We have no 
fear that the educated woman will be- 
come only aman. She herself will be as 
fully conscious where her strength lies, 
and in the end will take the kind of edu- 
cation best fitted to develop her feminine 
powers, and best fitted to the duties that 
nature has imposed upon her. We have 


not got very far with general education 
yet, but no one doubts that the salvation 
of society depends upon it, or that in a 
well-balanced world the education of the 
one sex is as desirable as that of the other. 
To educate both alike might produce mo- 
notony, and sacrifice some of the best 


qualities in each. A man, for instance, 
would be of small account if he owed his 
whole training to an old-fashioned female 
seminary, and it is quite believable that 
the higher education of women must in- 
clude graces and accomplishments not 
suited to men, and not in the curriculum 
now being tried for them. 

Popular education is the other disturb- 
ing influence in our evolutionary period. 
It is disturbing at present because it has 
gone far enough to produce discontent, 
to create ambitions that cannot be grat- 
ified, and to shake the old foundations, 
but not far enough to settle into any or- 
der or to inculcate the great lesson of nat- 
ural limitations. Of necessity it is super- 
ficial, because it has attempted too much. 
We hear great complaint of the want of 
public taste and discrimination. There 
is no doubt more power of discrimination 
in literature, for instance, than there was 
a hundred years ago; that is, there are 
more discerning people; but a hundred 
vears ago only a few affected to be judges, 
and now a little learning has fitted every- 
body to be a judge, and the expression of 
crude opinion now, where formerly there 
was no expression, gives the impression 
that public taste has degenerated. And 
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education, cr, to speak properly, the diff, 
sion of information, is going on with 
rush that overburdens the untrained fae. 
ulties and overwhelms the judgment. 
The idea is that if knowledge can he 
chopped up fine enough and scattered 
broadcast, the mass of the people must 
become intelligent. Private enterprise 
also finds its profit in this work, and the 
printing-press literally snows under whole 
communities, and the railways are hig} 
ways of distribution of this so-called jn 
formation. It is amazing, if one looks at 
this product. We know what this is in 
America, but I think that compactly set 
tled England exceeds us in the production 
of this exceedingly flimsy and ephemeral 
printed matter. The variety of ‘chopped 
stuff,” gossip, pictures, and sentimental 
twaddle that is not seen in the great 
dailies goes into a thousand small peri 
odicals, of all degrees of badness and of 
weakness, to suit the people who wish to 
spend only a penny for enlightenment, 
and who devour this frothy and unsatis- 
fying sort of food. Here is a direct cause 
of the degeneration of public discrimina- 
tion, when the intelligence a little awak- 
ened by the Board Schools is met by a 
kind of reading, thrust upon it cheap, 
that vitiates the taste and destroys dis- 
crimination. I suppose this also is all in 
the process of evolution to something bet- 
ter, but I doubt the necessity of meeting 
awakening mental consciousness in this 
way, and am not at all convinced that 
this sort of reading is better than none. 

Scepticism, and the decay of religious 
faith, and the unrestful questioning of the 
mysteries of life, did not begin in this 
century, but all these have been accentu- 
ated and disseminated by the press, and 
might naturally be expected to be more 
marked in the great educational move- 
ment, and in the culmination of the strug- 
gle of woman to change her position rad- 
ically. There are other small currents 
and affectations, like those in art and in 
zesthetics, affecting small sections of so- 
ciety; there are fads and fashions and 
reactions; but the two movements of dif- 
fused education and of emancipation seem 
to me the special characteristics of our 
period, and sufficient to account for what 
is novel in it. And they seem certain to 
work themselves out to their end, which 
may not be what conservatives predict or 
radicals expect, but which must profound- 
ly alter our whole social structure. 
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SAAC GOLDSTEIN is a citizen of this re- 
| public, long engaged in merchandising? He 
has not been a fixed dealer, glorying in gor- 
geous window displays and bellowing adver- 
tisements in the Sunday papers; but, instead, 
he has been a peripatetic trader, going to the 
customer ratler than waiting for the customer 
to come to him. And in this there are not 
wanting those ready to maintain that he has 
shown the part of wisdom, since, these logi- 
cians contend, it is as absurd for a merchant 
to wait for customers as it would be for a 
hunter to wait at home for game to bound 
across his hearth-stone or alight upon his side- 
hoard. But these speculations need not detain 
us: rather let us follow Goldstein afield as he 
pursues the sometimes uneven tenor of his 
way. 

As has been in a manner hinted at, Isaac 
Goldstein is a pack-peddler. For twenty years 
he has gone up and down the more sequestered 
rural regions of the land, carrying an immense 
load of miscellaneous merchandise, which he 
has offered at a profit so small that he has 
twenty times a day stood aghast at his own 
hardihood. It would have been easier to work, 
but he has preferred to peddle. Dogs have 
bitten him—yea, more, dogs have gnawed him, 
dogs have partaken of him, dogs have whetted 
their fangs upon him, dogs have all but buried 
him in the back yard in the guise of a bone; 
but not once has the base thought of desert- 
ing proud Trade for paltry Labor crossed the 
Goldstein mind. And not dogs alone. The 
rains have descended and wet him, the snows 
have come down and covered him, the mud 
has oozed about his fe et, the dust has swirled 
around his head, smail boys have pelted him 
with promiscuous salesiies, and occasionally a 
bucolic bull has tossed him on his horns and 
bellowed as vaingloriously as if he had de- 
spatched a matador. 

But Goldstein has not complained, and he 
has stuck to trade. Personally he is a man 
who would attract attention anywhere, solely 
for the reason that he would not deserve it. 
He is somewhat below the average height, 
with stooped shoulders, rather more than his 
share of nose, and with a black, bushy, tangled 
beard, a woven-wire beard, or, to enlarge the 
figure, a junglelike beard, a trackless, unex- 
plored, unknown beard, which even the dogs, 
despite all their efforts, have never penetrated. 
But though this description does not set Gold- 
stein forth in glowing colors, it must not be 
thought that there is anything repulsive about 
him. Far from it; he has an insinuating way 
and much personal magnetism. Nor is he any 
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GOLDSTEIN’S EQUESTRIAN JOKE. 
BY HAYDEN CARRUTH. 


at 


fool; but, on the contrary, he hath a pretty 
wit, though one tinctured a little by his trade 
instincts, as shall appear. 

For years Goldstein handled miscellaneous 
goods, done up in a great square canvas-cover- 
ed pack, ranging from needles in assorted sizes 
to table-cloths, and from husking - gloves to 
sleigh-bells, and including writing-ink, chro- 
moes, dry yeast, plated jewelry, cough medi- 
cine, accordions, rubber dolls, dress patterns, 
playing - cards, Methodist hymnals, Episcopal 
prayer-books, and Catholic rosaries—the beads 
of the last-named whittled out of wood of the 
true cross, obtained by Goldstein from an un- 
cle in the Holy Land at considerable expense. 
But the rage for specialization reached Gold- 
stein at last, and he gradually began to reduce 
his stock, and finally he gave his whole atten- 
tion to some one thing. For a while he han- 
dled an improved carpet-stretcher, of the kind 
used in the White House and by the Crowned 
Heads of Europe. Then he took up an im- 
proved wire rat-trap, a very Lorelei of a rat- 
trap, a siren rat-trap, a rat-trap warranted to 
lure rats as sin lureth mankind, and to catch 
and hold and destroy the same. Other house- 
hold specialties followed, till at last he struck 
upon a certain style of clothes-horse, an in- 
genious contrivance for the proper dzying and 
airing of clothes and household linen after 
being ironed. It was called the Chicago Im- 
perator Adjustable Clothes-Horse, and was an 
apparatus which stood on the floor and spread 
out like a banyan-tree when in use, but closed 
up like a Lombardy poplar after it had served 
its purpose. It was the same as used with 
great success by the President and members 
of the cabinet, as supplied to them a year be- 
fore by the present dealer, a man not given to 
small deceit or any sinful games. He sold the 
clothes-horse for one dollar, affording a profit 
so small and abjectly insignificant that should 
his brother, the manufacturer, come to know 
of it, he (the present speaker) should fear for 
his life at the avenging hands of the outraged 
relative. 

It happened, a few months ago, that Gold- 
stein one day found himself in a settlement of 
Norwegians in a central Minnesota county. 
Business was poor. Spring was creeping up 
that way, and the mud was deep. The dogs 
were unusually vicious, and he was averaging 
abiteamile. Goldstein was as near being dis- 
couraged as was possible for him. His tron- 
bles even roused his fancy (a member of the 
Goldstein make-up of no great size or activity), 
and for a moment the thought crossed his mind 

how pleasant it would be could he mount one 
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of the clothes-horses which he carried on his 
back and gallop away from the forbidding 
country. This idea so pleased him that he 
chuckled to himself, and came up quite brisk- 
ly to the next house, where, after the dog had 
bitten him to his (the animal’s) satisfaction, he 
entered and began a vigorous and voluble en- 
largement on the worth of his clothes-horses, 
ending with his invariable joke that “she doan 
keeck, an’ you doan neffer haf to feed her no 
oats.” 

But eloquence and humor alike failed to 
move the economical-minded Scandinavian, 
and Goldstein was just departing, when the 
man happened casnally to mention that a 
great wedding was to take place in tae neigh- 
borhood soon, the son of one Ole Olson, a 
prominent farmer, marrying the daughter of a 
certain Knut Knutson, an equally important 
resident of that picturesque and interesting 
section. 

Goldstein paused with his hand on the 
lateh. The information opened up a vast 
vista of profit to his mind’s eye. 

“Vedding,eh?” he said. “ Vell, I tells you 
vhat you vants to do. Shust you geet von 
of dem hosses for a bresent for de pride. 
Eh?” 

“You tank he do?” inquired the son of the 
fjords, doubtfully. 

“Do? Do? you ask. Vhy, she vas made 
for eet!” He wrenched one of the clothes- 
horses from the bundle and stood it before the 
halting Viking. ‘ Vill she do!” he cried, pat- 
ting the article as if it had been a living 
horse. “ Vhy, great shimminy, dose Wander- 
bilts couldn’t geet noddings more better for a 
vedding bresent dan she is! Vhat you tink 
you geef de pride—a di’mont neglace, a beel- 
yard table, a tame bear? Doan you de eet! 
You puy her, an’ gif her to de pride, an’ she be 
most tickled to det’.” 

The Norwegian looked at his wife and then 
back at Goldstein, and said, 

“Vell, aye tank aye take heem.” 
handed cut his dollar and 
gain. 

Goldstein put the dollar in his pocket and 
went out. The dog bit him again, but he felt 
it not. Great thoughts were racing through 
his mind. He felt as if he was riding his 
clothes-horses at last—four of them abreast, 
with another quartet driven ahead with red 
ribbons, like the man in the circus. He plunged 
away through the mud, while the dog went 
back to the house with a lame jaw. 


And he 


closed the har- 


The day which was to make the fair Lena 
Knutson and the brave Lars Olson one had 
arrived. Weddings in that neighborhood be- 
gan early and lasted late. It was not past 
ten o’clock in the forenoon when the first team 
drove up to the door of the bride’s parents. 
Mr. Peter Bjorkson and family tumbled ont 
and came into the house. Mr. Peter Bjork- 
son carried an immense package done up in 
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heavy paper. He unrolled it, and to the bri, 


in melodious Norse, said words which we yp 
freely translate after this manner: 

“We bring thee, Lena, with our best wis])e< 
a poor offering, but it comes from our hear: 
It won’t kick, and doesn 


—a clothes-horse. 
need any oats.” 
The big blue eyes of the bride beamed wit} 


joy as she took it and thanked the givers. |; 


was;yin fact, precisely what she wanted. 
time presses, and we must hurry on. 

Which is why the exact words of presenta- 
tion of Mr. Tosten Estenson and family,who ar 
rived ten minutes later, and brought a clothes 
horse, need not detain us. The next to come 
was Swan Swanson and wife. They brought 
a clothes-horse for the bride. They were fol- 
lowed by another neighbor, Erick Bogstieson 
and family. Nor did the Bogstiesons forget 
that the bride was soon to begin housekeep- 
ing; so they brought to her, with all good 
wishes, a clothes-horse, as, indeed, did also 
Neighbor Ophdahl. Space is short; the his- 
torian may barely say that Axel Ottoson, Thor 
Nordgaard, Hans Sjorring, and Ole Iverson 
brought to the bride clothes-horses. At one 
o’clock, P.M., there was a stud of nineteen 
clothes-horses in the house, and more, so to 
say, neighing outside. At 1.30 the bride 
looked out of the window. 

“Father,” she said, controlling herself with 
an effort, “there are twenty-three here now, 
and there comes Mr. Mikkleson up the walk 
with another.” 

The voice of a man was beard at the back 
door. “We have brought Lena a clothes- 
horse,” the voice said. The bride burst into 
tears and sank to the floor. But this matter 
must detain us no longer. It is almost too 
painful to dwell upon. 

Up rose the bridegroom, like Thor of old, 
and swore by Odin and Valhalla and the Val- 
kyries and their horses, and called for volun- 
teers to go with him and help him to eatch 
that peddler. Twenty strong men responded. 
As they went out they encountered a couple 
of neighbors with clothes-horses for the bride. 
They leaped into their wagons and drove 
away toward the railroad station. On the 
road they met several other neighbors carry- 
ing large mysterious packages, the contents 
of which they but too well guessed. At the 
station the ticket-agent told them that a 
man answering the peddler’s description had 
boarded the train the night before with a 
ticket for Des Moines, Iowa. They returned, 
passing a few scattering neighbors bearing a 
serviceable article of clothes-horse. 

At that moment two hundred miles away 
plodded Isaac Goldstein, with a pack of Chica- 
go Imperator Adjustable Clothes-Horses on his 
back, which he was offering to the people of 
Iowa at the ridiculous price of one dollar, with 
the warrantee that they would not kick and 
required no fodder. Guardedly, too, he occa- 
sionally inquired for weddings. 


But 
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THE 8S. CLAUS COMPANY (UNLIMITED). 
A SUGGESTION. 

Tuese days of corporations it would truly seem 
to be 

A splendid plan if Santa Claus would look about 
and see 

If he could not incorporate himself, and so expand 

His usefulness to cover every corner of the land. 


I've noticed, as ’ve looked about on Christmas days 
gone by, 
A lot of little children who have failed to catch his 


eye, 

Who when the Yule was at its height had not a 
single toy 

Or bit of peppermint to fill their little souls with 
joy. 


And there have been some persons who have ven- 
tured to remark 

Of credence in his being they had not the slightest 
spark, 

For had there been a person of his kind ’twas very 
sure, 

There'd be some signs of presents in the hovels of 
the poor. 


Which is a point he’ll have to meet, with many of 
that sort 

If ever he shall find himself haled up before the 
court. 

But I, who've always found him most attentive unto 

me, 

certain that he does exist and 

faithfully. 


Am 


works most 


Sut certain too am I that in these Christmases of 
late 

He’s found his work, unaided, for his strength by 
far too great; 

And hence I think that he’d do well to form a com- 
pany, 

And everywhere throughout the land to place an 
agency. 


And all who love him for his labors in the days now 
past 

Can put their names down in his books—the stock 
should go right. fast. 

It doesn’t seem that it could meet with failure, just 
because 

They must be few who would not take stock in old 
Santa Claus, CARLYLE SMITH. 


WANTED MORE OF IT. 

Ir was a dark, depressing afternoon. The 
heavens were full of clouds, and the air was 
sultry. Suddenly the storm burst upon the 
little house in all its fury. 

Within, fearful lest the flashing of the light- 
ning and the ominous rolling of the thunder 
should disturb his little son’s sense of security, 
was Robbie’s father, playing horse, and choo- 
choo car, and various other games that might 
possibly prove distracting to the infant’s 
mind. 

Suddenly all grew dark, the floodgates 
opened, the rain poured down in a mighty 
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torrent, and with a blinding flash the light- 
ning struck the house, demolishing the chim 
ney and destroying a greater part of the ro»: 
and then, as his father, momentarily shocked 
fell over backwards, and the glass coverings o| 
the nursery pictures were shattered into a 
thousand pieces, the child looked up glee- 
fully. 

“Do it aden!” he cried, clapping his hands 

A STRONG FAITH. 

A GERMAN witness in a court at Louisville, 
presided over by an irascible judge, persisted, 
while testifying, in relating what his wife had 
told him. He was warned time and again to 
relate only what he saw, and not what he had 
heard, but persisted in violating the orders of 
the court. Finally the judge lost his patience, 
and thundered out: 

“Do not tell me what your wife said, sir! 
Suppose you were to go home to-night and 
your wife were to tell you that the moon is 
made of green cheese—what then ?” 

A look of pride and conscious faith came 
into that homely, honest German’s face to 
beautify it as he replied, 

“Then, shudge, I should pelieve mine wife.” 


THE RULING PASSION. 


AN East Side New York tenement-house had 
collapsed, and the reporters had the names of 
three killed and four injured. 
unknown man, was missing. 


Another, an 
As the firemen 
and laborers dug into the ruins they heard 
groans, which indicated the location of the 
victim they were searching for. A knot of 
timbers was lifted away, and the head of a 
man, Whose body was fast in the wreck, was 
uncovered. Instantly a reporter of enterprise 
leaped into the bole, and stooping down, pen- 
cil and note-book in hand, asked, in a cheerful, 
businesslike tone, 

‘Say, old man, what’s your name, age, and 
occupation ?” 


A GREAT SURPRISE 

He had been saving up his pennies for a 
long time, and he had discovered that by 
showing his store of wealth to visitors at his 
father’s house he was apt to receive additions 
to his fund. 

On Sunday afternoon a caller, after count- 
ing the coppers and nickels, asked : 

“ Well, Jack, what are you going to do with 
all this money? Buy a railroad, or a steam- 
yacht ?” 

“No, siree!” cried Jack. “It’s all going 
into Christmas presents. I’m going to make 
five Christmas presents this year.” 

“Indeed!” said the caller. “ Who are the 
fortunate persons to be? There are your mo- 
ther and father, Tom and Mabel—who is the 
fifth ?” 

“Me,” said Jack. “You see, I thought I'd 
give myself something this year just for a sur- 
prise, 








A LOVELORN 


GOAT. 


“ Phat’s the matter with Billy, Mrs. Brannigan, thot he acks so sintimintil?”’ 


“Och, the baste got upon the cintre table in the parrlor, an’ masthicated the shprig of mistletoe 


Rosy suspindid from the candle-eer.” 


lowing morning, as he watched his own pallid- 
faced little youngster playing with the first 
Christmas present he’d ever known, “ that was 
the rummiest thing. I went out to steal, and 
the only thing I bagged that wasn’t really 
given to me was a kiss, and I'll see Santa 
Claus in Hades before I give him that. It 
was a rich haul, but I think I’ll get a decenter 
job—at New-Year’s.” 
JoHN Kenprick Banes. 


UNEQUAL CHANCE. 

OLD Major Blank of the Second Artillery, 
now retired, had as his body-servant or “ stri 
ker” a coal-black negro, Castor. The Major 
was a typical “officer and gentleman,” with 
all the before and after the war traits fully 
developed. Sometimes, or as Castor said,“ mos’ 
genully always,” he was not sober. 

Now Castor had also learned to imbibe, though 
he was not as frequeutiy overcome as his mas- 
ter. Several times, however, the Major’s boots 
had suffered from lack of polish, and the num- 


berless little things he could do so well had 
been left undone. One day, after the latest 
of these delinquencies on Castor’s part, the 
Major and he held a council of war. 

“See here, Castor,” said the Major, “you 
and I must make a bargain with each other. 
When I get drunk, you’re to keep sober; and 
when you get drunk, I’ll see that I’m all right.” 

Old Castor looked at the Major a moment, 
then slowly scratching his crinkly wool, he 
said, “ W’y, look yere, massa, dat don’ give me 
no chance ’tall !” 


A THEORY. 

Ir was inthe Louvre. She had been gazing 
at and enthusing over the pictures for hours, 
and finally, with a gasp of envy, she cried: 

“Oh dear! Why is it that we have so few 
old masters and so many old maids in Amer- 
ica?” 


“T guess it’s because the old maids spend 
all their time painting themselves,” said her 
companion, ungallantly. 
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In that rich hope must I dank laurels wear; 

And (as in awful stress, great Artius bare 

His talismanic beaker Dis to greet) 

So, friend, be constant—and take off your bonnet, 
And line by line explain what means this sonnet. 


Wit » BRADLEY 
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HE Hours in concert sing; and languors cold 
Breed mists within my heart, and slay its blooms, 
And whirl in metric orbits through the tombs 
Of all that Was and Shall Be, as of old. 

Shall Be? Ah, yes, the Past shall smite mine eye 
Through dumb jocundity, yea, dazzling dread! 
Shall Be! Most surely! Love has not unsaid 
That nothing is less vain than vanity. 

In that dear pledge I bathe my flint-bruised feet ; 
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YHERE are cycles of location in literatc:ce 
‘| as well as cycles of thought. Books run 
in eddies. One season we have a flood of so- 
ciology or realism, the next a torrent of intro- 
spection or preaching. One year all the trav- 
ellers go to the North Cape, the next year the 
Sonthern Isles are crowded with the writers 
of descriptive prose. A little while ago it was 
the Great West, just now it happens to be the 
Empire of the Mikado. Mrs. Bramhall has been 
telling us about “The Wee Ones of Japan.” 
She was followed by a curious tale of Mr. Bas- 
sett’s relating to Japanese life and eccentrici- 
ties, and this month Mr. Alfred Parsous pre- 
sents Notes in Japan." 

Mr. Parsons, for some unknown reason, is 
generally regarded as an American, although 
he has made but two visits to this country, 
during neither of which was his stay as long 
as it should have been. He is, however, good 
enough to be an American, and when a story 
called “The White Englishman ” appeared some 
time since, it was universally agreed among 
Mr. Parsons’s friends here that he was one of 
the best examples of the species. He was 
born in Somersetshire less than fifty years 
ago, and he seems to have been born out-of- 
doors. He has certainly lived and worked 
out-of-doors ever since the date of his birth; 
and there is the fresh, healthful atmosphere of 
out-of-doors in everything he draws or says. 
He never paints plants in pots or bouquets 
in button-holes; his hawthorns grow on the 
hedges, and his poppies bloom in the fields; his 
landscapes are not the studio views which 
some men fancy Nature to be, but the scenes 
of Nature as Mr. Parsons sees them himself, 
when he and Nature are alone together, and in 
the most intimate communion. He could draw 
you a moor or a mill-pond with his eyes shut; 
but he has known and he has studied every 
blade of grass and every drop of water which 
he has put upon his canvas; and he makes 
you feel this with every stroke of his brush. 
He is a botanical anatomist of wide scientific 
knowledge, and as ceriain figure-painters draw 
their men before they put the draperies upon 
them, so does Mr. Parsons study the struc- 
ture and organization of his plants, external 
and internal, their functions, their habits, 
their affinities, the mutual relations of their 
various parts, before he gives them life, or 
clothes them with color and fragrance and 
bloom. 

Mr. Parsons has exhibited his true apprecia- 
tion and understanding of the quality of litera- 


1 Notes in Japan. Written and Illustrated by Ar- 
FRED Parsons. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $3. New York: Harper and 
Brotners. 


BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 


ry work in his illustrations for works of litera- 
ture during many years. We all remember the 
charm of his drawings in “The Warwickshire 
Avon,” “The Quiet Life,” and in the “Selee- 
tions from the Sonnets of Wordsworth.” The 
intelligence and sympathy they displayed rare- 
ly have been equalled in their way. He trans- 
lated the thonghts of Marvel, Cowley, Pope, 
Praed, Dobson, the Poet of the Lakes, and even 
of Shakspere, into another language for us, 
and gave us a new pleasure in theirstudy. It 
would, of course, be too much to say that Mr. 
Parsons writes as wel! as he draws, but his 
letter-press in this his own first literary work 
is a most fitting illustration to the work of 
his brush; his text gives a spirit to the body 
of the plants and the landscapes he pictures; 
and he shows us the souls as well as the faces 
of the flowers which bloom in the spring of 
Japan. 


WHEN Charles Reade, some five-and-twenty 
years ago, wrote “A Terrible Temptation,” 
he put his Sir Charles Bassett into a mad- 
house, and then caused his pet madman to 
write regular reports of the conduct of the 
rest of the madmen to the novelist Rolfe, who 
was Charles Reade himself. A knave set to 
catch a knave is proverbially successful; but 
a lunatic set te portray lunacy was a new and 
original idea. ‘The result was eminently sat- 
isfactory, however, and one particular observa- 
tion of the half-insane Bassett is well worth 
preserving here. Contrasting the conduct of 
the Queen of England, in the mad-honse, who 
looked the part but could not act it, who lost 
what was left of her head when her whim was 
humored, with the masculine inventor of the 
air-loom, who not only described his machine, 
but drew a perfect diagram of it, Sir Charles 
wrote to Rolfe: “This has made me donbt 
whether philosophers are not mistaken in say- 
ing that women, generally, have more imagina- 
tion than men. I suspect they have infinitely 
less; and I believe their great love of novels, 
which has been set down to imagination, 
arises mainly from their want of it. You 
writers of novels supply their defects for them 
by a pictorial style, by an infinity of minute 
details and petty aids to realization, all of 
which an imaginative reader can do for him- 
self on reading a bare narration of sterling 
facts and incidents!” 

It will be remembered that Sir Charles Bas- 
sett, having stopped smoking to excess, was 
discharged as entirely cured a few days later, 
and that his wife, as she was imagined by 
Charles Reade, was gifted with the powers of 
imagination so magnificently, that she not 
only planned but carried out with perfect suc- 
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cess one of the most consummate frauds in the 
whole range of fiction. 

It has been said more than onee, and by 
many careful students of the art of story- 
telling, that Charles Reade’s mantle of in- 
vention and description has fallen upon the 
shoulders of Mr. Thomas Hardy. Mr. Hardy 
can never be charged with imitation of any 
one, or with lack of originality. He is almost 
the founder of a school of his own; but, for 
all that, there is a certain quality of femineity 
in his heroines which suggests the peculiar 
femineity of the heroines of the older writer. 
While Marty South in “The Woodlanders,” 
Bathsheba in “ Far from the Madding Crowd,” 
and Ethelberta with the powerful Hand stand 
forth as clear and distinct creations, they 
somehow seem to have in their veins some of 
the blood of Jael Dence, Eva Dodd, and Jacin- 
tha,as we remember those sub-heroines of “ Put 
Yourself in His Place,” “Love Me Little, Love 
Me Long,” and “ White Lies”; while Tess has 
certainly inherited something from the over- 
whelming, although impossible, Christie John- 
stone herself. No writer since Charles Reade’s 
day has invented anything so characteristic 
of personified femineity as the conduct of Ara- 
bella Fawley in Jude the Obscure,’ as, after 
that wonderfully realistic and powerful pic- 
ture of the pig-sticking, she walked up and 
down in front of her cottage door in sight of 
the whole church-going congregation one Sun- 
day morning, “bonnetless, her dishevelled hair 
blowing in the wind, her neck-fastening apart, 
her sleeves rolled up above her elbows, and 
her hands reeking with melted fat,” giving 
full play to her passions, her imagination, and 
her femineity, and giving the lie once more 
to Sir Charles Bassett by proving that one 
other woman—in fiction at least—had imagi- 
nation not supplied by the reading of tiction, 
and that she knew how to carry it out. If 
Reade and Mr. Hardy have any knowledge of 
womankind and any gift of portraying it, the 
philosophers are right after all, and the ima- 
gination of woman is inherent, not acquired. 

“ Jude the Obscure,” originally appearing in 
the pages of this Magazine under the name of 
“Hearts Insurgent,” is one of the strongest 
pieces of work which ever came from Mr. 
Hardy’s pen. And what more can be said? 





Tue reproach that New York has been neg- 
lected habitually in the fiction of its eons no 
longer hangeth over it. The dwellers in,and 
the natives of, Gotham go as often, in our 
days, to Fifth Avenue and to Mulberry Bend as 
to Newport or to Narragansett Pier. Mr. 
Bunner has told the touching and tender story 
of a New York House; Mr. Fawcett has builded 
a proper and a stately House at High Bridge; 
Mr. Van Bibber is a New-Yorker, and so are 
Chimmie Fadden and Major Max. 


2 Jude the Obscure. A Novel. By Tuomas Harpy. 
Tilustrated by W. Hatnerens. Crown 8yvo, Cloth. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 


Mr. Brander Matthews is a New-Yorker by 
education, by choice, and by association, a 
New-Yorker in everything but the accident 
of birth. He knows and loves New York, hic 
has strayed from New York to the Theatres of 
Paris, he has travelled from home in the Ves- 
tibule Limited, but he has always come back 
again, and here, it seems, he means to stay. 
His Last Meeting took place in New York ten 
years or so ago, his Tom Paulding is a Tale of 
Treasure Trove in the Streets of New York, 
his Vignettes of Manhattan were so distinct- 
ively local that no man but a New- Yorker 
could have conceived them or could have 
carried them out; and now His Father's Son*® 
transacts business on the Stock Exchange, 
and lives on Madison Square, New York. 
This, his latest novel, is one of the strongest 
pieces of work which Mr. Matthews has yet 
done. Like the inhabitants of Mr. Warner’s 
Golden House—also situated in New York— 
the Son of his Father and the Daughter-in- 
law of her Mother-in-law play the game of 
speculation, and Jose and suffer, between the 
North River and the East River, and between 
the Harlem and the sea. ‘The pictures of life 
on what Mr. Matthews calls “the plain of 
Broadway and the narrow canyon of Wall 
Street,” are vivid and correct; and the moral 
of the tale lies in the remark of the old ac- 
countant to the younger and speculative 
clerk, “Why don’t you ever take a flyer?” 
suid the junior. And the patient “footer” of 
endless columns of figures replied, “I have 
taken too many flyers in other days—and that 
is why Iam now keeping Mr. Pierce’s books, 
instead of employing you to keep mine.” 

There are scattered through these pages 
many of these bits of applied wisdom, many 
of those happy turns of thought and expression 
which abound in Mr. Matthews’s work. Of 
the Son he says that he had a struggling red- 
dish-brown mustache, which gave him some- 
thing to pull at, when he was not biting his 
nails; and the Father’s discourse on luck is 
worth quoting in part: “Luck is a fool’s 
word. It is the excuse of the incompetent. 
There’s really no such thing as luck—and 
there can’t be. There are opportunities every 
day for every man, but only the man of sense 
and determination knows how to avail him- 
self of them. The poor wretches who spend 
their lives trying to guess whether Transcon- 
tinental [a certain speculative stock] is going 
up or going down, they believe in luck; but 
when a man is putting Transcontinental down 
—he has made sure that there isn’t any luck, 
one way or the other.” 

“His Father’s Son” will not encourage any 
one to take flyers or to try his Inck. It isa 
story of tragic force which contains a search- 
ing analysis of Wall Street methods, shown, 


3 His Father's Son. A Novel of New York. By 
Branpern Mattuews. Illustrated by T. pe Txuut- 
strup. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $150. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 
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curiously enough, in the elder Pierce’s defence 
of himself, which, with no such intention on 
his part, is a conclusive and crushing indict- 
ment of his own character as a business man. 


Tuer French, for many years, were in the 
habit of giving expression to the nature and 
shade of their politics by the colors of the 
cockades they wore in their hats. The White 
Cockade was the badge of the Bourbons; the 
Green and White Cockade was the oriflame of 
Louis XV. during the Seven Years’ War; the 
Blue and Red Cockade was the distinguishing 
mark of the Citizens of Paris after 1789; the 
Red, White, and Blue Cockade was a union of 
the colors of the City éf Paris with the color 
of the Bourbons, whom the City of Paris de- 
throned, and restored, and dethroned again; 
while the Red Cockade was the badge of the 
Old Leaguers, although Mr. Stanley J. Wey- 
man, in the tale which bears its name*, makes 
it a token and expression of love. It is worn 
by the brave young heroine of the novel, ac- 
cording to her own fearless avowal, because if 
is the color of the facings of the uniform of 
the man to whom she has given her heart, not 
because it is symbolic of the color with which 
all Frenchmen, in those days, were painting 
not only the City of Paris but all the rest of 
France—the color of blood. 

Mr. Weyman tells the story of the Great 
Strike against Royalty and Aristocratic Mo- 
nopoly in the first person. His hero is not 
only an eye-witness of, but a participator in, 
the famous revolt which changed the whole 
course of French history, and for a time the 
course of the history of all Europe. He is by 
birth an Aristocrat, by nature a Friend of the 
People, and wider the influence of “The Red 
Cockade” he sees and does very many strange 
and serions and startling things, all of which 
he deseribes in a most serious and realistic 
manner. One short paragraph from an early 
chapter of his memoirs will give an admirable 
idea of his forcible picture of those strange and 
startling times. The news of the fall of the 
Bastille and of the killing of De Launay had 
just reached the provincial town in which he 
lived, and the few suddenly found themselves, 
and for the first time, confronted by the many. 
“We had not yet grown accustomed in France 
to crowds,” he says. “ lor centuries the one 
man, the individual, King, Cardinal, noble, or 
Bishop, had stood forward, and the many, the 
multitude, had melted away under his eye— 
had bowed and passed.” That,in a word or 
two, tells the whole story. In France for cen- 
turies there were nocrowds. What the French 
crowd accomplished when it began to gather, 
how it neither passed nor bowed, all the world 
knows. Carlyle and Dickens, in their greatly 
diverging ways, have ‘set it all down; and 
many writers, coming betweeu them in style 

* The Red Cockade. By Stanvey J. Wer- 


MAN. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 


A Novel. 


and purpose, have drawn that crowd from all 
sidesand in allits phases, leaving the romancers 
of the present, one would think, almost no- 
thing to say. But Mr. Weyman’s hero has 
found much to say, and he says it well; draw- 
ing the crowd from the inside and from the 
outside too, being himself not only one of the 
few, but one of the many as well. 


We who with Dr. Henry van Dyke at other 
Christmas-tides have been happy to study the 
Christ-Child in Art, and who lingered with him 
a few bright weeks ago At the Sign of the 
Balsam Bough, are glad to hear from his lips 
The Story of the Other Wise Man’. ‘The Three 
Wise Men of the East are no strangers to us; 
on the contrary, they are our old and familiar 
friends. Of Caspar, Melchior, and Balthazar, 
Longfellow has sung and Mr. Lew. Wallace has 
written, and they live on pages ancient and 
immortal, but we learned of them from the 
mothers who taught us to pray, and every 
year we follow in their train,as again the Star 
shines, and the angels sing, and the world 
bows before the Babe who lies in the manger. 
But Dr. Van Dyke tells us the sweet tender 
story of another Chaldean sage, one Artaban, 
who was too late to join the fortunate three, 
because on the way he lingered to minister to 
a dying pauper vy the road-side; a man who 
successively bartered all he had, a sapphire, 
a ruby, and a pearl, that he might reseue the 
perishing; who restored the sick, protected 
a little child, and ransomed a slave, but never 
found the King, thongh he sought him for 
three-and-thirty years. At last, when Artaban 
was feeble and old, and earthquakes rent the 
ground after the darkness of the Cross, there 
came to him the vision he songlit, and a voice 
from heaven said in his ear, “Inasmuch as 
thon hast done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, thou hast done it unto me.” 

So beautiful and so true to what is best in 
our natures, and so full of the Christmas 
spirit, is this story of The Other Wise Man that 
it onght to find its way into every sheaf of 
Christinas gifts in the land. 


WHEN one reads Mr. Howells in prose, one is 
always conscious, even when the realism of 
the page is most insistent, of the poet behind 


the mask, This couscientious artist, whose 
lightest sentences are carefully studied, whose 
color effects are always true to the thing that 
Mr. Howells sees, loses a certain self-conscions- 
ness and restraint when he gives himself up- 
to the pleasure of verse-making. Turning the 
leaves of Stops of Various Quills® one is tempt- 


5 The Story of the Other Wixe Man. By Hexny van 
Dyke. Ilustrated by F. Luis Mona. Small 4to, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. New 
York: Harper and Brothers.* 

6 Stops of Various Quills. By W.D. Tlowen.s. With 
Illustrations by Howarp Prue. Regular edition, 4to, 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $250. Limited edi- 
tion of 3 copies on Hand-made Paper, I}lustrations 
printed in Sepia, 4to, Deckel Edges... New York : Uar- 
per and Brothers. 
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example, this bit about “To-morrow”: 


“ Old fraud, I know you in that gay disguise, 
That air of hope, that promise of yg 
Beneath your bravery, as you come this way, 
I see the sordid presence of To-day ; 
And I shall see there, long ere you are gone, 
All the dull yesterdays that I have known.” 


Or this lofty poem entitled “ Judgment Day”: 


** Before Him, weltered in a shoreless sea, 
The souls of them that had not sought to be, 
With all their guilt upon them, and they cried, 
They that had sinned from hate and lust and pride, 
‘Thou that didst make us what we might become, 
Judge us!’ The Judge of all the earth was dumb, 
But high above them, in His soverei.n place, 
He lifted up the pity of His face.” 

Mr. Howard Pyle’s strong and sympathetic 

illustrations accord well with the thonghtful 


and earnest character of Mr. Howells’s poetry. 


At Twenty-Mile “every man was either 
happy and full of whiskey or else his friends 
were making arrangements for his funeral.” 
Ephraim presided there with the bar-tender’s 
usual suavity over the drinks and the fight- 
ing, while horse-thieves, Mexicans, broken- 
down American gentlemen, and an occasional 
chivalrous young “ tenderfoot” from Pennsyl- 
vania or New York mingled in the motley 
scene. <A sort of rude honor regulated the 
proceedings, and such a man as Specimen 
Jones, a man who could ride well and shoot 
straight, thongh the traditions of a clean and 
refined youth were far in the background of 
his memory, could, on occasion, prove himself 
capable of heroic self-sacrifice. Red Men and 
White’ is a collection of frontier stories by 
Owen Wister, stories racy with the soil, fuli 
of adventure and excitement, never vulgar, 
though vulgar people often help to make up 
the dramatis persone, and one and all proving 
that the essential n:anhood which lifts us 
above the lower creation may be found, if one 
goes deeply enough down, under both red skins 
and white. The story of Salvation Gap is 
perhaps the strongest, as it is certainly the 
most painful, of those which are bound be- 
tween these covers. Its culmination in the 
final scene, when Drylin kills himself for a 
crime which he does not repent, the mob in its 
hasty justice having just hanged the wrong 
man,is as graphic as anything we have seen 
in pioneer or frontier literature. And for 
once we condone suicide, feeling that Drylin 
can do nothing else than go after his unfortu- 
nate proxy. “ ‘Sheriff? he began, the wet 
knife slipping from his fingers, ‘I’m overtakin’ 
him. He’s going to know now. Put me along- 
side—” And they were able to fill in the rest. 
The field covered by Mr. Wister is that already 
ocenpied by Mr. Bret Harte, Mrs. Mary Hallock 
loote, Mr. Hamlin Garland, and others who 
have seen its possibilities, but none have more 


7 Red Men and White. By Owen Wister. Illustrated 
by Freperic Remineton. Post Svo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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ed to quote, so much better can the poet speak 
to us than we can speak for him. Take, for 





successfully represented its rough elementa] 
characters than the present author. 


SINCERE regret was expressed in these col- 
umns, not many months since, that a certain 
“Fur-Seal’s Tooth,” whose highly exciting 
adventures were graphically described by Mr. 
Kirk Munroeyshould, in the last chapter of its 
fascinating history, have come into the hands 
of a not very commendable or agreeable oli 
Eskimo, who had done nothing to deserve it, 
and who had not even joined in the search for 
its possession. It is an elaborately ornament- 
ed dentinal substance, which is supposed to 
bring rare good luck to the individual who is 
fortunate enough to find and to keep it; pro- 
vided, only, that it is honestly come by. It is 
always disappearing in a most aggravating 
way, and it is as constantly turning up again 
in some queer place, in some wonderful man- 
ner, and where it is least expected. It plays 
an important part in the adventures of two 
fearless, honest, attractive youths; and aii the 
Young People who bewailed its final fate had 
some sort of hope that they would hear of it 
again. 

This wish Mr. Munroe has now gratified; 
and the two brave boys are seen once more, in 
the same Alaskan region, this time on Snow- 
Shoes and Sledges ;* and still on the lookout 
for the carved ivory talisman which gave its 
name to their earlier experiences. The pres- 
ent tale contains all the healthy out-of-door 
interest for which Mr. Munroe is distinguished, 
and which gives so much pleasure to boys of 
all ages. We are glad to meet Phil and Serge 
again; and when we have followed them 
through four hundred miles of Sledging and 
Snow-shoeing to Fort Adams, and find Jalap 
Coombs, their dear old friend, and ours, we are 
as delighted as they are. Mr. Coombs is the 
Sairy Gamp of modern juvenile literature, and 
Kite Roberson is his philosophical Mrs. Har- 
ris. One cannot help feeling that Mr. Robin- 
son never existed, that he is a pure invention 
of Jalap’s, but he is always in evidence even 
if he is never seen: and he is quoted as saying 
so many wise and good things that no man 
can stand up and say in his heart that he 
“don’t believe there aiu’t no sich person”! 

A Lit of Mr. Robinson’s oracular wisdom, as 
cited by Jalap, in the very last paragraph of 
the tale, and as we step out of the Sledges and 
off of the Snow-shoes with the two boys, is so 
profonnd that it is worth preserving here in 
full. “Now I know,” remarks Jalap, “that it’s 
just as my old friend Kite Roberson uster say, 
for he allus said, Kite did, that ‘them as waits 
the patientest is bound to see things happen’”! 
The juvenile readers who read to the end of 
this book,always impatient for the next chapter 
and its developments, will see things happen. 


® Snow-Shoes and Sledges. A Sequel to “The Fur- 
Seal’s Tooth.”’ By Kink Munrog. Illustrated. Post 
a Sn Ornamental, $1 25. New York: Harper and 
rothers. 




















